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Art. I. Sta Discourses, delivered before the Royal Society at their 
Anniversary Meetings, on the Award of the Royal and Copley Medals ; 
preceded by an Address to the Society on the Progress and Prospects of 


Science. By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., President of the Royal Society. 
4to. pp. 148. London: Murray. 1827. 


WE opened this volume with excited curiosity ; and we have read 
it with respectful attention. It is, therefore, not without consider- 
able reluctance, that we find ourselves bound to declare the result 
of our examination. These discourses have miserably disappointed 
every expectation which we had founded, either on the distin- 
guished name of their author, or the ambitious promise of his sub- 
jects. 

The matter of the President’s Discourses is of three kinds :—On 
the characters and writings of deceased fellows of the society ;—on 
the nature of the papers for which the medals were awarded ; and 
on general and particular questions of science. Upon the first 
hae in this table of contents, we have little inclination to offer any 
comments. These panegyrics of the departed have originated, we 
presume, in the society’s ancient custom of proclaiming from the 
chair, at each anniversary meeting, the names of fellows who have 
died during the year; and the president had, therefore, probably 
no option to omit an established practice. But certainly it is, ex- 
cept at least in the cases of a few, and a very few, men of real 
eminence, a custom more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance. These characters of the recent dead thus ceremoniousl 
delivered ex cathedrd, must ever be extravagant estimates of ability 
and usefulness. Every feeling of friendship, vanity, courtesy, is 
likely to heighten their colouring: perhaps, the affectionate warmth 
of personal regard for the lost object of praise ; perhaps, even the 
love of eloquent display in the orator ; and always the unreason- 
able expectation of surviving friends, that ‘‘ something handsome” 
shall be delivered upon the occasion. Hence, then, the notices of 
deceased fellows of the Royal Society differ in nothing from, and 
are not a whit more discriminating than, the unmeaning and 
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laboured eloges of the French academicians: their greater brevity 
is their only superiority ; and their merit, 


‘“¢ Sure ’twould then be greater, if ’twere none at all.” 


For here, in the president’s characters of the deceased, all is ab- 
solute, unrelieved eulogy: each departed fellow was conspicuous 
more or less for public genius and private virtue, all were alike 
amiable—all, “ honourable men.” There is, we know, nothing more 
difficult than to vary the eternal flow of compliment: but there is 
also nothing more digusting and ridiculous than unvaried eulo- 
cium; and we can only deprecate the absurdity of a custom, which 
imposes the necessity of praise, without admitting the power, or 
at least, without recognising the decorum, of impartial criticism. 
From these remarks we except, however, the following character 
of the late Sir William Herschel, whose services to the cause of 
astronomical science could scarcely be overrated. 


‘On the labours and discoveries of Sir William Herschel, it is unneces- 
sary to dwell; they have so much contributed to the progress of modern 
astronomy, that his name will probably live as long as the inhabitants of 
this earth are permitted to view the solar system, or to understand the laws 
of its motions. The world of science—the civilized world, are alike in- 
debted to him who enlarges the boundaries of human knowledge, who 
increases the scope of intellectual enjoyment, and exhibits the human 
mind in possession of new and unknown powers, by which it gains, as it 
were, new dominions in space; acquisitions which are imperishable: not, 
like the boundaries of terrestrial states and kingdoms, or even the great 
monuments of art, which, however extensive or splendid, must decay ; but 
secured by the grandest forms and objects of nature, and registered 
amongst her laws. 

‘The acuteness and accuracy of Sir William Herschel, as an astrono- 
mical observer, are demonstrated by his discovery of a new planetary 
system, and of a number of satellites before unknown. His genius for 
speculation, and his powers of inductive reasoning, are illustrated by his 
views of the stars and nebulz, composing what we know of the system of 
the universe; and his talents for physical research are shewn, by his im- 
portant discovery of invisible rays in the solar spectrum. 

‘The moral qualities of this celebrated man are so well known, that I 
shali barely touch upon them. Raised entirely by his own merits, and 
by the powers of his own intellect, to the station he occupied in the 
world of science; honoured by the patronage and kindness of a most bene- 
ficent sovereign, he was spoiled neither by glory nor by fortune, and always 
retained the native simplicity of his mind. In all his domestic and so- 
cial relations, he was most amiable. As his life had been useful and 
honourable, so was his death happy: and he had little left to wish for, 
except that expansion of intellect which can only belong to the mind in a 
higher state of existence. Every year of his life was distinguished by some 
acquisition or blessing ; and when age no longer permitted him to make 
discoveries, he saw his son taking his place, and distinguishing himself in 
the same career. 

‘If the scientific world in general have cause to regret the loss of Sir 
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William Herschel, and to reverence his memory, the Royal Society, in 
particular, has a deeper sense of sorrow, and a higher motive for venera- 
tion. All his important papers were published in your Transactions; and 
no name in modern times has more contributed to your glory.—pp. 38— 
40. 


Nearly the same objections which we have been urging against 
the unmeasured eulogy of the dead, apply to the florid strain of 
panegyric personally addressed from the chair to the gentlemen 
to whom medals had been decreed. All this, however, is perhaps 
unavoidable; and we looked only to find it relieved by the masterly 
analysis of the papers which had obtained the honours of the 
society. But we looked in vain; nor is there the slightest infor- 
mation to be gleaned from the very general way in which the 
president has spoken of the scientific communications, that should 
have formed the principal subjects of his discourses. His notices 
of the papers for which the medals were adjudged, as well as of 
the writings of the deceased members whom he eulogises, are ex- 
tremely superficial. Regarding all these works, he gives little more 
than the bare statement of their titles, without precise observations 
upon their results, much less any special examination of their con- 
tents ; nor does he in general offer discriminate opinions of his own 
on their particular merits and relative value. Indeed, upon all 
such occasions, with a single exception only, the president seems 
careful, so far as his own investigation and decision might be im- 
plied, to preserve a most discreet and guarded silence ; and, some- 
times (as in pp. 21, 85), we even find him contented to support 
himself on the opinions of others, whom he declares to be ‘ compe- 
tent judges.’ 

But under whatever restraints the president may have felt him- 
self in speaking of individuals, or their immediate works, these 
shackles could in no degree impede such views as he should be 
disposed to take of general and particular subjects of science. His 
excursive mind, for illustration of every point of inquiry on which 
some notice was to be passed to his audience, was free to range 
through the widest bounds of knowledge, to gather the full stores 
of learning and research, and to prove in himself an originality of 
intellectual wealth, while appearing to dispense only the abund- 
ance of accumulated riches. Yet it is in his general dissertations 
upon the sciences, that the president has most deplorably failed to 
afford a becoming evidence of his ability. In those parts of his 
discourses, in which he professes to generalize, it is that he betrays 
most poverty of thought, and doles out principles and facts with 
most provoking parsimony. We have, in short, been exceedingly 
surprised by the meagre character of these pieces ; for certainly 
never did we encounter a disproportion more strange and contra- 
dictory, than between the acknowledged powers of the president’s 
mind, and this their feeble exhibition. . 


The paper in which the president might have been expected to 
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put forth the utmost degree of his intellectual strength and learn- 
ing, is that which stands foremost in his volume, and which formed: 
his address to the fellows on taking the chair of the Royal Society. . 
for the first time. It professes to have taken a view of ‘ the pre- 
sent state of that body, and of the progress and prospects of 
science ;’ and yet, it neither contains any sharhet, however rapid, 
of the history of the various sciences, nor shews their present state, 
nor ee to point out anything that remains to be done asa 
guide to future inquiries. It may possibly be pleaded, that the 
limits of a single discourse would scarcely afford room for such an 
historical and prospective sketch: but though the narrow restric-. 
tion of space might have been an excuse for not undertaking the q 
subject at all, it can be none for having treated it in a manner ‘b 
utterly useless in itself, and altogether unworthy of the author’s 
reputation. When Sir Humphry informs us in his advertisement, 
that the discourses ‘were intended to communicate general views 
on the particular subjects of science to which they relate, and not 
minute information,’ we freely admit the sufficiency of the purpose: 
but we have nowhere been able to discover the definite promulga- 
tion of such ‘general views ;’ nor can we imagine, in what man- 
ner the dry enunciation of a few truisms is calculated to promote 
another avowed object, of ‘ keeping alive the spirit of philosophical 
inquiry.” In no respect, indeed, will these discourses bear com- 
. parison with the best papers of analogous design, which are to be 
found in the transactions of our learned bodies. How far inferior 
are they, for example, to the discourses of Sir William Jones :— 
those profound and elegant dissertations on the origin, laws, and 
philosophy of the nations of the East—which were addressed to the 
society over whose researches he presided! The conclusion only of 
this initiatory discourse of the president, is not undeserving of 
attention and praise, for its sensible and modest exhortation: 


‘ Gentlemen,—To conclude, I trust in all our researches we shall be 
guided by that spirit of philosophy, awakened by our great masters, Bacon 
and Newton; that sober and cautious method of inductive reasoning, 
which is the germ of truth and of permanency in all the sciences. I trust 
that those amongst us who are so fortunate as to kindle the light of new 
discoveries, will use them, not for the purpose of dazzling the organs of 
our intellectual vision, but rather to enlighten us, by shewing objects in 
their true forms and colours; that our philosophers will attach no im- 
portance to hypotheses, except as leading to the research after facts, so as 
to be able to discard or adopt them at pleasure, treating them rather as 
parts of the scaffolding of the building of science, than as belonging either 
to its foundations, materials, or ornaments; that they will look where it 
be possible, to practical applications in science; not, however, forgetting 
the dignity of their pursuit, the noblest end of which is, to exalt the 
powers of the human mind, and to increase the sphere of intellectual en- 
joyment, by enlarging our views of nature, and of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Author of nature. 

‘ Gentlemcn,—The Society has a right to expect from those amongst 
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its Fellows, gifted with adequate talents, who have not yet laboured for 
science, some proofs of their zeal in promoting its progress; and it will 
always consider the success of those who have already been contributors 
to our volumes, as a pledge of future labours. 

‘ For myself, I can only say, that I shall be most happy to give, in any 
way, assistance, either by advice or experiments, in promoting the pro- 
gress of discovery. And though your good opinion has, as it were, 
honoured me with a rank similar to that of general, I shall be always 
happy to act as a private soldier in the ranks of science. 

‘ Let us, then, labour together, and steadily endeavour to gain what are, 

haps, the noblest objects of ambition—acquisitions which may be use- 
ful to our fellow-creatures. Let it not be said, that, at a period when our 

ye empire was at its highest pitch of greatness, the sciences began to decline ; 

: let us rather hope that posterity will find, in the Philosophical Transactions 

of our days, proofs that we were not unworthy of the times in which we 
lived.’—pp. 14, 15. . 


The second discourse of the president is chiefly occupied with 
the award of the Copley medals to Mr. Herschel and Captain 
Sabine: to the former, for various papers on mathematical and 
physico-mathematical subjects; to the latter, for his account of 
experiments and observations, made during the voyage and expe- 
dition in the Arctic regions. In eulogising the labours of Mr. 
Herschel, the president is pleased (p. 22), to consider mathe- 
matics not only as strengthening the reasoning faculties, but as 
enabling us to solve the physical phenomena of the universe, and 
‘to modify the properties of matter.’ Surely he here speaks as a 
chemist, and not as a mathematician: for mathematics do not, 
and cannot, modify the properties of bodies ; they simply express 
and solve the laws of the action of bodies or partic'es on each 
other. Of the two papers by Mr. Herschel on physico-mathema- 
tical subjects, the president afterwards observes : 


‘ All the Fellows must be acquainted with the beautiful discoveries of 
Malus, of that peculiar modification given to rays, or particles of light, by 
their passage through certain transparent bodies, or by their reflection 
from certain surfaces, which has been called polarization; and the in- 
genious and elaborate researches of Biot, Arago, and Brewster, in conse- 
quence of the discovery, have been illustrated from this chair by your 
venerable and illustrious deceased president. But, notwithstanding the 
talents and industry of these distinguished philosophers, Mr. Herschel has 
been able to add to the subject some novel investigations ; and, in 
reasoning upon the tints developed by polarized light, has reduced the 
explanation of the phenomena to one general fact, namely—that the axes 
of double refraction differ in their position in the same crystal, for the 
different coloured rays of the spectrum, and that this element must enter 
into all rigorous formule of double refraction ; and, consequently, that 
the idea of the colours of thin plates being correspondent with the tints 
developed by polarized light, is not conformable to the facts. 

‘ Though it appears that some similar observations were made by one of 
the philosophers just mentioned, without the knowledge of what Mr. 
Herschel had done, yet the latter has, unquestionably, the priority: and it 
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is agreeable to find a harmonious coincidence between two accurate 
reasoners and acute observers. 

‘ In this paper Mr. Herschel has extended or modified the discoveries 
of others; the second is more original, and on a subject highly important 
in practical optics. 

‘ With the view of enabling artists to substitute, in working their glasses, 
certain mathematical rules for empirical methods, Mr. Herschel has pre- 
sented, under a general and uniform analysis, the whole theory of the 
aberration of spherica lsurfaces; and has furnished simple tabular rules, 
by which the workmen may adapt their tools to the object required, 
in forming glasses for the telescope: thus adding to the immense obliga- 
tions owing to the name of Herschel, in every thing connected with the 


progress of modern astronomy, and the knowledge of celestial pheno- 
mena, —pp. 23, 24. 


Yet this paper of Mr. Herschel’s, on the aberration of light at 
spherical surfaces, however ingenious, has, we happen to hiiow 
less practical merit than the president supposes. The experience of 
every artist will declare the impossibility of employing mathematical 
formule for constructing the tools by which lenses are shaped. | 
Some effects take place in the operation, which cause different lenses, 
formed by the same machine, to have different degrees of sphericity. 
The practice is, to form many, and to select from among them such 
as best suit the purpose. 

The third discourse is occupied with the award to the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Buckland, of the Copley medal, for his celebrated paper on 
the bones of hyenas and other articles found in the Kirkdale cave ; 
and in connection with this award, we are presented with some 
‘general views on the progress and prospects of Geology,’ the 
sum of which is confined to a few remarks on the animal remains 
found in diluvian strata: while no notice whatever is taken of the 
nature and disposition of the materials of which the earth is com- 

osed. 

' The fourth, fifth, and part of the seventh discourses, being prin- 
cipally engrossed with the subject of astronomy, we may briefly 
notice them together. Here we have successive eulogies of Mr. 
Pond, the astronomer-royal, Dr. Brinkley, bishop of Cloyne, and 
Mr. South; to all of whom medals had been decreed. The cases of 
the two first of these learned gentlemen exhibit an amusing example 
of those revolutions of compliment, which mark the anniversaries 
of this venerable and erudite body, and the discourses of their presi- 
dent. Mr. Pond is first honoured for having ascertained a change 
in the declination of certain stars, which Dr. Brinkley considers as 
resulting only from errors in the royal astronomers’ observations or 
instruments; and Dr. Brinkley is next honoured for having detected 
the sensible parallax of the fixed stars, which Mr. Pond denies to 
exist!! But to Mr. South the medal was assigned for observations 
on the proper motions of sundry double and triple stars, consisting 
of the revolutions of one about another, like planets about a sun. 
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Upon the nice contradictions between Mr. Pond and the Bishop 
of Cloyne, it is not our province to enter: but it is, weconfess, not 
a subject of wonder that the Royal Society does not decide on ques- 
tions relative to the parallax of stars; since, while Mr. Pond allows 
that it may amount for a Lyrae to a fraction of a second, the bishop 
makes it a little more than 1,1, second. Now, these numbers are 
not the result of direct observations ; but are the mean of many ob- 
servations, <liffering considerably from each other, and all affected by 
numerous errors, which are supposed to be compensated when the 
meanis taken. Buta mean of many terms differing much from each 
other, is always very uncertain. And however curious may be the 
questions of annual parallax, and the proper motion of (what is cal- 
, led), the fixed stars, they can never lead to any other result than 

that of exhibiting modifications of the law of general attraction ; 
since they are too remote to produce any sensible effect upon the 
bodies of the solar system. The same observation may be made re- 
specting any comets or new planets that may hereafter be discovered. 
The president’s attention in his three discourses which relate to 
astronomy has, therefore, been confined to as many points of little 
practical importance in that sublime science. 

Of the seventh and last discourse, the chief business is the adju- 
dication of two royal medals to Messrs Dalton and Ivory; to the 
first gentleman, for his ‘ Development of the Atomic Theory of Che- 
mistry ;’ and to the other, for various mathematical papers. Some 
importance has attached to these presentations, as having been made 
under a recent royal foundation. Two annual prizes of the value of 
fifty guineas each, had, in the preceding year, been instituted by his 
majesty, and placed at the disposal of the president and council of 
the Royal Society, for promoting the objects and progress of science 
by awakening honorable competition among philosophers. These 
prizes had been established in the form of silver and gold medals, 
‘ to be given for important discoveries or useful labours in any de- 
partment of science ;’ and this delivery of the medals to Messrs. 
Dalton and Ivory was the first appropriation of the new honours. 

The occasion was therefore in itself one of some note ; but it has 
been further attended with circumstances which will render it alto- 
gether a little memorable in the annals of the Royal Society. | For 
both awards of the medals have excited a large share of dissatis- 
faction in the world of science; and to the discussions among the 
fellows, which have grown out of the subject, is (it is said) Sir 
Humphry Davy’s late retirement from their chair to be attributed. 
Into the merits of the whole question we have neither time, space, 
nor inclination toenter at length ; nor are we disposed in any respect 
to adopt ex parte views of the controversy. But certainly we are 
compelled to declare that a very strong case has been made out 
against the claims of Mr. Dalton at least, to the honour which he 
has received ; and we refer such of our readers as may feel desirous 
of perusing it, to the very sensible and apparently candid letter on 
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the subject, which was printed in the last number of the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Journal of the Royal Institution.” The anonymous writer of 
that letter—who fairly avows himself one of the fellows dissentient 
from the justice of the award—examines Mr. Dalton’s pretensionsre- 
lative to the atomic theory in chemistry, in three questions,—whether 
he was its inventor-—whether he has essentially contributed to its 
development—whether he has disclosed any new views connected 
with its application to the more abstract and refined branches of 
chemical science. The writer seems not to have been present at the 
delivery of the discourse before us ; for he might, we think, have swept 
away two out of the three points with which his inquiry is encum- 
bered, and reduced it to the simple resolution of his second question 
—whether Mr. Dalton hasessentially contributed to the development 
of the Atomic Theory. For we do not find his merit pretended, ‘or 
at least confidently asserted, in the president’s discourse, to have 
amounted to more than this. But the writer of the letter is deter- 
mined to leave the partisans of Mr. Dalton’s claims not a single plea 
to rest upon ; and we think that—prima facie at least—he triumph- 
antly salinine his pledge. On the first point, that Mr. Dalton has 
no right to claim the invention of the Atomic Theory, or the dis- 
covery of those laws of multiple proportions on which it immediatel 
depends, we have never ourselves entertained a shadow of a doubt: 
holding, that the late Mr. Higgins’s title is as superior as nearly 
twenty years priority of publication can render it. Nor can we un- 
derstand how any title to an invention or discovery is to be safe, if 
this shall be disturbed, because, after a long interval from its pub- 
licity, another individual shall have come forward and proclaimed 
the same as an unborrowed and original conception of his own. On 
the second question, the writer in the letter to which we have re- 
ferred, appears with equal success to prove that the praise of the 
development and extended application of the atomic theory is due, 
not to Mr. Dalton, but to Dr. Wollaston ; whose logometric scale of 
chemical equivalents, it undoubtedly was, which first reduced the 
theory to practical utility. And on the third query, the adaptation 
of this theory to abstract and refined departments of chemical science 
is also denied to Mr. Dalton, and ascribed to the superior merits of 
Prout, Gay-Lussac and Richter. 

Upon these grounds, it is concluded that Mr. Dalton has been 
unfairly selected to receive one of the highest honours which the 
Royal Society had to bestow ; and it is insinuated that, in formin 
this decision, the council of that body have submitted ‘ obse- 
quiously to adopt the biassed suggestions of some one or two pre- 
judiced individuals.” We profess no acquaintance with any of 


these petty politics and intrigues of parties, which may exist in the 
society ; though we are convinced that, from such heart-burnings 
and internal rivalries, learnecl corporations will never be exempt ; 
and the perpetual influence of unworthy feelings and partialities, 
in the distribution of their rewards is, as we had lately occasion to 
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observe, one of the strongest objections against all oligarchical 
institutions of the kind, in the commonwealth either of letters or 
science. In the present instance, it would be ridiculous to affect 
not to see, that the covert charge of partiality is directed most im- 
mediately against the president, and the undue influence which he 
is assumed to have exerted. In the earlier distributions of prizes 
over which he presided, Sir Humphry seems to have been la- 
boriously careful to proclaim the unblemished character which the 
society had maintained for the pure justice of its decrees. In one 
place (p. 53), he informs his auditors, that the Royal wont is 
‘a body very impartial in its decisions ;’ and in another (p. 117), 

f he repeats, ‘ that its awards have never been made, except after dis- 
passionate and candid discussion, and never to gratify private 
feelings.’ If these boasts were well founded, we can only say, that 
it has been hy a peculiar infelicity, that the close of his own ad- 
ministration should be marked by charges of favouritism, to which 
the society, according to his declaration, Kad never before been 
obnoxious. 

Altogether, we fear it must be admitted by the best friends. of 
Sir Humphry Davy, and the warmest admirers of his Freat talents, 
that, whether calumniated or not in this case of Mr. Dalton, he is 
very far from having reaped an increase of happiness or fame, 
through his elevation to the chair of the Royal Society. As a 
chemist, he had attained, by universal acknowledgment, the highest 
station in his peculiar department of science ; and those persons 
rendered him, ba aoa little service who, in the inconsiderateness 
of their zeal, attempted to raise him to an office which demanded 
an acquaintance with all the departments of natural philosophy, 
incompatible with the exclusive direction of his previous pursuits, 
And still less has he reason to feel indebted to those Fellows of the 
Society, ‘in compliance with whose wishes,’ by whatever motives 
dictated, he has been induced to publish the present Discourses. 
If his advisers were not unwilling to witness the shipwreck of a 
splendid reputation, it ought to have been foreseen by them that, 
in such vague and superficial treatment of subjects relating to 
general science, there was, at best, nothing which could possibly 


do honour to a name, already immortalized in the records of 
chemical discovery. 





Art. II. Historical Inquiries respecting the Character of Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon and Chancellor of England. By the Hon. George 
Agar Ellis. pp. 182. 8vo. London: Murray, 1827. 


Tue author of the work introduces it with the following ob- 
servation : 

‘ There is no character to which history has been more indulgent than 
to that of Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of England. 
Annalists and writers of memoirs, following one another implicitly, have 
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described, him as the greatest, the most honest, and the most ill-used of 
ministers. Hume, of course, praises him; Macdiarmid, taking principally 
as an authority the chancellor's memoirs of himself, eulogises his in- 
tegrity; and even the caustic Burnet extols him to the skies. Public 
opinion has naturally gone with the testimony of history; and we have 
all been taught, from our childhood upwards, to revere “‘ the Chancellor of 
human nature,” as one of the brightest ornaments that dignify our annals, 
For myself, I can only say, that this was for many years my case; and 
that it was only by degrees, as I read on, more particularly since the pub- 
lication of the Evelyn and Pepys’ papers, and Lord Dartmouth’s Notes 
upon Burnet’s History, that I began to think I might have been wrong in 
the estimate I had formed of his character.—pp. 6—9. 


‘ To his talents all must, indeed, be willing to bow with deference. 
The eternal monument which he has bequeathed to us, in his most able, 
though party history, can leave no doubt upon the mind of any man, of his 
vast and extraordinary powers. But the justness of the high reputation 
he has acquired on the score of virtue and probity, is a very different 
question. I own Iam inclined to think he was, as a minister, by no means 
free from the charge, or at least the heavy suspicion, of rapacity and cor- 
ruption—as well as of cruelty and tyranny. —pp. 18, 19. 


The first of these charges—that of rapacity and corruption— 
Mr. Ellis supports principally by the testimonies of Pepys, Evelyn, 
and Lord Dartmouth : he justly observes, that these are of great 
weight. He notices the advice which Lord Clarendon was accused 
of giving to his monarch—to leave his friends, as their tried attach- 
ment might be depended upon, to shift for themselves, and to con- 
ciliate his enemies. The motive usually ascribed to his lordshi 
for suggesting this advice, was its supposed policy. Mr. Ellis at- 
tributes it to a still more blameable feeling ;—that his protecting 
the interests of the wealthy republicans, was likely to prove to him 
a source of greater emolument than the advocations of the meri- 
torious but poor cavaliers. 

Lord Dartmouth expressly charges him with “ having received 
as bribes, from the old rebels, the furnitures and pictures which 
had been plundered from the houses of the royal sufferers.” Mr. 
Ellis corroborates this charge by curious circumstantial evidence. 
The numerous and very valuable collection of paintings which be- 
longed to Lord Clarendon, devolved, by succession and partition, 
to the present Lord Douglas and the present Lord Clarendon ; and 
is now to be found in Bothwell Castle, in Scotland, the seat of 
the former; and in The Grove, in Hertfordshire, the seat of the 
latter. 

‘ Now, every one (says Mr. Ellis), who sees the collection of portraits at 
the Grove, and at Bothwell Castle, must, I think, at once acknowledge 
the probable correctness of Lord Dartmouth’s account of the manner in 
which the chancellor acquired them: for they will find that they comprise 
the most extraordinary assemblage of persons of different races that can 
well be conceived; more especially the portraits of the different members 
of almost all the conspicuous families of the king’s side, in the civil wars. 
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Among them are Stanleys, the Cavendishes, the Villierses, the Hamiltons, 
the Coventries, &c. &c. &c. Families with whom the newly elevated 
Hydes had certainly no connexion of blood; and who, or their de- 
scendants at the restoration, undoubtedly bore no kindly feeling to the 
chancellor ; and therefore were by no means likely to have given these, their 
household gods, to him.’—pp. 43, 44. 


The conclusion drawn by Mr. Ellis is, that during the civil 
war, the republicans had plundered the noble families of these 
pictures ; and that, at the restoration, they or their descendants 
had presented them to Lord Clarendon, to obtain his protection 
against the proceedings of the law or government; or, as.a pur- 
chase for the quiet enjoyment of the rest of the property they had 
acquired by plunder. But we doubt the justness of these con- 
clusions. Might not the distress to which the cavaliers were 
reduced during the civil war, and the long period of the common- 
wealth, have obliged them to part with their paintings at a low 
price? And might not Lord Clarendon purchase them from the buyers 
on the same easy terms? This, it is well known, happened during 
the French revolution, and has probably happened in every other. 

Mr. Ellis adduces another fact in support of his charge. 
Clarendon Park, near Salisbury, was among the ancient pos- 
sessions of the crown. Charles II. mortgaged it for 20,000/. ; and 
afterwards granted it to the Duke of Albemarle, subject to the 
mortgage, and with a reservation of the timber. The duke sold it, 
subject to the same mortgage and reservation, to Lord Clarendon; 
and his majesty then presented his lordship with 20,000/., to dis- 
charge the mortgage. Still, the estate continued subject to the 
reservation of the timber; and Sir George Carteret, and the other 
Commissioners of the Admiralty applied to his lordship, to have 
it cut down, for the service of the navy. His lordship, wishing to 
have the trees without the trouble and expense of buying them, 
prevailed upon the commissioners, by bullying and artifice, to make 
a report in favour of his right to them ; and thus accomplished his 
purposes. Pepys relates the transaction with great simplicity ; 
and concludes his relation by the following exclamation, which 
shews at once the corruption of all the persons engaged in it, and 
the overwhelming influence and arrogance of the chancellor :— 
“‘ Lord! to see how we poor wretches dare not do the king good 
service, for fear of the greatness of this man !” 

Mr. Ellis agrees with Rapin in thinking, that there is abundant 
reason to believe, that ‘ Lord Clarendon proposed, negociated, and 
concluded the sale of Dunkirk,’ one of the most shameful transac- 
tions in the reign of Charles II.; and that a portion of the money 
fell to-his share, and was employed by him in building his magni- 
ficent mansion in Piccadilly. ‘The Chancellor,’ says Mr. Ellis, 
‘called it Clarendon House, but the malicious public gave the 
name of Dunkirk House to it, as if it had been built with the 
money arising from the sale of that place.’ 
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In addition to these arguments and authorities for establishin 
his charge of rapacity and corruption against Lord Clarendon, Mr, 
Ellis cites several passages from contemporary writers, which shew 
that his lordship was generally suspected of such practices. He 
also mentions many circumstances, which prove his lordship’s 

_ arbitrary and unconstitutional principles. He cites Pepys for say- 
ing, that Lord Clarendon, in 1667, “told the king that Queen 
Elizabeth did all her business in 1588, without calling a parlia- 
ment, and so might the king do for any thing he saw.” 

We must, however, observe, that Father d’Orlean, in his his- 
tory of the revolutions of England, asserts, that the chancellor was 
always favourable to the existence and constitutional powers of 
parliament. His authority is of the greater weight, as he is known 
to have received all his information respecting the reign of Charles 
II., from James his son; and to have written his work under the 
eye of that prince. 

To prove that Clarendon was a cruel and tyrannical minister— 
the second charge,—Mr. Ellis refers to the shameful violation of 

i the declaration at Breda. ‘Undoubtedly,’ says Mr. Ellis, ‘Charles’s 

i submitting thus to be guided to do evil, was most disgraceful to 

‘e himself; but the active part of the crime remains with the chan- 

i cellor.’ Mr. Ellis observes, that the declaration was ‘a solemn 

promise of toleration given under the word of a king.’ He men- 
tions the vile arts to which government resorted, for prejudicing the 

! public mind against the dissenters ; the Corporation Act of 1661 ; 

{ the Act of Uniformity in 1662 ; the Conventicle Act of 1664; and 

the Five Mile Act in 1665. He proves, incontrovertibly, that 

| all these persecuting acts were passed at the instigation, and 
through the influence, of Lord Clarendon. Of the acts we have 
mentioned, Mr. Ellis gives a clear and explicit account: their 
operation was dreadful. ‘It was computed,’ says Mr. Ellis, ‘ that 
60,000 persons suffered on a religious account under these persecu- 
tions, and that of the number 15,000 perished in prison.’ 

Mr. Ellis proceeds to charge his lordship with conniving in the 
bloody design of some of the more unprincipled cavaliers, to mur- 
der Cromwell ; and proves it by letters of Captain Titus, and Father 
Peter Talbot, in the Clarendon Papers. Lord Clarendon’s guilt in 
this respect is so clear, as to be acknowledged and deplored even 
by Macdiarmid, his lordship’s professed panegyrist. ‘It is not to 
be concealed,” says that gentleman, “ that even Hyde encouraged 
the attempt of Captain Titus, and others, to assassinate Cromwell. 
‘To such a degree do men reconcile themselves to the worst means, 

| when they are eagerly bent on the end, that even the conscientious 

minister, in his devotion to the rights of the king, forgot what was 
due to the rights of human nature.” 

; Mr. Ellis further charges Lord Clarendon with having known, at 

i the time of the restoration, that Charles was a Catholic: ‘ This,’ 

says Mr. Ellis, ‘he carefully concealed ; and even caused an act 
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to be passed in 1661, by which he subjected any man who should 
maliciously or advisedly publish or affirm, that his majesty was a 
Papist, to all the severe penalties of a premunire : thus inflicting 
a most unjust punishment upon any one who should say, what he, 
Clarendon, who made the law, knew to be true.’ 


‘Thus’ (we transcribe Mr. Ellis’s words)}—‘ have been laid before the 
reader, the various authorities, facts, and statements of circumstantial evi- 
dence, which have led the author to the following conclusions : | 

‘ That the strongest suspicions attach to the character of Lord Claren- 
don, upon the score of rapacious and corrupt practices, and that it is evi- 
dent that this was the opinion of his contemporaries. 

‘ That his measures against the sectaries were of a most cruel and tyran- 
nical nature. ! 

‘ That various circumstances of different kinds, favour very strongly the 
belief, of his having been an unconstitutional, and, in some respects, an 
unprincipled politician, whose religion was also probably more of a politi- 
cal kind than any thing else. 

‘ And, lastly, that his character has been unjustly favoured by historians 
from various motives for party purposes, from pity for his subsequent mis- 
fortunes, from admiration of his talents, and especially, of his historical 
work, and from a just dislike and contempt of his successors. 

‘Whether the public will agree in these conclusions, remains to be 
seen. 

‘Perhaps the author is too sanguine; but he cannot help hoping, that 
those who bring an impartial mind to the consideration of the subject, will 
allow that he has some ground for his opinions.’—pp. 180, 181. 


The work is accompanied throughout with judicious and inter- 
esting notes. It is written unambitiously, methodically, and with 
great peeorery: By those, who wish to study that important por- 
tion of English history, in which Lord Clarendon acted a principal 
part, it will be found highly important and interesting. We sin- 
cerely hope the writer will continue his historical inquiries. 





Art. III. Meurs et Coutumes Anciennes et Modernes, ou Histoire du 
Gouvernment, de la Milice, de la Religion, des Arts et des Usages de 
tous les Peuples, d’aprés les Monumens de l’Antiquité, avec des Gra- 
vures et des Cartes Géographiques, par une Societe de Gens de Lettres. 


Milan. 9 vol. fol. depuis 1816, jus qu’ a 1827. London, chez Ro- 
landi. 


WHEN we survey the annals of the human race, we are induced, at 
the first glance, to form two grand classifications of the various 
writers, who have transmitted to posterity the deeds of former 
times. Among the ancients, history belonged entirely to the 
department of the fine arts; the goddess that presided over it, 
took her place among the muses; but the reverse has occurred 
among the moderns: history, in their hands, has occupied the pro- 
vince of science, and has been placed under the jurisdiction of 
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philosophy. The writers of the former class considered history as 
a drama of vast extent and duration, the scenes of which gradually 
display themselves, proceed, and accelerate their movements, and 
progressively bring forward an astonishing varieties of casualties 
and adventures, affecting the happiness or the misery of nations, 
Those historians, like the dramatic poets, kept themselves out of 
sight, while they brought into full view their events and their cha- 
racters, exerting, at the same time, all the energies of their genius, 
in order to bestow upon them all the pomp and elegance that lan- 
guage could impart. But the modern school of writers views histor 
as a course of experimental, moral and political philosophy, in i 
the events recorded, whether prosperous or unfortunate, furnish 
data for the establishment of maxims consonant with reason and 
universal justice ; the modern historian, therefore, frequently intro- 
duces himself, and, by the operations of a profound analysis, mul- 
tiplies his inductions, and prolongs his conclusions to a vast ex- 
tent. When we read Thucydides and Livy, we are charmed and 
delighted ; but we derive wisdom and instruction from the pages of « 
Robertson and Hume. 

But it is not to be understood, that the influence of particular 
passions was not equally prevalent over the historians of ancient, 
as well as of modern times. ‘The passions are inseparable from 
man: it is from their dictates that facts and characters are judged; 
for as to historical impartiality, it is a vain and empty term, that 
has no foundation in practice. Thus, as the courtiers of Augustus 
considered Livy a partisan of Pompey, so the admirers of the revo- 
lution of 1688, looked upon Hume as a favourer of the house of 
Stuart. With regard to theories, or political opinions, it is evi- 
dent that the ancient historians concealed their real sentiments; 
while, on the contrary, the modern authors take every occasion to 
display theirs. We discover in Tacitus a sincere enemy to tyranny, 
which includes only a negative doctrine; for it is impossible to 
form a precise idea of the opinions of that writer, respecting the 
mode of goverment which he deemed most favourable to the hap- 
piness of the human race. But to arrive at the favourite political 
system of a modern historian, is a speculation of very little labour. 
Bayle looks upon Machiavel as a sheer democrat, even in his cele- 
brated treatise on the prince; while Montagne considers Guicciar- 
dini as a downright aristocrat, who allows virtue no have to in- 
fluence in affairs of state. 

But whatever may be the difference between these two modes of 
writing history, we are obliged to confess, that the uniform aspect 
of the transactions which the historians of both classes record, 
presents a scene of monotonous villany, afflicting and discourag- 
ing in the extreme. In every page we meet with wars and revolu- 
tions, with convulsions and massacres, and every calamity that 
shocks the feelings of mankind. Justice is trampled upon by vio- 
lence, virtue is exposed to the mockery of vice, and the weak are 
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regularly oppressed and crushed by the combination of the strong 
and powerful. We meet in history with a thousand Nero’s, who, 
like destroying spectres, have drenched the earth with blood ; while 
scarcely can a single Marcus Aurelius be found, who sheds a bene- 
ficial influence over the world, and produces a temporary calm and 
respite. 

is a necessary consequence of this distressing spectacle, writers 
of pure and cultivated minds, who place morals above a vain parade 
of erudition, wishing to withdraw public attention from a series of 
guilty actions, have insisted on the general uncertainty of history, 
and have laboured to prove that the study of it is useless, and even 
dangerous; and that it tends rather to corrupt, than humanize 
the hearts of men. The patrons of these opinions, are Cornelius 
Agrippa, de Beaufort, and the continuators of their works. Their 
sentiments on this subject are certainly exaggerated, but they 
spring from exalted feelings of magnanimity and virtue. The con- 
trary opinion verges to the opposite extreme ; and the great Roman 
orator, whose penetration could not be deceived with respect to the 
real character of these tragic scenes, still allows himself to style his- 
tory, dumen et magistra vite, the guide and luminary of human life. 

There is, however, one branch of history, that steers clear of these 
spectacles of horror, and instructs mankind by delineating the man- 
ners, customs, and regulations, both public and private, of the various 
nations of the earth. History, in this light, is fortunately untainted 
by sordid and guilty passions, and presents itself, like an exten- 
sive landscape, sometimes wild and uncultivated, and at other 
times teeming with fertility and beauty, over which the imagina- 
tion can range at pleasure, unmolested by the approach of crime, 
and screened from the spectacle of human misery. The contem- 
plation of these immense sketches of life, is a never-ending source 
of delight, as they unfold to us the internal state of nations of all 
times and climes, like so many family pictures, that seem to iden- 
tify us with their existence, and exhibit themselves under the as- 
tonishing variety of their manners, customs, and habits of life. 
Sometimes, indeed, a little caricature slides into these exhibitions, 
and produces an involuntary smile by its grotesque and ludicrous 
appearance ; but this tends to exhilarate the general aspect of this 
moral yallery, without diminishing its reality. For we must frankly 
acknowledge, that in the customs of nations, as well as in every 
thing else that is human, the spirit of comedy frequently arises ; 
but that does not taint our moral sentiments, as we are sensible 
that nations, like individuals, have their eccentricities and absurdi- 
ties, which are merged in an inexplicable manner in the very 
foundation of human nature, and which are invisible to the pos- 
sessor; but evident to him that is happily free from their in- 
fluence. A nation, that would discover presumption enough to claim 
an exemption from ridicule, would only, by its blind infatuation in 
this instance, furnish additional materials for pleasantry and satire. 
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In the description of the political and religious revolutions of 
empires, the portrait of domestic life, with all its minute details, 
has been frequently neglected and overlooked ; perhaps, for this 
sole reason, that these details could not well assimilate with more 
striking transactions, without producing a contrast tending, in 
some degree, to provoke feelings of dislike and disgust. On the 
grand revolutionary scale, as in a great historical picture, very 
strong outlines, as well as glaring and vivid eI are requisite 
to produce effect ; but the other species of historical composition, 
hike-the ‘‘Tableaux de Genre,” requires simple, — and 
natural figures; and to amalgamate these forms together would, we 
will venture to say, produce an unnatural combination of tragedy 
and comedy. No writer has, however, ventured to maintain, that 
the description of the manners and customs of nations would be, 
for that reason, less instructive and interesting ; because, if the 
object of history is to enlarge our knowledge of human nature, that 
important study would be prosecuted only by halves, if men were 
to be considered only under the influence of the violent passions, . 
which operate on them by starts, and of unexpected convulsions of 
public affairs, and not to be surveyed under the almost imper- 
ceptible play of the petty passions, that exhibit the species in all 
the moments and during all the vicissitudes of life. The question 
has been merely asked, whether this second part of the histo 
of man, and of human scciety, can be treated separately from the 
other, and in a manner equally absolute and independent with the 
former part. 

There have been writers, who have determined this question 
negatively, by setting out with the principle, that the description 
of the domestic life of nations, executed under a form totally 
didactic, must, for the greater part, appear cold and uninteresting, 
monotonous and tiresome, to every class of readers. Accordingly, 
in order to produce the charm of variety and amusement in their 
compositions, they have had recourse to the invention of imaginary 
travels engaged in by celebrated characters of antiquity, who, in their 
passage through countries foreign to them, observed the private and 
public manners of the inhabitants, and noting them in their tablets, 
or communicating them to their friends by means of epistolary corre- 
spondence, have, by this contrivance, introduced a variety of enter-. 
taining anecdotes, sketches, and essays of every kind, and frequently 
important narratives of the passing political events, of which they 
were supposed to be the spectators, or at least, with the occur- 
rence of which they were contemporary. Such, for example, are 
the travels of Anacharsis in Greece, of Plato in Italy, and the 
voyage of Polycletes to Rome, &c. But in our own days, a Scotch 
poet, who is gifted with a profound and powerful imagination, and 
a vivid and contemplative fancy, has engaged in a literary enter- 
prise of greater originality and boldness. He has formed a train 
of tales possessing dramatic effect, which he supposes to have 
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happened in a designated time and place, the sole object of which 
is to serve as the ground-work for the story, and for the more inter- 
esting and luminous delineation of the manners and customs of 
the age and country. He has created the historical romance ; and 
the instruction which he has thus diffused wiih such brilliant 
success in his numerous writings, has caused the romance, which 
had been hitherto considered as a light and frivolous composition, 
to find its way even into the libraries of philosophers. . 

It is unquestionably just and reasonable to admit, that the art 
of embellishing truth by the medium of an agreeable fiction, 
deserves every encouragement and approbation. But it would be 
running into another extreme, to constitute this art into a positive 
and absolute law, for all such writers as engage in the task of deli- 
neating truth. Tacitus did not certainly think it beneath him to 
treat under the didactic form a certain portion of his history; yet 
he displayed as great a portion of energy and depth, in sketching 
his admirable treatise de moribus Germanorum, as he has in describ- 
ing the enormities of Tiberius and Caligula. There are certain 
things, about which no scruple ought to be felt on the score of 
exhibiting them in their native nudity : but the manner of executin 
this task constitutes the great difficulty. This is especially the 
case, since the agreeable forms of this mode of composition can be 
only properly introduced in the unravelling of a single episode in 
this particular branch of history; for when a general outline is 
attempted, this engaging advantage is to be relinquished, and 
the severe aud uniform tone of descriptive narrative, must be re- 
assumed. 

This observation is applicable to the society of philosophers, 
scholars, and artists, in the city of Milan, who have undertaken 
the colossal publication which forms the subject of the present 
article. Having proposed to themselves the plan of combining 
together, in a vast historical group, the manners, the customs and 
habits, and even public and private life, of nations and generations, 
they could not, for their purpose, adopt the forms of a romance, or 
the details of imaginary travels. The preferable mode was, to 
introduce simple forms, or such as were clear, elegant, and varie- 
gated, without deviating from the dignity of the historic style, 
which the gravity of the subject required. In order to form a 
correct estimate of this enterprise, on well established grounds, it 
will be necessary to cast a transitory and rapid glance over the 
arrangement of the materials that are contained tn the work, and 
over the system of execution, both literary and typographical, 
which has been adopted by the authors. The entire work is ae 
ceded by a preliminary discourse on the terrestrial globe, such as 
it was known to the ancients, and such as it has been progressively 
enlarged to the view of the moderns, by the astonishing discoveries 
of enterprising and intrepid navigators and travellers, during a 
series of generations. This introduction is happily conceived, and 
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presents to the view of the reader the entry to an immense theatre, 
in which he is to become the spectator of many ingenious, enter. 
taining, and variegated @cenes. The author of the introductory 
discourse has executed his task in the most masterly manner, and 
has proved his superiority in this line of literature ; he has brought 
together, with taste and discrimination, the most prominent features 
of what has occupied the attention and the labours of the learned 
of every age, either with regard to geography, geology, or natural 
history in general. It is pleasing to find, as a frontispiece to the work, 
the emblematic figure by which the ancients typified the earth— 
the famous Mater Rhea Berecynthea Ops Tellus, seated ona throne 
ofivory, and surrounded by the usual insignia of her power. A topo- 
graphical description isyiven, which is indispensable to determine 
the peculiar situation of each country, with well executed geo- 
graphical maps, both ancient and modern, in order to place the 
description more immediately under the eyes of the reader, and 
afford him a clear and accurate idea of it. The history of the cus- 
toms of'every nation precedes these descriptions, beginning with 
those of the people of Asia, who are generally allowed to have been 
the primitive fathers of mankind. And as the knowledge of places 
would be barren and imperfect, without a knowledge of the times 
(since both are requisite to the proper study of history), rapid 
chronological sketches have been annexed to them, respecting the 
ascertained or probable origin of states, and the principal successive 
eras of them that are distinguished by great events. After this, 
the authors enter upon the subject matter of the work, and their 
first point of discussion is, the history of the government and legis- 
lation of all the nations of the earth. It might seem, on the first 
view, that this subject was foreign to their plan, as it has uniformly 
appertained to the department of political history; but a more 
mature consideration will speedily dissipate this doubt. It is 
impossible to ascertain with accuracy, whether we ought to attri- 
bute to government and legislation the peculiar characters of the 
manners and customs of a people, or whether it is the latter 
that formed the nature and boundaries of the former: their in- 
fluence is perhaps reciprocal, and they mutually elucidate and 
explain each other, though we are not enabled to state with pre- 
cision where, or whence, the movement begins. One point is 
certain, that an infinite number of popular customs, especially 
among the ancient nations, would be entirely lost to posterity, if 
particular laws had not preserved a recollection of them, by the 
sole fact of having sometimes secured, and sometimes forbidden, 
the exercise of them. This seems to account for the opinion of 
Draco, who refused to insert in his code any penalty on parricide, 
and who intimated by his silence on that point, that the crime of 
parricide was unknown in his days. How many abominable vices 
were there not among the Hebrews, which are not even alluded to 
by historians, and which are known to us only by means of the 
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reprobation and penalties with which they were threatened by the 
existing laws? Under this same view, an investigation of the 
laws and government of each nation, enters appropriately into the 
history of domestic and social manners. 

In the same way, if the political historian recounts all the continual 
war which have alternately drenched and devastated the earth, so it 
belongs to the historian of manners to furnish us with a knowledge 
of the arms, dress, ensigns, military engines, and all the methods 
of defence which nations have invented, to prevent the victorious 
sword of the foreign usurper from consummating their ruin at some 
convenient period. If the former historian enlarges on the genius 
of the different religions, which have been successively established 
on the earth, it belongs to the latter to describe the modes of wor- 
ship, the sacrifices, solemnities, external forms, and all the cere- 
monies connected with the system of religion. The authors of the 
present work have ably performed this difficult task, and supported 
it with conclusive authorities; they have also added all the forms 
and customs attached to marriages and funerals, the rites of which 
are either more or less pompous, or strange and capricious, and 
have been uniformly considered as forming essential parts of every 
religious system. 

These preliminary essays are immediately followed by the history 
of the two grand creations of human activity, inspired by the 
wants of the imagination, and by those of material existence,—the 
liberal, and the mechanical arts, which Lord Bacon considered as 
the most important branch of true philosophy. Accordingly we 
meet, in this publication, with every degree of information, either 
useful or agreeable: on the one side, respecting architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, music, and dancing; and on the other, 
with regard to agriculture, manufactures, houses, and furniture, 
machines of production, and vehicles of transport, &c.—These 
sources of pleasure and profit are ably explained, and the uses 
to which they were turned, are pointed out in the embellishment 
of public festivals, games, and amusements, either abroad or at 
home, which, under so many diversified and wonderful forms, were 
introduced among the various nations of the universe. Every sensa- 
tion of delight is set in motion by the perusal of this work, when 
we contemplate alternately the origin and successive progress, the 
decay and the revival of so many brilliant inventions and discoveries, 
so many happy inspirations, and so many mysterious secrets, which 
the art of man has extorted from nature, to embellish the deformity 
of life, and to render the burden of human existence more sup- 
portable on earth. In this voluminous publication, we behold a 
vast theatre, that turns on a magick pivot, and gradually unfolds 
an immense series of diversified prospects, in the contemplation of 
which the imagination is transported into a voluptuous reverie : 
and while we survey the nascent progress of art and science in the 
earliest ages, and the gloom of antiquity, and continue our view to 
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the subsequent gradual improvement introduced in the lapse of 
time, by the active energies of the human mind, we may be in- 
dulged in saying, that every nation may apply to its own age and 
generation, the words of Augustus with respect to Rome :—* he 
found it brick, and he left it marble :” 


*‘ Jateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit.” 


The editors being desirous to avoid expatiating in the wide and 
barren fields of metaphysical abstraction, amidst so vast a collec- 
tion of important materials, have taken care to enrich the work 
with designs and engravings executed by the first artists in Italy, 
in order to convey to the reader the exact representations of the 
dwellings, dress, the implements of war and industry, the principle 
masterpieces of art, the emblems of religion, and even those plants 
and animals which, by their singularity, have merited the atten- 
tion of the observer. Nothing seems to have been omitted, to 
render the work both curious and interesting, and make it a species 
of descriptive encyclopedia for this branch of the history of hu- 
man society. The editors originally drew up the publication in 
Italian, in order thereby to erect a monument of glory to their own 
country; and we must acknowledge, that with respect to style, 
though it is uniformily elegant and correct, yet it betrays the 
operation of different hands, and the peculiarities of the various 
authors who have united in the composition. For the Italian lan- 
guage possesses a wonderful flexibility, that lends itself to all the 
modifications of style; and it may be said, that every writer of that 
country has a manner of his own, appropriate entirely to himself, and 
easily to be distinguished from the literary efforts of other authors. 
As, however, the promotion of general information was the object of 
the editors, they have also published the work in French, which is 
now the most universally diffused of all modern languages, espe- 
cially, as governments in general have adopted it as the best medium 
of diplomatic correspondence ; and as it appears that there is only 
one translator*, in the present instance, we discover more uniformity 
in the style, and a more consistent and regular hue in the compo- 
sition. 

The very extensive nature of this publication prevents us from 
giving any specimens of its matter, as they would lead us beyond 
our due limits. We have described it sufficiently to afford a ge- 
neral knowledge of its objects and its utility. To English readers 
it has been hitherto unknown, but we doubt not that it will in time 
obtain that degree of attention from them which it well deserves, 
and that it will not fail to find its place in the library of every man 
of taste. 





* For the French edition. 

















Art. IV. The Life, Diary and Correspondence of Sir Willium Dugdale, 
with an Appendix containing an account of his published works, an Index 
to his manuscript collections, copies of monumental inscriptions to the me- 
mory of the Dugdale Family, and heraldic grants and pedigrees. Edited 


by William Hamper, Esq. E. S.A. 4to. pp. 259. 21.88. Harding, 
Lepard & Co.: 1827. 


THERE is something so venerable in the character of Dugdale, so 
pleasing are the associations connected with his name, and so un- 
mixed is the remembrance of him with those base alloys to reputation, 
which too often intrude themselves upon the memory in derogation 
even of the wise and good, that we feel every wish to regard the 
publication before us with peculiar favour and indulgence. In 
the works of Dugdale, the glories of past ages rise full and vivid to 
the imagination ;—we see revived in their pristine splendour those 
monasteries now in ruins; those abbies long levelled with the dust ; 
and those once magnificent monuments, now, as impalpable as the 
ashes of the dead whose memories they were erected to perpetuate. 
Of episcopal grandeur and wealth, of ecclesiastical authority and 
power, of religious communities and their sanctity, of military orders 
and their gorgeous and gallant pride, he was the voluminous and 
accurate historian. The high-born pride of ancestry found, and still 
finds, gratification from the labours of his pen, and to him is heraldry, 
in all its pomp of blazonry, indebted for copious and learned illus- 
tration. In times when loyalty was a crime, his attachment to the 
throne and person of his sovereign stood fixed and unimpeachable; 
amidst the distractions of civil war, the intrigues of party, and the 
rancorous bickerings of political and religious controversy, he held 
“ the noiseless tenor of his way,” devoted to the cause of solid useful 
learning. Though the servant, of a court in which vice too often led 
to preferment ; in which, religion was mere form, and morals totally 
distegarded ; he persevered in a beautiful simplicity and innocence 
of life, with a mind untainted and a heart uncorrupted by the bane- 
ful influence of unsound principle and loose example. 

_ Labours are not always so happily timed as those of Dugdale; and 
it is seldom that so much would have remained to be regretted had 
death frustrated, or accident diverted him from completing, his great 
designs. Born in the reign of our first James, he witnessed the misfor- 
tunes of his unhappyson. Hesawchurches despoiled, and perverted to 
the uses of civil war, altars overturned, brazen monuments torn down 
and converted into coin ; he beheld the finest cathedrals assigned to 
the soldiers of the parliament for barracks; statues and monuments, 
in stone and marble, beaten to pieces and defaced, and gorgeous 
windows, the finest specimens of art, destroyed without the slightest 
regard for their beauty. But previous to these mre 44 times, 
Dugdale made a large portion of those collections which he after- 
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wards embodied in his works; and thus has he been the means of 
transmitting to posterity the knowledge of a variety of facts, that 
must otherwise have perished without a record. 

The biographical portion of the work now before us is printed 
from a manuscript in Dagdale’s own hand-writing, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, entitled a ‘‘ Brief accompt of the Parentage, and what 
else is memorable of Sir William Dugdale, Kt. Garter Principall 
King of Armes.” It commences with the author's birth ; is carried 
down to his accession to the dignity of garter king of arms, and 
includes, with a retrospect of his official life, an enumeration of 
the books and manuscripts “ by him given to the Herald’s office.” 
When Dr. Maynard, in 1716, published a second edition of the 
history of St. Paul’s Cathedral, he perfixed to it a life of Dugdale, 
printed most probably from acopy of the above MS., and Maynard 
then completed the biography to Dugdale’s ceath : this continuation 
is also comprised in Mr. Slcniner’s volume. The diary is selected 
from a series of interleaved almanacks, preserved in a capacious 
chest, with other relics of his ancestor, by Dugdale Stratford Dug- 
dale, Esq. at Merevale, in Warwickshire. The correspondence 
consists of two hundred and one letters to, and from, Dugdale; a 
number remarkably small, when the extensive connection and pro- 
tracted life of Dugdale are considered ; but really numerous, if we 
consider that it was his usual practice to cut in pieces the letters he 
received, and write his rough draughts upon them; whilst he kept 
few copies of his own communications. Those now published are 
occasionally of great value, and comprise the names of a large por- 
tion of the eminent literary characters of Dugdale’s time. Two 
beautiful portraits of Dugdale, at different periods of his life, and 
several fac-similies of his hand-writing and signatures, form appro- 
priate embellishments of Mr. Hamper’s volume. 

William Dugdale was born in Warwickshire, in 1605. Of his 
family nothing authentic appears prior to the mention of his grand- 
father, “‘ James Dugdale, of Cletherow, in the county of Lancaster, 
which name and family had been of long continuance in those parts.” 
On which Wood pertinently remarks, that “‘ as concerning matters 
relating to his own family, he seemed to have but little regard, 
neither indeed did he take any pains about his own, but rather the 
pedigrees of others, nor had any account of it laying by him; veri- 
fying the Proverb, that none goes worse shod than the shoemaker’s 
wife.” 

The education of Dugdale in boyhood was in the ordinary rou- 
tine; but as early as fifteen, he was most characteristically engaged 
in reading ‘“ Littleton’s Tenures, and some other law books, and 
histories.” A career of laborious reading thus auspiciously begun, 
was diligently persevered in. Accident, or more probably predi- 
lection, directed his attention to the antiquities of his own country ; 
and by the time he was thirty, we find him in intimacy with most 
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of the gentlemen of note in the county, and revelling in the dust of 
those ‘‘ old deeds and evidences which they‘did willingly afford him 
the sight of.’ His fondness for these studies never flagged, and he 
persevered in indulging it, almost to the last hour of his existence. 

The veteran Spelman, at an early period, een himself 
Dugdale’s patron, and his powerful recommendation, backed by 
the influence of Sir Christopher, afterwards Lord Hatton, obtained 
for Dugdale ‘ the king’s warrant to create him a pursuivant at arms 
extraordinary, by the title of blanche lyon,’ and, subsequently, 
‘rouge-croix pursuivant in ordinary.’ 


‘By which means, having a lodging in the Herald's office, and some 
benefit by funeralls and otherwise, with the yearly salary of twenty pounds 
out of the king’s exchequer, for his support, he thenceforth spent the great- 
est part of his time in London, in order to the augmenting his collections 
out of the records of the Tower, and other places about the citty, until the 
summer of 1641, when taking with him one Sir William Sedgwick, a skyl- 
full armes-paynter, Dugdale repaired first to the cathedral of St. Paul in 
the citty of London, and next to the abbey church of Westminster, and 
there making exact draughts of all the monuments in each of them, copy’d 
the epitaphs, according to the very letter: as also all armes in the windows, 
or cutin stone. And having so done, he rode to Peterborow, in North’ton- 
shire, Ely, Norwich, Lincolne, Newarke upon Trent, Beverley, Suthwell, 
Kingston upon Hull, Yorke, Selby, Chester, Litchfield, Tamworth, War- 
wick; and did the like in all those cathedrall, collegiate, conventual, and 
divers other parochial churches, wherein any tombes or monuments were 
to be found ;_ to the end that the memory of them might be preserved for 
future and better times. —Life, pp. 13, 14. 


The first fruit of these extensive labours was the publication of 
the Monasticon Anglicanum. In conformity with the universal 
custom, we speak of this celebrated book, as if Dugdale had been 
alone concerned in its compilation. But the title page itself of 
the first and second volumes, ascribes the work equally to Dugdale 
and a gentleman of the name of Dodsworth*. 

We quote Dugdale’s account of the circumstances under which 
the Monasticon appeared. 


‘The collections of the two volumes of the Monastery Foundations 
being completed, and the publishing of them by the presse desired, an 
offer was made to severall booksellers, of the copies, upon such indifferent 
terms as might have defray’d the chardge of those transcripts so made 
from records and otherwise, as hath been observed. But the booksellers 
not wishing to adventure thereon, Mr. Dodsworth and Mr. Dugdale joined 


* Roger Dodsworth was born in Yorkshire, in 1585. With a natural 
propensity to histories and antiquities, he began early to make collections 
of them. ‘He was a person of wonderful industry, but less judgment ; 
was always collecting and subscribing, but never was publishing anything.” 
— Wood's Fast: Oxon. 
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together, and hyred severall sumes of money to defray the cost and expence 
thereof :—The first volume being finished in a° 1655, a stop was made for 
some yeares of bringing the other to the presse, untill the greatest part of 
that impression was sold off, whereby money might be had to go on there- 
with.’— Life, pp. 24, 26. ) 

‘ The second volume of the Monasticon did not appear till 1661, six 
years after its predecessor; and the third, and last, volume of this magni- 
ficent record of English ecclesiastical magnificence, was delayed twelve 
years longer (1673), by continued pecuniary difficulties. This volume 
bears the name of Dugdale only, on the title-page, and he received a remu- 
neration for it of 50/., and twenty books !’— Diary, p. 134. | 


All the volumes of the original edition of the Monasticon are 
now scarce, and bear an extraordinary price; and the last, in par- 
ticular, is of very rare occurrence, a large part of the impression 
having been. destroyed by fire. Two supplemental volumes were 
published by John Stevens, in 1772; and a splendid reprint of the 
five volumes entire has been executed within these few years, with 
an advantage of editorship, which few similar works have ever 
— enjoyed. A sixth volume is in progress from the same able 

ands. 

The Monasticon originated in the mind of Dodsworth, and the 
execution devolved only partially on Dugdale. But the Illustra- 
tion of the Antiquities of Warwickshire was the child of his own 
fancy; and for upwards of thirty years from the conception of its 
plan, did he nurse it with the unremitting care and fondness of a 
parent. Other occupations claimed a large portion of his atten- 
tion and his time, but this, his favourite work, was never absent 
from his thoughts ; and whether engaged in personal service on his 
sovereign, or in the preparation of other works for publication, he 
still found leisure to collect for, or contribute something to, this 
darling project of his life. 

On a work that has survived the better part of two centuries, 
with increasing reputation, no new eulogy need be attempted ; and 
of all the praise that the world has concurred in pronouncing, none 
more appropriate, just, or terse, can be selected, than that of Dr. 
Whitaker :—“‘ There are works, which scrupulous accuracy, united 
with stubborn integrity, bas elevated to the rank of legal evidence— 
such is ‘Dugdale’s Warwickshire! ’ ”— History of Craven—Adver- 
tisement, 

The times in which Dugdale lived, were not favourable to the 
indulgence of that lettered ease, which was to him the chief charm 
of existence. As pursuivant at arms, he could be viewed in no other 
light than as a dependant on the court; and when the king was 
constrained to seek safety out of his metropolis, Dugdale was sum- 
moned, ‘by his warrant under his royall signe manuall, bearing 
date the first of June, 1642,’ to join the court at York. This was 
no matter of mere form, as the active service in which he was 1m- 
mediately engaged evinces. We pass over the details of this part 
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of his life, stopping only to mention the curious testimony which 


he has given, as to the authenticity of that much disputed volume, 
the ‘ Icon Basilike.” 


‘ I shall make it appear (he says), from the testimony of very credible 
persons, yet living, that the king had begun the penning of these medita- 
tions long before he went from Oxford to the Scots. For the manuscript 
itself, written with his own hand, being found in his cabinet, which was taken 
at Naseby fight, was restored to him after he was brought to Hampton Court, 
by the hand of Major Huntingdon, through the favour of General Fair- 
fax, of whom he obtained it; and that whilst he was in the Isle of Wight, 
it was there seen frequently by Mr. Thomas Herbert, who then waited on 
his majesty, in his bed-chamber; as also by Mr. William Levet.’—Short 
View of the Troubles in England. 


Abstracting himself from that whirlpool of politics and faction, 
which occupies our subsequent annals, Dugdale applied with un- 
remitting diligence to his antiquarian labours; and, on the restora- 
tion, he was appointed to the vacant situation of Norroy king of 
arms. He next succeeded, on the death of Sir Edward Walker, 
1676-7, to the dignified office of garter principal king at arms; 
and soon after received the badge of the order, and the honour of 
knighthood. 

Though Dugdale was at this time in his 72d year, he lived long 
in the enjoyment of his honours. A pious spirit, a grateful heart, 
a cheerful disposition, and an unclouded mind, were the charac- 
teristics that to the last distinguished him. “I dined,” says 
Evelyn, ‘‘at my Lord Privy Seale’s, with Sir Wm. Dugdale, 
garter king at arms. He told me he was 82 [80] yeares of age, 
and had his sight and memory perfect.” (Evelyn’s Diary, 21 May, 
1685). Several long Jetters are extant from, and many more to, 
Dugdale, of this period, on different subjects connected with lite- 
rature ; and in one, so late as this particular year, he addresses a 
series of criticisms to Dr. Brady, on his recently published History 
of England, in which he discusses a great variety of historical 
questions. 

By imprudently exposing himself too long in the moist meadows 
near his house, as Anstis relates (MS. Lives of Officers of Armes, 
Herald’s Office, vol. 1, p. 291), he contracted a cold; which, after 
a few days illness, terminated his useful life. He died in his chair, 
at Blythe Hall, ‘“‘about one of the clock in the afternoon of the 
10th day of February (St. Scholiastica’s day), anno 1685 (7. e. 
1685—6). Whereupon his body being conveyed to the parochial 
church of Shustoke, was, on the 12th of the same month, deposited 
in a stone coffin, in a little vault, which he before had caused to be 
made, under the north side of the chancel.” 

‘What Dugdale hath done is prodigious ; and his memory 
ought to be venerated, and had in everlasting remembrance.” 
Such is the just eulogium of his contemporary, Anthony 4 Wood. 
We have already taken particular notice of his two greatest works, 
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the Monasticon, and the History of the Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire, occupying. five folio volumes. To these must be added the 
History of St. Paul’s Cathedral, folio, 1658; the notice of which 
volume affords us the opportunity of adducing an apposite illus- 
tration of Dugdale’s unwearied application. He borrowed from a 
friend five ancient manuscripts in folio, relating to the history of 
St. Paul’s: his friend died, but his family had the liberality to 
permit Dugdale to select from his papers such documents as would 
be useful to him; and Dugdale carried off ‘no lesse than ten 
porters’ burthens of manuscript books, original charters, old rolls, 
and other very ancient writings,’ connected with the subject of St. 
Paul’s.— Life, p. 26, 27. 

In 1662, appeared Dugdale’s “ Historical Account of the Im- 
banking and Drayning of divers Fenns and Marshes, both in 
Foreign Parts and in this Kingdom,” folio. In 1666 he published, 
“« Origines Judiciales, or Historical Memorials of the English Laws, 
Courts of Justice, Forms of Tryall,” folio; and, in connection with 
his legal researches, he edited Selden’s “‘ Brief Discourse touchin 
the Office of Lord Chancellor of England,” in 1672. The first 
volume of ‘ The Baronage of England, or an Historical Account of 
the most honourable Actions of our English Nobility,” was pub- 
lished in 1675; and the second and third volumes, which were 

rinted and always go together, in 1676. So much was this pub- 
Scasiah regarded in the light of a national work, that he was per- 
mitted to import paper, duty free, to print it on. ‘‘ A short View 
of the late Troubles in England,” folio, appeared in 1681 ; “ The 
Ancient Usage in bearing of such Ensigns of Honour as are com- 
monly call’d Arms,” in 1682; and “‘A Perfect Copy of all Sum- 
mons to the Nobility to the great Councils and Parliaments of this 
Realm,” in 1685, folio. 

These are all the published works of — but he left behind 
him a prodigious mass of manuscripts: Mr. Hamper enumerates 
and describes forty-three volumes in folio, and five in quarto, de- 

osited in the Ashmolean Museum ; and the family of Dugdale, at 
Mesbrale, in Warwickshire, also possess many manuscripts of their 
great ancestor. Nor can we regard our acount of Dugdale’s la- 
bours complete, till we have noticed that he entirely fitted for the 
press the second part of Spelman’s Glossary. ‘The first part also, 
that had been published by Sir Henry in 1626, was afterwards 
considerably augmented by its author; which also being brought 
to Mr. Dugdale, and by him reviewed and made fit for the press, 
both were printed together in 1664.”— Wood’s Fast. Or. 

It is possible that some readers may have been fatigued with this 
catalogue of industry; but before they pass their fiat upon Dug- 
dale as a drudge, a mere ‘‘ pioneer of literature,” let them peruse 
with attention that beautiful effusion, which the gratitude and taste 
of Thomas Warton prompted him to prefix to his own copy of the 
Monasticon : 
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‘‘ Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, 
By Fancy’s genuine feelings unbeguil’d, 
Of painful Pedantry the poring child; 
Who turns of these proud domes th’ historic page, 
Now sunk by Time, and Henry’s fiercer rage. 
Think’st thou the warbling Muses never smil’d 
On his lone hours? Ingenious views engage 
His thoughts on themes, unclassic falsely stil’d, 
Intent. While cloister’d Piety displays 
Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictur’d stores. 
Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strown with flowers.” 





Art. V. Der Eremit in Deutschland. Eine Schrift iiber Sitten und 
Gebraiiche des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts in Monatscheften. Heraus- 
gegeben von Panse. Nos. 2—8. Leipzig. 1826. London: Treiit- 
tel and Wurtz. 


As we have already introduced to our readers the first part of this 
work*, and have given our opinion of its general character and 
pretensions, we shall here only observe, that on going through the 
remaining numbers, we have found no reason to congratulate Mr. 
Panse upon any improvement in his lucubrations. In the third 
number there is (p. 208), one tale of romance, ‘ Die Verirrung,’ or 
The Error, which, if it had been shorter, we should have been 
tempted to translate. From the fourth number, we shall translate 
a sketch, entitled ‘The Head Waiter,’ which is better than most of 
the hermit’s similar efforts at light composition. 


‘ Being, some time ago, rather too soon for dinner, J was induced to 
bestow some attention upon the behaviour of the head waiter at the Chinese 
Hotel; and finding that the man was quite a character, I continued m 
observation for a few days afterwards. When I first noticed him, he was 
most seriously, and thoughtfully, pacing up and down the long table, to 
see that all was as it ought to be. Plates, knives and forks, glasses, and 
every thing must be placed in regular battle array; bills of fare must be 
laid at both ends; and these he writes himself in his own manner of spell- 
ing, but in very well-formed letters. He knows where every usual guest 
likes to sit, and in what manner he likes to be served. From the moment 
the clock strikes, he holds himself in readiness to bow and smirk according 
torule. During the first course, he has a hard duty, and is like a single 
soldier, commanded by a score of officers, and required to move at once to 
the right, to the left, forwards, backwards, face about, quickly, gently, in 
every imaginable manner: but the second course relieves him. The 
guests take it more quietly, they begin to talk to each other, and to call 
him Monsieur Frederick, an appellation which never fails to delight him, 
because it shews that the gentlemen are pleased, and have no fault to find. 


* See the M. R. for May, p. 11 6. 
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‘ He now places himself, with comparative ease, sometimes behind one 
chair, sometimes behind the other, still casting his eyes round in eve 
direction, but occasionally playing with his solid gold chain and seals, or 
adjusting his enormous shirt-collar. Should a moment of actual leisure 
occur, he pulls the silken string of the time-piece, to regale the company 
with a tune, whilst he compares notes with his master, on the success which 
the various dishes have met with. When wine begins to be called for, a 
fresh bustle ensues; for although he is pretty well acquainted with the 
taste of the usual customers, there may be strangers: besides, gentlemen 
will be capricious. Nevertheless, he has a very quick tact in classifying 
the guests, and in treating them according to their rank and pretensions, 
If any one moves to the company, by bending his head two inches deeper 
than the vertical line, takes a seat quietly, waits modestly until he gets 
served, or begs to be helped to something, Mr. Frederick will immediately 
assume a consequential air, take no particular notice of the new comer, 
and look another way, whilst he helps him sideways to what he wants, and 
listens to the conversation of other persons. He will take the first oppor- 
tunity to ask the stranger, whether he drinks white or red? Wiirzbur 
or Burgundy? and should there be no wine ordered at all, Mr. Frederick’s 
indifference becomes absolute neglect, and he will scarcely come at the 
third calling. 

‘ His behaviour is much better towards those who come in without bowing 
at all, throw hat or cloak on the table or chair nearest at hand, scarcel 
look at the company, but sit down at once, take up the bill of fare, and 
loudly call for the waiter. He will readily perform his duty, look them 
fully, but civilly, in the face when he presents any thing, and wait for an 
Opportunity to ask what they will be pleased to drink: he keeps in their 
neighbourhood, or passes frequently before them, so that they may not have 
the trouble of calling for him. Yet, even this politeness is nothing to that 
which he displays, when someone enters impetuously, but stands immoveable 
until his cloak or his hat and stick are taken from him, asks for bouzllon 
instead of soup, and for Malaga or Johannisberg, instead of common table 
wine. With him Frederick is all ear, and all submission; he asks for “ his 
honor’s commands,” and bends his head that he may catch every word, 
and comply with its import as expeditiously as possible, without once 
attempting to play with his watcl-chain, or to mind his personal 
adjustment. 

‘Such are his manners in his own department; but when he gives a look 
to the long room, where the service is carried on by the under-strappers, 
he takes no notice of any body; unless it be by some occasional remarks 
on the manner of eating in Paris, or by the information, that holding the 
knife continually in the right hand, and the fork in the left, is a custom 
which has been introduced by Englishmen. His condescension does not 
go further; he never thinks of assisting any of the customers; and should 
they be so ignorant as to ask him, he bids them to address themselves to 
the servants, whom he takes every opportunity to scold, and to bustle 
about. Even an accidental call for a better sort of wine cannot win him 
over to more politeness in this room; because he simply takes it for 
granted, that such an exception is founded on the celebration of a birth- 
day, or some equally uninteresting circumstance.’ 


In all the numbers, from the fifth to the eighth inclusive, which 
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are intended to compose the second volume, we can find only two 
papers that are worth exhibiting in abridgment, as illustrations of 
German manners and feeling. The first of these, ‘The Funeral 
(Das Begrabniss) reminds us a little of the manner of Jean Paul. 


‘{ lately paid a visit to my early friend Stillibe, at his parsonage, in the 

pleasant valley of Freiberg. His little village lay towards the acclivity of 

a hill surrounded with green as with a garland; and an ancient church 

steeple overtopped the full grown lime trees. ‘* You are most welcome,” 

exclaimed the doctor on my appearance: “ but to-day you will have to 

mourn with us; for all my parishioners share in the grief of one among 

them who has lost his only daughter.” The bells of the antiquated steeple 

. soon after began to toll, and the procession advanced through the old ivy- 

covered entrance of the church-yard. The coffin was once more opened 

before the grave, and the corpse lay like a marble statue, half covered 

with wreaths of white roses. All were now bathed in tears; and the 

relatives, pressing the cold hand of the dear departed took their last fare- 

well of her. My friend then spoke some words of consolation, by repre- 

senting how the young and innocent being had left this world in all her 

purity, to await in a state of blessedness the consummation of time, when 

she should be joined by those who were now lamenting her. The choir of 

scholars then sang the death-hymn, and the mild solemnity with which 

the whole was conducted, made me almost fancy that departed spirits 

would be reconciled to their fate, if they could hover over the spot, and 

witness the ceremony. After the covering and lowering of the body, the 

congregation slowly departed: but I stayed behind with my friend to walk 

round the place. We entered the little old church, at the entrance of 

which I found many garlands of artificial flowers, and inscriptions, under 

glass covers. These were consecrated to the memory of the dead; and 

several among them appeared to have been hung up as much as two 

hundred years. But there were also some quite fresh; and one, shining 

with gold and silver leaves, had but just been placed there, for the subject 

of this day’s ceremony. The sun was majestically sinking into a blue 

evening cloud; and as he was gilding the tops of the lime trees and elder 

thickets, my friend said, ‘‘ the generations of inhabitants have been succeed- 

ing each other for centuries in my parish; but all the departed now rest 

together in this little church-yard. The grave just before us perhaps still 

contains some few remnants of a neighbouring squire, whose fields and 

gardens once constituted the greatest part of our cultivated neighbourhood, 

and whose life was spent in a continual round of gaiety at marriages, 

christenings, and other rejoicings; whilst next to him lies the body of a 

poor unfortunate widow, who passed her life in want and misery, consi- 

| dering it as a great favour that she was allowed to pick up, barefooted and 

in rags, the gleanings which his well-fed servants had left. There is no 

difference between them now; but still they are remembered: and there 

is a melancholy kind of satisfaction in the thought of our being mentioned 
in kindness by those who survive us. Yonder is the burial-ground of m 

own family ; and the village people still point out the grave of my father 

with sympathy and tenderness. {[ almost rejoice in the idea of my being 

one day laid between him and Wilhelmina my sister, who died at the age 

of twenty, and is not yet forgotten in the parish: I too shall be accom- 
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panied by old and young, to my long resting place, and carry with me 
their feelings of friendly regret, which, I trust, this sequestered spot will 
long revive.” 

‘ «« How very different,” continued my friend, “are the same events in 
large towns, where selfishress and dissipation engross the first place in 
society. There the death of the most respectable individual is but reported 
as a part of the daily casualties, of which it would be ridiculous to speak. 
for any length of time: for the regrets of near relations or sincere friends 
are little heeded in the various pursuits of the multitude. Just as bees 
will’ convey a dead body out of the hive, and throw it where it will least 
inconvenience the busy survivors, so does a dead human being there disa 
pear from the scene of activity and sink into oblivion. Saying that a 
certain person has ceased to exist, is only reporting the circumstance which 
will prevent the individual from carrying on business, visiting a club, or 
appearing on public occasions. During my stay at L., I was present at 
the funeral of a highly respectable, that is to say, a very opulent gentle- 
man, whom the inexorable messenger had summorfed away from the ve 
midst of splendour and amusement. I had to pass a long file of coaches 
to reach the house of mourning, at the entrance of which, the undertaker 
informed me, that no condolence was desired. The company was in splen- 
didly furnished rooms, where wine and sweatmeats were handed round, 
and each person talked with his neighbour on the subject which he best 
liked, only rather more softly than usual, and taking care to refrain from 
laughter. A few only, who could find no matter for conversation, were 
under the unpleasant necessity of sitting a full hour quietly and with grave 
countenances on their respective chairs. But at last the muster-roll was 
called, according to the strictest notions of rank and etiquette; and then 
the procession began to move slowly through the streets. Thousands of 
spectators accompanied us to admire the show, whilst my companion in 
the coach examined me about the news of the day, and the latest occur- 
rences at the university. At the gate of the burial-ground we halted, and 
a servant hastily inquired whether it was our pleasure to proceed or to 
return: my astonishment rendered me at first speechless, but I at last stam- 
mered out, ‘proceed.’ My fellow traveller naturally inferred that I had 
never been at such a ceremony before, and he therefore kindly informed 
me of its nature. ‘‘ Consider the whole affair,” he said, “‘ as a pantomime: 
nearly all the corps of this black gentry who surround us, with lemons in 
their hands, are actually hired for the purpose. You will see them again 
at every fashionable funeral, because they are quite a standing troop, and 
this kind of engagement constitutes a part of their income. With the 
exception of the undertaker and some of his assistants, they are mechanics, 
cobblers, and servants out of employment, who get their guilder, to put 
on a black suit and maintain a long face for an hour or two: they feel 
of course not the slightest concern in the act itself. The families of the 
deceased are obliged, for the sake of their own credit, to bespeak as brilliant 
a pageant as possible ; and this is the cause of the long train of coaches, 
chaises, and servants of every description. With regard to the invitations, 
they are a mere affair of convenience : the nearest relatives must attend as a 
matter of course, and titled or wealthy people look upon the transaction 
as a farce, in which they are expected to perform their parts. You must 
therefore not be surprised at seeing by far the greater number of coaches 
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wheel round as soon as they have reached the obnoxious church-yard, and 
return full gallop among the busy scenes of the living. The mourners 
quickly undress, and pursue their usual occupations or amusements, with- 
out bestowing a single thought on the departed. The learned do not 
behave better on such occasions than others. It is not long since a pro- 
fessor at the university was buried,a great and celebrated man, whose 
writings will long be esteemed: the procession was numerously and respect- 
ably attended by masters and students, and all the proceedings appeared 
to be solemn and impressive. Judge then of my astonishment when I 
perceived that the gentlemen had no sooner made good their public entry 
at the large gate in front, than they stole out again one after the other by 
a small opening in the rear of the ground.” 

‘Whilst my friend was thus speaking, we were joined by his wife, who 
told us that supper was ready, and invited us to come in. In the mean 
time, it had become dark, and I did not attempt to conceal from the lady, 
that I was by no means anxious to prolong my stay on the spot where she 
found us, and that I should not be able to defend myself against a certain 
feeling of melancholy, if I were always to live in the neighbourhood of the 
dead, looking at the little hillocks under which so many of my acquaint- 
ances were mouldering into dust. She answered with a smile, that she had 
in some measure anticipated my feelings in that respect, and that she had 
prepared a room for me, in which the windows looked towards the village, 
since a direct communication with the church-yard might have disturbed 
my rest during the night, and conjured up frightful apparitions from the 
graves, to steal by moonlight into my presence; or, at least, to make me 
an unwilling witness of their proceedings around the church. We, our- 
selves, are accustomed to these things, and, knowing that none will come 
hither but old friends and acquaintances, we never feel any alarm. You 
may, resumed the husband, find something unpleasant in the idea of being 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the departed; and modern burial 
grounds are now mostly removed from the haunts of men to lonely and 
sequestered places. But the frequent sight of a melancholy place, consider- 
ably abates the primitive feeling of aversion ; and nothing remains but the 
mvuurnful attachment, by which the recollection of the past is linked to the 
present, and by which we are reminded of all the vanity of our former hopes 
and fears. The thoughts of the future mingle with this train of ideas, and 
prevent us from forgetting our higher destination in the mere round of 
wordly pursuits. The sight of a coffin does not produce upon us the same 
effect which it has in large towns, where it is only considered as a shell for 
some lifeless form, which is usually quite unknown to the beholder. Here 
we know every pilgrim that finishes his career amongst us: all have been 


more or less connected with us, and all must excite our interest.’—pp. 130 
—134. 


The other, and only remaining extract which we have to offer, is 
in a less sentimental, and a livelier strain. Under the title of ‘ Die 
Gevatterwahl,’ or, The Choice of Sponsors, it introduces us to the 
fashions of a German christening; and will be found to describe, 
rather appallingly, a few of the weighty obligations imposed on the 
office of godfather, among our Teuton.c neighbours. The embar- 
rassing difficulties which in Germany, it seems, attend the harmo- 
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nious selection of persons to unite in that important relation, are 
here detailed, not without some degree of humour. 


‘Having lately been blessed by a double addition to my family, in the 
shape of healthy twin-sons, this unexpected measure of felicity entailed 
upon me various embarrassments, from the procuring of two eligible wet- 
nurses, up to the election of suitable sponsors. My good lady was ina 
very precarious and delicate state of health, so that my worthy mother-in- 
law could not think of quitting her bedside: or otherwise she would have 
been the most proper person to provide for all the exigencies of the case, and 
also to bear all the weight of responsibility herself, instead of continually 
urging me on, and demanding an account of my proceedings. Our town 
contains about twelve thousand inhabitants; and whoever knows what an 
infinite variety of jarring interests are to be consulted amongst such a 
population, will surely sympathize with me, on considering that I was 
here absolutely to be guided by principles of etiquette. Moreover, the 
office of godfather is no light business in this part of the world. A gentle- 
man who wishes to behave handsomely, must begin by waiting (in full 
dress) upon the godmother, and assure her, that he considers the honour of 
being engaged with her in such a relation, as one of the most fortunate 
events of his life: in proof of which, he must afterwards send her an ele- 
gant nosegay of real, or artificial flowers, enveloping trinkets, so that the 
value of the bouquet may amount to some thirty dollars, more or less, 
according to the extent of his gallantry. The mother of the child expects 
of course an acceptable morning-cap with French lace; and the nurse, the 
waiting woman, and the maid of all work, would be sorely disappointed, if 
they were not all to receive some reasonable tokens of his liberality. Then 
come the dues of the church, from the clergyman down to the sexton ; and 
if the individual has not an equipage of his own, he is in duty bound to hire 
the best that can be procured for the occasion, when the coachman and ser- 
vant naturally look for a respectable allowance. Lastly, the godson must 
be provided with silver spoons, and, in due course, with a watch, and simi- 
lar appendages, according to his advance in age and life. 

‘ Knowing all this, and having a confused notion of various other impor- 
tant points, I was loath to act altogether at my own risk and peril, and I 
endeavoured to lay, at least, a part of the weight on the shoulders of my 
wife and mother-in-law, by requesting to have a formal consultation on the 
most striking topics. The three deciding powers having, at least, nomi- 
nally, equal votes, I took out my pocket-book to keep a note of the results, 
whilst the old lady was running over in her mind, those parts of the town 
where we had the best chance of finding what we wanted. According to 
the established order, there must be four godfathers and two godmothers ; 
and, considering the difficulty of effecting our purpose, I was for taking 
such individuals as were likely to suit us, without heeding the different 
relations in which they might stand with one another. ‘‘ Then we should 
make a fine business of it,” said the ladies: ‘‘ no, no, the contingent 
circumstances must be maturely considered in all cases.” ‘ Your wife's 
father,” added my mother-in-law, ‘‘ was also a man of your description, who 
did not care whom he offended, so long as he could please himself; and he 
involved his family in a pretty affair when your wife was christened. He 
had asked the inspector of the roads, and a very good sort of person he 
was; but then to make him meet the wife of the counsellor, whose coach- 
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man had but shortly before been fined, was a very improper thing. The 
lady never spoke, and she would neither eat nor drink : nay, what is worse, 
during the ceremony of baptism, she not only would not look at the inspector, 
but when the clergyman asked the usual questions, she positively said no, in- 
stead of yes, stamping with her feet, and putting us all in the utmost conster- 
nation. It was only by the greatest exertions and mild persuasions of our 
worthy rector, that she was made to perform her part at all on the occasion 
of the ceremony: but you may easily imagine how it was performed; and 
then we had the everlasting enmity of the godmother into the bargain. 
Now this might have been avoided if the needful precautions had been taken: 
the coachman ought to have been asked whether a reconciliation had taken 
place, the more so as the street-sweepers had been observed not to take off 
their hats before the counsellor’s wife, which plainly showed that all was 
not right between her and their master, the inspector. In another case, 
matters had been still more badly managed. Mr. Gummi, the rich mer- 
chant, and Miss Bierreich, were asked to meet each other, which was quite 
shocking. They had been dancing together at the corporation-ball, and 
were walking round the room, when Mrs. Gummi, in a fit of jealousy, 
came rushing in between them, and spoke of adultery, separation, and 
other things, which caused a great deal of scandal. The affair had been 
but just hushed up, when our invitation arrived, and broke in afresh upon 
the domestic peace of two families. ‘‘ By all this you see,” continued my 
worthy mother-in-law, “‘ that it requires nice discrimination to select pro- 
perly.” ‘* Well, well,” I replied, ‘‘but we must proceed: what do you 
think of the burgomaster, and the rector’s lady? ”—** That won’t do at all : 
at the last vacancy of the clerk’s place, the magistrate wanted to bring in 
a poor relation, whereas, the clergyman wished to appoint a man who was 
to undertake keeping his private books and registers, without charging 
any thing for the trouble, and the two gentlemen have ever since been on 
bad terms.”—-“ But what is that to their ladies?” ‘‘ Oh heavens! how you 
talk. If my late husband had quarrelled with the husband of my very 
best friend, I should immediately have dropped all acquaintance;. and had 
I met with her in the street, | should have given her to understand, that 
she must have been reduced to sad straits to have married such a man. 
Conjugal love, undoubtedly, prompts a well-educated woman to share in 
her husband’s friendships and enmities.” Upon this | took a pinch of 
snuff, without making any reply; and my wife proposed our family phy- 
sician. I assented, and inquired for a female partner; when the old lady 
stated, that she should not have thought of the doctor; ‘‘ but since he was 
our choice, he would be best matched by—but no! he did not like pious 
meetings ; and, therefore, the captain’s wife would not answer.” The 
comptroller and the mayoress were then mentioned, and approved of: but 
still, they were not to be invited without further inquiry. The old house- 
keeper was dispatched on this important mission, and the consultation put 
off until her return, which was not a speedy one. When she came at 
last, she said, that all would have been well, if the comptroller’s lady had not 
made the acquisition of a shawl, for which the mayoress had been in treaty 
herself, and which she very unwillingly relinquished. She theretore 
did not fail to intimate, that she had refused buying the article, because 
she had every reason to believe that it was not genuine. By this declara- 
tion, the other party did of course feel sorely aggrieved; and it would be 
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a long time before any members of their respective families would. be al- 
lowed to meet'in a friendly manner. ‘“ Ha, ha!” exclaimed my mother- 
in-law triumphantly, “‘you see what you have escaped by my timely cau- 
tion: but what must we do now?” This question was much sooner put 
than answered, and I fairly began to lose patience. I declared to the 
ladies, that they must either settle the affair between themselves, or expect 
me to finish it in my own way ; namely, by asking the very first half dozen 
persons that might come into my head, without my caring in the least for 


their respective friendships or piques. J thought they paid dearly enough 
‘for the honour which was intended for them; and if they would but con- 


sent to come at all, I was perfectly satisfied, and did not wish to interfere 
with their feelings. —pp. 191— 195. 


These passages must suffice for the objects with which we set 
forth :—to glean from our ‘ Hermit’ a few of his best sketches, 
and to illustrate by an examination of his work, the present man- 
ner and matter of magazine writing in his country. If we are to 
form our judgment from these productions, our readers will proba- 
bly agree with us, that the periodical literature of Germany is at a 
very low ebb of originality and taste ;—but we are willing to be- 
lieve, that it would not be altogether fair to offer the miscellany 


before us, for the best examples of the whole class of publications 
to which it belongs. 





Art VI. The Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin, of the Theatres Royal, 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Haymarket, &c., and Author of the 
Cabinet, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. London: Colburn. 1827. 


In England it has been long the fashion to overdo every thing. 
When the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe first found favour with the 
public, they were pursued, or rather persecuted, by such a host of 
imitators, that she was almost ashamed at one period of her life to 
acknowledge her offspring. Some successful comedies and dramas 
next appeared; it would be difficult to conjecture the causes of 
their good fortune, but whatever they may have been, the race of 
drudges was again animated from its lethargy, and the town was 
sickened with the nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine operas, dramas, 
farces, and comedies, of Reynolds, O’Keefe, Dimond, Dibdin, 
Colman, and a multitude of others, whom it would be a waste of 

aper to name. Next sprung up the age of poetry, with Sir 
Walter Scott, Moore, and Byron, as its presiding spirits, and so far 
as their productions were concerned, it was an age that may bear 
to be compared with any former period of poetic literature, which 
graces the annals of our country. But again the vice of modern 
times was close upon their glory. Such myriads of bards, Scottish, 
Moorish, and Byronian, followed in their train, that it was impos- 
sible to go into any company in which two or three authors were 
not to be found, expecting the congratulations of everybody present 
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upon their “‘ very promising” tributes to the muses. For his sins, 
and those of his ancestors, Sir Walter Scott became a novelist in 
the historico-romantic style, and from the day that ‘ Waverley” 
appeared, down to the period in which we write, the presses of 

dinburgh and London have been literally groaning under the 
weight of productions, founded upon the models which he has 
successively given to the world. For a season—a short interval of 
violent intoxication—the rage for commercial, not to say gambling, 
speculations prevailed, and it was not until they pretty well 
drained the country of its superabundant wealth, that the gentlemen 
of the Stock Exchange could be prevailed upon to believe that 
sobriety, even if it were not a virtue, was necessary to be observed, 
provided they had any desire whatever to protract the connection 
between their souls and bodies. To this epidemic succeeded the 
plague of autobiography, which has already diffused its insect 
progeny far and wide, to the infinite annoyance of all his majesty’s 
subjects. It is true, that the cobblers have not yet begun to write 
their histories; that the laundresses of the Inns of Court, the 
itinerant tinkers, the scavengers, the gipsies, the apple-women and 
the venders of green groceries, have up to the present moment 
resisted the biographic contagion. But should they prove insen- 
sible to its influence, after reading the two precious volumes now 
before us, we must give them credit for a greater portion of literary 
judgement, than usually falls to the share of persons in their sphere 
of life, particularly when they are exposed to the temptation of 
making money, merely by a few exertions of those faculties desig- 
nated under the specious titles of memory and invention. 

We may at once allow, that the greater portion of Mr. Dibdin’s 
memoirs are the offspring of the former faculty alone: we do really 
believe, that though he has been dealing in fiction all his life, he 
has not drawn upon his imagination for more than two or three 
letters, and perhaps half a dozen scenes and adventures, which 
were originally intended, no doubt, for the stage, and were inserted 
in these volumes by mistake. But conceding to him all that he 
can reasonably desire upon this point, we may be allowed to ask, 
what it signifies to this world of ours, if he could depose to the 
truth of every syllable which he has set down? We do not finda 
single good anecdote in the whole work. As to his personal 
history, it is composed principally of play-bills, and of accounts of 
nearly two hundred theatrical entertainments, which he has pro- 
duced during his life. Had these, or any one of these precious crea- 
tions of his fertile brain, been worthy of resuscitation from the deep 
oblivion to which they were consigned within a few weeks after 
they were born, their history might have been tolerable enough— 
at least to thosepersons who feel delight in collecting every scrap 
of intelligence that relates to theatres: but, unfortunately, the 
case is quite the reverse. There may be some individuals in exist- 
ence who remember ‘“‘ The Cabinet,” and “ Mother Goose ;” but 
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when we look over the rest of Mr. Dibdin’s catalogue, we verily 
believe, that if all the operas, comedies, farces, melo-drames, and 
burlettas, the names of which are there recorded, were set up to 
auction, they would not extract from the pocket, even of a cheese. 
monger, the sum of half-a-crown. 

In one point of view we must admit that this work displays the 
character of Mr. Dibdin undera favorable aspect. Whatever may 
have been the impulses that led him to a theatrical career, it is im- 
possible to read his book without acknowledging that his life has 
been an almost uninterrupted course of severe, though we regret to 
say, unsuccessful industry. He deserves too, much credit for the 
attachment which he uniformly appears to have felt for his home, 
and his family, the more so as such a virtue is so rarely found 
among those who are in any way connected with the stage. In 
another respect, also, this work is not altogether unworthy of the 
short notice we mean to bestow upon it, as it affords a striking 
lesson to those who may be tempted, in early life, to throw away 
the safe prospects which their friends may have provided for them, in 
order to indulge what is commonly called ‘‘ a passion for the drama!” 

After obtaining the rudiments of a limited education, our remi- 
niscent was placed with a respectable upholsterer in the city, but 
such was his hereditary inclination for theatres, that, before his 
apprenticeship, expired he stole away one fine morning from his mas- 
ter’s house, and stowed himself in the cabin of a Margate-hoy, 
with the view of joining the company that nightly murdered Hamlet, 
at that far-famed watering place. His hopes, however, were not 
destined to be gratified in the first instance : the Margate establish- 
ment under Mate, was full, and he was recommended to try his 
fortune with the ‘Dover company’. We shall give the account of 
his introduction to the manager on this occasion—time, the summer 
of 1789—>place, the village of Eastbourne. 


‘ When I came to the inn, the first thing I saw was my little valise, 
which had arrived the day before, addressed to the care of the manager. 
I wished to have improved my dress a little before I waited on the great man, 
forgetting that it would be first necessary to receive my wardrobe from 
himself. The moment I claimed acquaintance with the parcel, and 
asked a waiter where the manager lived, a very shrewd-looking, and 
rather handsome lad of about fourteen, replied, ‘‘ Mr. Richland, sir, is in 
the house; and if you are the new gentleman he expects, will be very 
happy to see you.” This youth was nephew of the manager, his name 
Jerrold, to which he subsequently added a Fitz, and afterwards became 
manager of the Theatre-Royal York, in which circuit he some two years 
since died. 

‘The idea of meeting the manager in my dusty dishabille was rather un- 
pleasant ; but before I could express myself to that effect, young Jerrold 
threw open a door, and I was instantaneously in the presence of Mr. Rich- 
land, manager; Mr. Russell (the since far-famed ‘‘ Jerry Sneak” of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, and now the merry manager of Brighton), deputy- 
manager; Mr. Villars, a pompous, corpulent gentleman, about three- 
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score, who took care, every five minutes, to let you know he was not only 
an actor but an author; that he had written a comedy in five acts, and 
that his wife was the best actress in the company ; besides which, he found 
fault with every thing and every body; and from the acidity of his features 
and remarks, had obtained the sobriquet of ‘Old Vinegar.” This portly 
satirist was well contrasted by a tall, gaunt, meagre-looking gentleman, 
who, from some nasal defect, snuffed out dramatic quotations with an 
irresistibly ludicrous effect, and also boasted of Ais better-half, who, if not 
the best actress, he affirmed to be the prettiest woman in the corps, either 
in or out of breeches. This gentleman, whose name was Harper, was blest 
with a form and face, the component parts of which were still more dis- 
cordant than his voice. Mr. Parsons, a serious actor, who always 
laughed, sat next to a melancholy comedian, father of the youth Jerrold, 
who had so suddenly “ let me in” to this long-sought society ; and whose 
greatest professional importance arose from the inspiring circumstance of 
his being possessed of ‘‘ a real pair of the great Mr. Garrick’s own shoes,” 
in which the happy Jerrold played every part assigned to him, and conse- 
quently maintained a most respectable standing in the theatre. I still see 
the delight with which his eyes sparkled, when he exhibited these relics of 
the mighty Roscius to me for the first time; and his stare of admiration, 
on learning that the ‘“‘ new gentleman” was really and truly no more nor 
less than a genuine godson of the immortal G. | 

‘I delivered Mr. Mate’s letter to Mr. Richland, a remarkably handsome 
and good-humoured John-Palmerelooking sort of a gentleman, who gave 
me a very hearty welcome; and frankly said his company was so thin, that 
my arrival could not fail of being an acquisition in some way or other. He 
then introduced me to the gentlemen collectively, and each gentleman 
individually to me; concluding the ceremony by asking me to favour him 
with a “taste of my quality,”—in other words, sing a song, and afterwards 
dine with him. I would much rather have dined first, and sung after- 
wards; but a request from a manager being, in my estimation, nothing 
less than a command, I made a sort of theatrical apology about fatigue, 
taken by surprise, &c. &c., and hoped for “ usual indulgence,” while I 
sang ‘‘ Poor Jack.” The song being quite new, all seemed pleased with it : 
Richland exclaimed, ‘ Capital!”—Russell, “‘ Very good !”—Old Vinegar 
said, there were odd lines in it, but yet it was exactly the song to suit his 
wife, who acted and sung vastly well, when in a sailor’s dress: Harper 
snutiled out, that his wife looked well in any dress: Parsons cried 
‘“‘ Bravo!” and Jerrold swore by Garrick’s shoes, it was excellent. I then, 
by desire, sang ‘‘ Bonny Bet,” and ‘Charming Village Maid,” from 
O’Keeffe’s last new farce of ‘‘ The Farmer ;” and being next required to 
name what character L wished for a first appearance, to make a show of 
my versatility, I fixed upon ‘“‘ Young Norval,” though it was a part I had 
never studied ; but I kept that to myself—borrowed a book, as I said, “ just 


to refresh my memory ;” and promised to be quite ready for the attempt 
on the following evening.’—vol. 1, pp. 66—69. 


Here again, however, he was destined to be disappointed. The 
tragedy was ‘commanded’ by a great banker’s lady, and as the part 
belonged to Russell, he could not waive his rights on such an im- 
portant occasion. Dibdin was therefore obliged to hang the ca 
of his ambition a peg or two lower, and to aki his debut as Cap- 
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tain Valentine, in O’Keeffe’s farce of ‘‘The Farmer.” The result 
was, that, under the nom de guerre of Merchant, he was added to 
the ‘ Dover Company.’ The theatre, it seems, was formed in a very 
large barn and adjoining stables, and our reminiscent adds as a re- 
markable circumstance, that the rent of it was punctually paid toa _ 
carrier to whom it belonged. It was not above ten feet in altitude, 
yet Russell advertised for his benefit the exhibition of a giant thirty. 
feet high! Few of our readers are perhaps aware of the mode in 
which the exchequers of the rural theatres are managed. 


‘ My own particular longings at this time were principally for a lead« 
ing part in every evening's play, a good salary every week, and a great 
benefit at the end of the season. In the first instance, I was freely in- 
dulged ; our numbers being so limited, that two parts in one play was by 
no means an uncommon allotment: with respect to salary, I had said 
nothing, having been assured I should share the same advantages as the 
best performer in the company; with which promise I was satisfied till the 
close of the week, determined not to make any exorbitant demand; but Rich- 
land soon explained what sharing meant. No person had a stated salary; 
but a portion of all money taken at the doors went first to pay rent, servants, 
and tradesmen; and the remainder being divided into a certain number of 
aliquot parts, the manager took six of those portions for his trouble, and 
the use of his scenery and wardrobe ; and every other member of the corps 
took one; the prompter had something- additional: and if any actor had 
interest or address to procure the theatre a night’s patronage from any 
family of rank, he claimed an additional share, for what was a very ins- 
portant service. For some period there was what might be deemed ve 
profitable business; and consequently, with the exception of triflin 
squabbles about choice of characters, general harmony prevailed. With 
respect to myself, being the only male performer who could turn a tune, 
no one disputed my title to what is termed first singing business; and a 
good song, in a village, is thought more of by the audience than all the 
acting on the stage. —vol. i., pp. 80, 81. 


_ This ‘sharing’ system wasnot much to Dibdin’s mind. He 
therefore was happy to accept ‘a respectable salary,’ from Gardner, 
‘ well known in Kent, as the theatrical manager of Mrs. Baker, 
of the Canterbury, Rochester, Tunbridge Wells, Maidstone, Fever- 
sham, Deal, and other theatres.’ Thissame Mrs. Baker, by the 
way, must be remembered by every body whoever visited Tunbridge 
Wells. She was aneccentric and excellent woman, and we are 
pleased to find her character and habits very accurately described by 
the author. 


‘This good lady, who read but little, and had learned no more of 
writing than to sign her name, had been left a widow, without any re- 
sources but her own praiseworthy industry (and I am happy to add, pro- 
fitable) stock of industry. She was at this time beginning to realize the 
very considerable property she since died possessed of. She had many 
eccentricities ; but from more than twenty years’ acquaintance with her, I 
think I may add, she owned an excellent heart, with much of the appear- 
ance and manners of a gentlewoman: she could, “in a good cause, and 
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with the law on her side,” sometimes condescend to lingual expression, 
more idiomatic of Peckham-fair technicals than the elegance to be ex- 
pected from a directress of the British drama. 

‘On making my bow in her saloon of audience, two ladies arose, and 
made each a profound, and (as both were good dancers), not an inelegant 
courtesy : the principal figure was the lady of whom I have so long been 
speaking; the other was her sister, principal comic dancer, occasional 
actress, wardrobe keeper, and professed cook. 1am proud to say, that 
the frequent and hearty hospitality of the manageress enables me to speak 
to the professional excellence (in the latter capacity) of Miss Wakelin, so 
was the maid ycleped: for the exercise of her combined stock of talent she 
received from her sister board and lodging, a guinea and a half per week, 
a benefit in every town, 2. e. four or five in a year, and other emoluments, 
by way of perquisite. 

‘The daily and nightly employ of the superior sister was not less 
arduous than that of her virgin relative. The indefatigable priestess of 
Thalia and Melpomene went every morning to market, and kept the box- 
book, on which always lay a massy silver ink-stand ; which, with a superb 
pair of silver trumpets, several cups, tankards, and candlesticks of the ~ 
same pure metal, it was the lady’s honest pride to say she had paid for 
with her own hard earnings. She next manufactured the daily play-bill, 
by the help of scissors, needle, thread, and a collection of old bills; 
cutting a play from one, an interlude from another, a farce from a third, 
and sewed them neatly together; and thus precluded the necessity of pen 
and ink, except where the name of a former actor was to make way for a 
successor, and then a blank was left for the first performer who happened 
to call in, and who could write, to fill up. A sort of levee for those of her 
establishment who had business with her, while others were rehearsing on 
the stage (for her dwelling was generally in the theatre), filled up the re- 
mainder of the morning. Her family, consisting of a son, two daughters 
(one of the young ladies being the Siddons and Jordan, and the other the 
Crouch and Billington of the company), together with her sister, and Mr. 
Gardner, the manager, and sometimes a favourite actress or actor, were 
added to the dinner party; which no sooner separated, than Mrs, B. pre- 
pared for the important five-hours’ station of money-taker at box, pit, and 
gallery doors, which she very cleverly united in one careful focus; and 
saved by it as much money in her life-time as I lost at the Surrey Theatre 
in six or seven years. When the curtain dropped, she immediately retired 
to her bed-chamber, with the receipts of the evening in a large front 
pocket, leaving always a supper table substantially covered, for the rest of 
the family. Twice a week, when the theatre was not open, a pleasant 
little tea and card party, concluding at an early hour, filled up the time 
which, on other evenings, was allotted to the business of the theatre. 
When Mrs. Baker (who had many years previously only employed actors 
and actresses of cherry-wood, holly, oak, or ebony, and dressed and un- 
dressed both the ladies and gentlemen herself), first engaged a living 
company, she not only used to beat the drum behind the scenes, in 
Richard, and other martial plays, but was occasionally her own prompter, 
or rather that of her actors.’—vol. i., pp. 93—97. 


After going the round of several other provincial theatres, our 
reminiscent obtained an engagement as Burletta-man and Panto- 
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mime manufacturer, at Sadler’s Wells. To this he added the 
performance of a similar office for Astley’s Ampitheatre, where he 
sold in one day 
‘ Blindman’s-Buff, a burletta, 
The Glazier, ditto, 
The Pirates, a pantomime, 
Two sides of the Question, a burletta,’ 


for the sum of fourteen pounds fourteen shillings! The battle which 
our factotum had with Astley, for the fame of these valuable pro- 
ductions, deserves to be recorded. It is a laughable scene enough, 
particularly when one perceives that, at both sides, the question 
of fame reduced itself to a calculation of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 


‘ The principal difficulty I met with in my negociation with Mr. Astley, 
was not merely his wish, but the declaration of his rzght, to name himself 
in his play-bills the author of my productions. Believe me, reader, it was 
no impertinent pride of scribblership that made me tenacious on this 
score: my object (as I told the equestrian veteran), in vending my ware at 
sO unassuming a price as fourteen pounds fourteeen shillings, for three 
burlettas and a pantomime, was principally the opportunity afforded me of 
getting my name frequently before the public; and thus reminding the 
three monarchs of monopoly, at the royal houses, of their promises to take 
me by the hand on some future occasion : but Philip would not admit this 
a fair argument, and the following short dialogue was the consequence :— 

‘ Burletta-man.—But, Mr. Astley! I should hope you are too much a 
man of honour to wish to deprive me of any degree of professional credit, 
however trifling, which may, by bare possibility, result from the exhibition 
of these bagatelles. 

‘Philip the Great.—Credit ? Oh ! ah !—more credit in fourteen guineas ; 
Eh! and not alight one among ’em? They can’t fail—they’ll go down, 
sir! they are jokes that everybody will take: Eh! won’t they? and your 
pieces (if you will have them yours, Mr. What’s-your-name!) may be 
damned. Eh! what d’ye think? 

* Burletta-man.—Then I’m sure you would be still more ashamed of 
having called yourself their author. 

‘Philip.—They are my pieces, for all that. 

‘ Burletta-man.—In what way, sir, more than by purchase ? 

‘ Philip.— You are a young man, and I'll just ask you one question. Did 
you never see a very large board, covering the front of a house in the city, 
and ‘*Somebody’s Yorkshire Shoe-warehouse” written on it, in letters 

as large as one of my son’s descriptions on the scrolls in our pantomime ? 

‘ Burletta-man.—Often. 

‘ Philip.—You have, eh ?—well, sir! you go into that ere shop, or any 
other of the sort, and ask whose the shoes are. ‘‘ Mine, to be sure!” says 
Mr. Heath, or Hobson, or whatever his name. ‘‘ Ay, but whose make ?” 
‘‘ Mine, to be sure!” says Hobson again; when, zounds! sir, the fellow 
perhaps never made a shoe in his life; but he bought them, d’ye see? 
paid for them in the lump, or perhaps in lots of fourteen guinea’s worth 
(as I buy these here things of you), and devilish slim some of them are for 

the money; and then, by that means, they are his shoes, his make, and 
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his all round the ring. Eh! just as these thingumbobs are mine: d’ye see 
that? O, ho! 

‘Whether I saw it or not, I was too happy to see the fourteen guineas ; 
and when I took them, the hero of the circle said, good-naturedly,—** Now 
I tell you what: you shall have your name to them ; and, for any thing I 
know, it may do some good ;—people may think it’s your father. Eh! 
what d’ye think ?” ’—vol. i., pp. 193--195. 


We remember having seen some seasons ago at Covent Garden, 
an actor, and for aught that we know he remains there yet, who had 
as disagreeable a presence, as harsh a voice, and as much bad taste 
as would have been sufficient to destroy any character whatever. 
Yet he was always dressed with strict propriety and neatness; he 
always had his part accurately, he was always at his post, and he 
contrived, off the stage as well as on, to preserve upon a small salary 
a high spirit of independence. In consequence of thées qualifications 
we believe he has never been without an engagement. Mr. Dibdin, 
in a very sensible passage on his own acting, explains the secret of 
this matter, and at the same time indirectly confesses the fact, that 
in point of talent he never made any great figure on the stage. 


‘ I made it the first point (let the part I had to play be good or bad) to 
be perfect in its words to a letter, and then to make the most of it in the 
acting; anda very indifferent actor who knows his part will always appear 
superior to a better performer, who, from idleness, is, what we technically 
called ‘* fishing for the word,” and embarrassed by the apprehension of 
not catching it from the prompter, when he ought, from fearless possession 
of the letter of his part, to be fully able to elicit the spirit of it. How 
many excellent actors in embryo have I seen the town ultimately deprived 
of, for want of due attention to a rule so simple as this sine qua non—ne- 
cessary as courage to a soldier! Stiict attention to character, in point of 
dress, in a provincial theatre, will always give the actor an immense ad- 
vantage ; so much so, as almost to supersede talent itself, where such 
auxiliary aid is wanting. What the real pretensions of my wife and self 
were I dare not affirm; but, certainly, our unremitting attention to such 
points as would show to advantage the trifling ability we might possess, gave 
us a consideration wherever we played, which is still rerfiembered, and 
which (as will be seen by future correspondence) caused some regret when 
we left the happy circuit. The egotism of all this will be pardoned, when 
I boldly add, that having some time since professed myself, as Lingo says, 
‘‘a master of scholars,” I seize every opportunity (and this is no slight one) 
of impressing on all my pupils, industry in a profession I always 
advise them not to embrace; but when once adopted, they must, in spite 
of saints, critics, and snarlers, of every sect and sort, endeavour to 
make their calling respectable by the undeviating propriety of their own 
conduct.’—vol.1i., pp. 203—205. 


About the year 1800, we find our reminiscent employed at Covent 
Garden, chiefly in the Pantomime line. From this portion of his 
biography, which, in truth, is as dull a piece of writing as ever ap- 
peared in print, we must extract a little episode, which, considering 
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the rank of the parties principally concerned, will no doubt surprise 
the reader. 


‘ ‘Thad the honour (for such it most certainly was) of being selected by 
her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth to write a sort of vaudeville 
farce, to be performed at Frogmore Lodge, before their Majesties and the 
royal family, at a féte given in celebration of the recovery of the late 
Princess Amelia from a dangerous indisposition. With respect to the exe- 
cution of this commission, I shall take leave to relate one or two rather 
curious accompanying circumstances. 

‘ While prior to the commencement of the season just passed, I was busily 
employed on the pantomime of the ‘ Volcano,” at a friend’s house at 
Stratford, in Essex, I was favoured with a letter from Mrs. Mattocks, re- 
questing me to come to town, and call on her immediately in Soho-square. 
As it was my duty to wait on Mr. Harris once a week at the theatre, and 
inspect the preparations for the Pantomime, and other matters I was en- 
gaged in,—I took the first of those days to wait on that excellent actress, 
who, with symptoms of heart-felt delight, congratulated me on the commis- 
sion she had the honour to bear respecting the piece I have just alluded to. 
I need not say how grateful I felt for the distinction, how much I thanked 
Mrs. Mattocks for her participation in my feelings, and how eagerly I 
inquired who were to represent the dramatis persone of what J might 
prevail on my Muse to elicit. Mrs. M. said there need only be three 
principal parts, which would be acted by herself, Mr. Quick, and Mr. 
Elliston. She entreated me to pay particular attention to the character to 
be assigned to her, as she had need enough, God knew! of every assist- 
ance an author could afford her; while Quick was such a favorite of His 
Majesty, that he would be able to make any thing tell‘ And Mr. 
Elliston, Madam?” asked I, “ he isa gentleman I know little of: in what 
does his forte consist ?”—‘‘ O, my dear sir! the king has seen him some- 
where, at Weymouth, or Cheltenham,—and rather likes him; so he will 
do well enough as—a—sort of a—gentleman of the piece’—‘* Which,” 
I replied, ‘‘ it is not easy to make so good a part as the others;” this the 
lady assented to, treating it as a matter of no consequence. Just then 
Mr, Quick entered the room, and many compliments passed between the 
veteran pair. Finally, I had my instructions as to the length, &c., of the 
projected drama, and seemed to satisfy them, when I detailed the moment- 
ary thoughts which struck me as presenting an outline on which to form it. 
On bidding adieu, Mr, Quick, in spite of my opposition, insisted on seeing 
me down stairs; and with the street-door in his hand, and the richest 
comic expression in his eye, whispered,—‘‘ Take care of me, and don't 
give that woman all the cream.” 

‘I had stipulated with Mrs. Mattocks for permission tobe present with my 
wife, during the performance at Frogmore; and after transmitting a more 
detailed plan of what I meant to do, received, some days after, the following 
letter :— 

‘‘T had the honour, dear sir! this morning, of an interview with 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth. She is entirely satisfied 
and pleased with the plan of our little comedy, and was pleased to express 
herself very graciously with respect to your talents, and your undertaking 
our play. As soon as it is done, have the goodness to send it me, that I 
may immediately get our different characters copied out, and send the piece 
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itself to her Royal Highness. I don’t know whether it is practicable—but if 
you could find somebody to copy out our parts as you write them, it would 
save time, and that would be saving what is very material. Any expense 
you may incur, I will discharge. 
‘‘T am, dear Sir, 
‘*¢ Your very obliged, humble servant, 
, » “Isapectta Marrocks, 
“ P.S. Mrs. Dibdin (to whom I beg my compliments) and yourself 
have leave to come to Frogmore.” 
‘It was further intimated to me, on calling in Soho-square, that I was to 
receive THREE GUINEAS for the piece. I, in great astonishment, stated 
to Mrs. Mattocks, first, that in the few days since my seeing her, I had 
finished the piece completely, and paid one guinea to a copyist for making 
a fair transcript; and, anticipating her wish, another guinea for writing 
out the parts: and secondly, that although it was but a one-act piece, I 
could not accept what was offered for it; nor was I desirous of an 
other remuneration than the distinguished honour of contributing to the 
amusement of the august party to be present, and of having the happiness 
to render the humble effort of my Muse acceptable to Her Royal Highness. 
Mrs. Mattocks replied, it was quite impossible the piece could be accepted 
on any terms but that of payment, and that what was offered was in pro- 
portion to the other expenses of the intended féte. I therefore began to 
take leave; when Mrs. Mattocks, perceiving I had the manuscript and co- 
pies of the parts with me, begga I would consider the matter, which I 
said was unnecessary, as I should feel but too much honoured in presenting 
my drama as a dutiful tribute of respect, but could not accept payment 
beneath what the minimum of a minor theatre would have given me. 
“Then,” said Mrs. M. ‘‘ confide in me: I will shield you from the idea 
of having meant any offence: and you shall have reason to be satisfied.” 
With this assurance, I left the copies: the day of representation came, 
and was so tempestuously rainy, that neither wife nor self felt inclined to 
quit our friend’s comfortable fire-side at Stratford for a wet seat in Berk- 
shire; and the piece, which was to have been perfomed in the gardens, 
was exhibited in a temporary theatre, hastily erected within doors: I was 
assured it received unqualified approbation from all present. Some days 
afterwards, I again saw Mrs. Mattocks, who put a paper. in my hand and 
left me ; it contained five guineas, out of which I had paid two, besides the 
expense of visits to town.’—vol. i. pp. 268—273, | 


This it must be owned was a sufficiently moderate compensation, 
coming too from so distinguished a quarter; though we would not 
be disposed to wager, that it was not quite as much as the vaude- 
ville was worth. Our reminiscent had, perhaps, more reason to 
complain of his fate on another occasion, when he received only 
50/. for a pantomime, which was acknowledged to have produced 
to the Amphitheatre Royal, more than ten thousand pounds! 

We do not intend to follow Mr. Dibdin through the various 
vicissitudes which fell to his portion, after he was attached as 
prompter to Drury-Lane theatre; neither shall we enter into any 
of his quarrels with the famous committees who ruled the affairs of 
that unfortunate concern, and under whom he was for a while 
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manager, or rather half-manager, jointly with the ill-fated Rae. 
We must here, however, observe, that Mr. Dibdin has most unwar- 
rantably, as we think, introduced into this part of his biography, 
several letters addressed to him in his managerial capacity, by 
some of the noblemen and gentlemen who formed the cabinet of 
Drury-Lane. Under any circumstances, private letters, which 
pass between persons co-operating in any office of trust and re- 
sponsibility, must. necessarily be considered of a confidential na- 
ture, and the publication of them, without the consent of the 
writers, appears to us inexcusable. In the present instance, it is 

articularly reprehensible, because, the letters which Mr. Dibdin 
i published, contain nothing that in any way tends to the vindi- 
cation of his own character. He says, that he inserts them under 
the expectation that they will add to the interest of his work ; 
though it is evident enough, that to this motive was added an- 
other, arising from the desire of gratifying his vanity, by display- 
ing the names of lords and gentlemen in juxta-position with his 
own. 

With respect to the letters which Mr. Dibdin has selected from 
among those that were addressed to him from time to time, by per- 
sons soliciting engagements at the theatres under his control, we feel 
also that they might have been spared. Some of these, however, 
are given anonymously, and (if their authenticity can be depended 


on) are amusing enough. We give two or three specimens, with 
the author’s commentary. 


«« Sir,—I have took the liberty of Troubling you with those few lines, to 
Ask you if you have an Engagement Vacant in Your Company. To Let 
You know my Accomplishments, I am Active and Ready, Quick at my 
Lessons, And further. Sir, the Cheif which i Can Play is Norval in ‘ Dou- 
glas,’ and Lothair in the ‘ Miller and his Men;’ And have no Objection of 
being Usefull at the Sides as a Pheasant, &c. As My Inclination for 
treading the Stage is So Strong, That iI am like Lothair, ‘ Without the 
Stage my life is But a Blank,’ my Services is Useless to Others and 
Miserable to Myself. And further, i have to state,i am Very Expeditious 
at Writing Plays, and have no Objection of Supplying you with a Melo- 
drame Every 3 Months free of Expence; and i have one now in my Pos- 
session Which i have lately Wrote, Entitled The (Assassins of the forest,) 
in 5 Acts, Which, sir, is yours, if you think Proper to Engage Me.” 

‘ By Pheasants it is pretty evident the gentleman meant peasants: he 
is not quite singular in his orthographic error. I remember seeing a 
manuscript musical scene of ‘Oscar and Malvina,” in which the copyist 
had converted ‘‘ Chorus of Bards and Peasants,” into “ Chorus of Bards 
and Pheasants.” In the part of Whimsiculo in “‘ The Cabinet,” the saucy 
valet is made to ask, ‘‘ What! do you take me for a post, a porter, ora 
running footman?” Imagine my surprise, when, at the first rehearsal, 
Mr. Fawcett read from his manuscript character, through a mistake of the 
copyist, arising entirely from my unintelligible autograph,—‘‘ What! do 
you take me for a pot of porter or a running footman?” Again, a stage 
direction in “ The Birth-Vay” should say, that Jack Junk “runs to em- 
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brace her (Mrs. Moral), and misses his aim ;” instead of which was written 
—‘‘runs to embrace her, and kisses her arm.” I could mention many 
other whimsical errors having birth from the same cause, but shall intrude 
no further than to state that Mr. Simmons (father of the talented little 
actor of that name, who so many years delighted the town at Covent-Gar- 
den), being the receiver of tickets and orders at the theatre, was so con- 
vinced of my inability to write a plain and legible hand, that he actually, 
one evening, refused an order of mine because he could read it. _ 1 have 
another application commencing with ‘‘I am a salamander and sing comic 
songs.” The following is from a celebrated siffleur :— 

‘« Sir,—I Take the Liberty of Inclosing a few Lines, to Inform you that 
Iam a beautifull Whistler If you Please to Give Me one Trial on the Stage. 

‘Sir, I Remain your Obt. Set. 
‘** For Answear.” 

‘The next from a very pretty Irish lady :— 

‘ <¢ Sir,— Pardon the Liberty I take in writeing to you, as being to you 
a Totle Strainger, and likewise in London and not Knowing any Theatreal 
performer in Town, I hope Sir this will plade an excuse, I therefore am 
induced to take this metherd of offering myself to ingage with you, to take 
any Part you may be pleased to give me. I should be happy to have an 
intervew with you on this subject, should you be in wants of such an ac- 
tress; a Line address to me to be Left at Mr. harwoods, Circulateing 
Librey, No. 21, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, shall be immediately 
attended to. 

‘< Sir, your most obt. Humbel Servent.” 

‘ The last but one I shall offer, from a very promising, and at the same 

time diffident young author, is also verbatim et literatim:— 


‘«¢ Sir,—Allow me, with the utmost respect and becoming fortitude, the 
privilege, as well as the honour, though an entire stranger, of soliciting 
your attention towards the enclosed. A self-interrogation had long per- 
plexed my mind, concerning whether I was capable of undertaking the 
difficult, as well as resolute part, of an author :—many proofs, I imagined, 
announced me incompetent, and yet others appeared convincing me to 
the contrary. The generality of mankind are too apt in imagining them- 
selves exulting in a state of future prosperity ; instead of employing resig- 
nation to make themselves content in whatever wretched capacity the pre- 
carious will of Providence may judge necessary. Of the former disposition 
am I; therefore, I threw aside every obstacle, and consigned my all to 
chance. Emboldened by every favourable idea on my own side, I com- 
menced the present production; nor were my exertions reluctantly given, 
but indefatigable in its progress, though I was continually teazed by voices 
forbidding such an undertaking: my last consideration, is that of receiv- 
ing any emolument from the drama, but candidly, if I may employ the 
expression, the smiles of aspiring Fame! ! shall now conclude, with 
humbly soliciting for an insurmountable favour on your part, which is, to 
use your never failing talent, in whatever situation you think proper, if you 
suppose the enclosed worthy of such noble indulgence! but if it should so 
happen as to be entirely rejected, which I shall know by not observing any 
announcement of its representation in your bills, why, I shall make myself 
perfectly contented, as I am most rigidly assured that I could not have 
entrusted any dramatic attempt whatever into the hands of a man more 
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zealous in wishing to give satisfaction than yourself; and therefore, without 
any apology, allow me to repeat boldly, what I would wish to be:—An 
Object worthy of your Regard. 

«* June 25th, 1818.” 

‘ The critique of Sir Lucius O’Trigger on the letter of Mrs. Malaprop is 
certainly very applicable to this note, in which there are words “ arbitra- 


rily pressed in the service, which would get their Habeas Corpus from any 
court in Christendom.” 


‘The following concluding note from a once celebrated French dancer, 
is worthy a place among some of Smollett’s best slip-slop epistles: it is 
addressed to Mr. T. Dibdin, Esq.— 

‘“* Madam * * * *’s Respectful compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Dibdin, and 
will be mutch oblight to him if e will favour us with an order for next 
week, as she as not had the Pleasur of seeing your theatres this four years 
Past; and at the same time will recomend the bearer, Mr. * ***, to you 
for an engagement at your theatre, as it is is wish to serve you as far as lay 
in his Power: is Brothe is Engaged at Mr. Astleys Theatre for the season 
now comming on, and if you have a vacancy you can Place the barer in, e 
will make im self as usefull as e can to serve you, and think e will sute 
you. 


‘« NB. If you have no vacancy in your own theatre, be so kind as to 
Recomend im to your Broth* for Sadler’s Wels.”’—pp. 120—125. 


Mr. Dibdin’s unfortunate speculations in the Surrey theatre, 
and their consequences in compelling him to avail himself of the 
Insolvent Debtor’s Act, are matters of such recent notoriety, that 
we did not expect to meet with more than a short reference to them 
in the work before us. We had calculated without our host, for 
they form the leading theme of his second volume, and are as 
minutely detailed as if they had been fraught with the deepest 
interest to the public. Well might he exclaim, when with a large 
family to support, and disappointments thickening on his head 
every succeeding meght, he recurred to the first indiscretion of his 
life.—‘ Truly is it asserted, that it is le premier pas qui couite: no 
distance of time can make right that which in the beginning was 
essentially wrong: therefore pause, children of delusive expecta- 
tions! before you quit the way pointed out to you by parental 
affection, or the care of those who have natural “ authority over 
you!” lest thoughtless deviation lead you to feel the truth of 
Sheridan’s assertion respecting folly of a different kind ;—that 
often for our eventual benefit, ‘‘ the crime carries the punishment 
along with it.”’ 

We have only one remark more to add, that we never met with 
two volumes in which so many deaths are recorded. In this re- 
spect they are almost as bad as a charnel-house. 





«* Broth, I presume, stands for brother.’ 
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Art. VII. The Adventures of Naufragus. Written by himself. 8vo. 
pp. 225. 8s. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1827. 


WE are told in the preface to this work, that it is ‘a faithful 
narrative of the trials and adventures of a man, who, feeling that 
his course had been no common one, and conceiving that a pub- 
lished record of it may be as useful to others, as the experience 
which it has afforded him has been useful to himself, cannot with- 
hold it from the public.’ Notwithstanding the fictitious aspect of 
the title, and even after feeling startled at more than one of the 
adventures which the author relates, we are much disposed to 
credit the authenticity of the whole narrative. It is certainly a 
singular one. The scene being chiefly in the Eastern seas, the 
occurrences are of a character in many respects novel to our ex- 
perience, and such as could vag have been wholly fabricated b 

the imagination. In order to afford their prototype to the mind, 
they must have actually taken place ; and though, possibly, they 
may not have all happened within the observation of the author, 
yet it is evident that he is indebted for them to real facts, wherever 

e found them. 

The author, so far as we can collect from his book, appears to be 
endowed with a highly sensitive temperament, and with talents of 
no mean order. Some of the most extraordinary of the circum- 
stances which he relates, would appear to have occurred to him be- 
fore he attained his twentieth year; yet even before that period we 
find him full of the mania of adventure, and evincing remarkable 
fortitude under the most discouraging frowns of fortune. A dis- 
position formed to admire the works of nature, and to feel a lively 
interest in all her operations, whether on a terrific or pleasing scale, 
seems to have generally provided him with a flow of cheerful spirits ; 
and with their usual accompaniment, a generous love of inde- 
pendence. 

‘‘ In truth he was astrange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle, and each dreadful scene. 
In darkness, and in storm, he found delight ; 
Nor less than when on ocean-wave serene 
The southern sun diffused his dazzling shene. 
Ev’n sad vicissitude amused his soul : 
And if a sigh would sometimes intervene, 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish’d not to control.” 


In consequence of the poverty of his parents, who were stripped 
of affluence by commercial vicissitudes, the author was indebted ‘to 
an uncle for his education, such as it was, in one of the economical 
schools in the north of England. He speaks of the time that-he 
spent there with no great feeling ofdelight. It was cheered by few 
presents ; and he experienced that most sickening of all school-boy 
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sufferings—being Jeft at the seminary during the vacations. The 
following passage will let the reader alittle further into a knowledge 
of his early hardships, and the peculiar turn of his mind :— | 


* But privations did not constitute the whole of my unhappiness: with 
them positive sufferings concurred, especially some inflicted with the whip. 
On the cold winter mornings we were at our desks by seven; and the man 
times I have crawled up, shivering, to receive on my already-benumbed 
finger-ends smart stripes from the cane, are yet fresh in my memory. As 
for.the fire, never, even on the coldest days, did I derive any benefit from 
it, in consequence of the tyranny of the elder boys; and on the whole, I 
cannot bring my school-days to mind, without feeling that I would willingly 
forego all the advantages of the brightest education, and the benefit result- 
ing from a successful application of it-—consenting to remain in unlettered 
ignorance, rather than again undergo the miseries of my school-days. 

‘The hardships of my boyhood may possibly have impressed me with a 
rather gloomy, unsocial, or more properly speaking, unhappy turn of mind; 
it is atleast certain that I had no chosen friend in the school—no playmate : 
for I loved not play as other boys loved it; my delight was to be alone. 
For hours, even in the winter, would I wander, solitary, in the deep recesses 
of a wood, delighted with the awful stillness—the deep echo—or the howl- 
ing of the wintry wind. I loved to hear the rustling of birds—to watch 
the playful squirrel—to catch a hasty glimpse of passing foxes, nothing 
fearful of me; and then to gather berries, until wearied nature sent me back 
to school. 

‘In the summer still would I be alone, seeking shades remote from habita- 
tions—reclining on a mossy bank, and beholding with enthusiastic wonder 
and delight, the glittering, golden scenes around me. With what rapture 
would I listen to the lark! and when I viewed the arched sky, of clear 
ethereal blue, as if I would look it through, how disturbing was the 
reflection, that I could not remain for ever where I was, at rest and 


happy! 


‘My tasks I soon mastered, and made rapid progress in arithmetic, Latin, . 


and navigation ; but all were in a great measure thrown away upon me: 
to study external nature, in her grandest forms, was my delight ; and amidst 
the sweets of solitude, all labour was forgotten; my mind was entirely 
wrapt in admiration and wonder at the grandeur of a wood, or in delight 
with the beauty of a landscape, or the charms of a solitary walk, over a 
wide, dreary, deserted moor.’—pp. 2, 3. 


When it was thought that he had got enough of figures in his 
head, he was sent out as a midshipman in an East Indiaman, of 
which his uncle was owner. The manner in which he was fitted 
out, was characteristic of avuncular frugality. A list of neces- 
saries was sent to a slop-shop in Leadenhall-street, and an order 
given for them, without the slightest reference to his person: his 
shoes were, consequently, too large or too small; his caps were 
intended for a soldier, not for a sailor ; his uniform coat was large 
enough for his grandfather ; and when he walked into it, the train 
swept the deck behind him, to the boundless amusement of his 
companions : his shirts were in the same proportion ; and, in short, 
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his whole establishment was outré and useless. Thus rigged out, 
he made his first voyage to Bombay and back, without encounter- 
ing any adventure worthy of notice. His general experience of the 
happiness of a middie’s life was rather disheartening. 


‘ Of all lives in the world, that of a midshipman of an East Indiaman is 
the most distressing aud contemptible : neither received by the officers, or 
obeyed by the seamen, he loses all the privileges of the latter, without having 
any of the comforts of the former. By the officers he is kept at a distance, 
and by the seamen held in derision: he is a mere walking candlestick ; the 
principal part of his duty being to hold a candle to the officers in the ship’s 
hold. The sailors are always watching for an opportunity to pilfer the poor 
middie’s apparel ; and frequently the chest full, on leaving England a few 
weeks before, of valuable clothes, linen, shoes, and other necessary articles, 
is as empty as the poor fellow’s bread-bag.’—p. 6. 


_ His second voyage he performed in a similar enviable capacity, 
on board a ship of twelve hundred tons, bound to St. Helena, Ben- 
coolen and China. He complains, on this occasion, of having met 
with exceedingly harsh treatment from the second officer, during 
the voyage outward ; such was his misery, that he resolved on quit- 
tig the ship at Pulo-Penang, in Prince of Wales’ Island—a 
resolution which he carried into effect with the greatest possible 
coolness and determination, without a sixpence in his pose 
His first object on landing, was, of course, to conceal imself 
from pursuit as quickly as possible. He fled to the adjoining 
forests; and after wandering about for four days, he had the felicity, 
on ascending the summit of a mountain, to see his ship under 
weigh, and soon diminished to a speck on the horizon. Upon this 
he returned to the town, and, through the kind interposition of a 
British merchant established there, he obtained immediate employ- 
ment as second mate on board the Jane, a country brig, under the 
command of a good-humoured, kind-hearted captain, named Lam- 
bert,whose chief mate was an eccentric fellow called Tassit, a half- 
caste, or creole, of Bengal, educated in England. 


‘ All hands were busy receiving cargo, which we were to leave at Malacca 
for some China ship expected there ; and all possible haste was made to 
sail immediately. It was four o’clock in the afternoon when I went on 
board, and at five Tassit very civilly asked me down to tea. I readily 
obeyed the summons, and followed him to the cabin. There I found the 
leg and wing of a cold fowl, toast, biscuits, butter, a piece of cold ham, and 
a smoking tea-kettle in the hands ofa lascar. Down I sat, opposite to my 
new friend Tassit, and began upon the fowl and ham, which soon disap- 
peared ; the toast and tea also vanished, and with equal celerity, Tassit 
all the while ministering to my wants with much patience and good-nature; 
and when J afterwards told him that that meal was the only one I had for 
four days, he laughed immoderately ; but suddenly checking himself, said, 
in a serious tone—‘ By all that’s wonderful, I thought you would have 
killed yourself!” ’"—p. 17. 


Our hero now began to earn money for the first time. He was 
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engaged ata stipend of eighty sicca rupees (10/.) per month, and 
his feelings may be imagined, as he was borne down the beautiful 
channel shat conducted his vessel towards the straits of Malacca. 
‘Our little skiff (he observes) was wafted by a gentle, refreshing 
zephyr, and the lascars, in groups, were relating some of their mar- 
vellous tales, while Tassit and myself, sipping our tea, sweetened 
with China candy, and enriched with the milk of a favorite goat, 
were listening to the captain’s descriptions of the different splendid 
or remarkable scenes which presented themselves. The sky con- 
tinued for many days cloudless and beautifully blue; and I may 
rank the evening hours of this day among the few really happy 
hours of my life.’ Naufragus thus spent four pleasant months tra- 
ding to different Malay ports; on arriving at Calcutta, as the Jane 
was destined to ‘ lie by’ for a season, he availed himself of an 
opportunity which presented itself for returning to England. Be- 
fore setttng out on his voyage, he mentions three grand spectacles 
which had, at different times, attracted his attention. The passage 
is worth transcribing, for the poetic powers of description which 
it displays. 

‘1 have never yet been a voyage without seeing something new and emi- 
nently grand in the works either of nature or of art. Of the objects worthy 
of attention in this voyage, three made a lasting impression on my mind : 
the first was, the tremendous sea rolling off the Cape of Good Hope, in 
one of the most direful storms perhaps ever known. The sea off the Cape 
is proverbial for the terrific height to which it runs; even to mariners it 
proves appalling, and to many voyagers fatal; in might, awful grandeur, 
and in fury, it surpasses all the seas on the face of the globe. The storm 
came on with a gentle zepbyr off the land, which increased to a horrid roar’ 
of whirlwind, accompanied with continual flashes of lightning, vivid balls 
of fire darting around the vessel, and bursts of tremendons thunder: it con- 
tinued during a whole week. The nights were horrible: the hoarse cry of 
the sailors’ voices could scarcely be heard amidst the deafening roar of the 
foaming billows and the howling of the wind in terrifically violent intermit- 
ting gusts through the rigging. The sea, as seen by the flashes of lightning, 
appeared eager to swallow us up in destruction. At the dawn of day, what 
a subject for a poet! what a field for a masterly painter! But no artist, 
however masterly, could do justice to a scene so awful; nor pencil, nor 
language, convey to the mind any the remotest idea of its mighty grandeur. 
Truly does the Psalmist say—‘‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters; these men see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” ‘The sea, terrific and dark as the 
clouds which covered it, rolled slowly onward, as if sure of destroying its 
victim ; and when the threatening billow reached us, destruction seemed in- 
evitable. But no! the bark sinks not—she is hurled up to the heavens on 
its bosom, and the spectator sees beneath him a frightful and yawning 
gulf, into which he again sinks to be again borne upward ! 

This was the grandeur of nature. The second was the grandeur of art, as 
exhibited in His Majesty's frigate the Loire,Captain Brown,under whose con- 
voy we were sailing. In the Atlantic ocean, one morning early the Loire sailed 
close alongside of us. The breeze was scarcely strong enough to ripple the 
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waters, and emitted a refreshing fragrance; the frigate, as if conscious of her 
superiority and imposing beauty, as she glided through her native element, 
sailed majestically side by side with us, a martial band on board her striking 
up in the best style : not one of us but felt a glow of exaltation on behold 
ing so faira sample of England’s pride: not one but felt the love of his coun- 
try strong within him. But not a whisper could be heard—a death-like still- 
ness, interrupted only by the muisc and the sighing of thebreeze, reigned 
around, while the minds and eyes of all were busily employed on the unri+ 
valled scene before them. Suddenly a signal from another ship of the fleet, 
for a strange sail, produced an instantaneous change of scene; swift as 
thought, the Loire was crowded ‘low and aloft” with sail; in an instant 
she bore away from us, and in less than an hour was a mere speck on the 
horizon, in hot pursuit of the stranger. By one she reappeared, overtook 
us, fired a gun to leeward, and made signal—‘* War with AMERICA.” 

‘ The third, was the glorious spectacle of the setting sun. For ten evenings 
together, during a period of from twenty to thirty minutes after the fiery orb 
had withdrawn, the horizon presented such a rich variety of fantastic forms, 
and matchless colours, of azure gold, and spangles, vying, as.it were, to 
surpass each other in delicacy and splendour—the whole too reflected upon 
the rippling ocean in the west—as to produce an effect beyond description 
magnificent and delightful, and which inspired all of us with admiration.— 
“ How grand!” all exclaimed; “and,” thought I, ‘‘ how worthy of the 
great Creator, who has given to the oljects of nature the most agreeable 
forms and accessories, as well as the most important uses!” ’—pp. 40, 42, 


Naufragus gained little by returning to England. He found his 
uncle so prejudiced against him, on account of quitting his ehip, 
that he would do nothing further to promote his interests. He 
succeeded, however, through another channel, in getting from. the 
directors of the East India Company ‘ Free Mariner’s Indentures,’ 
which enabled him to trade in the possessions of the company. He 
went out to Ceylon, was fortunate enough to obtain an appointment 
as officer on board a coasting trader of Malabar, and at the end of 
eighteen months he acquired by trading on his own account five or 
six thousand rupees. We wish that his description of the state of 
European society at the British settlements had been more extended. 
At Calicut (a place remarkable for having originated the name of 
a fabric which we formerly imported from India, but now export to 
all the world in incredible quantities), the English reside in bunga- 
lows, a sort of building peculiar to India. It is constructed of brick, 
sometimes of bamboo and matting, it contains four or six spacious 
rooms, all on one floor, with back and front verandahs: the roof is 
thatched. Music, dancing, billiards, newspapers, pamphlets and 
Poe works, appear to be the staple amusements of the place. 

ere, as we believe in most parts of India, serpents are as abundant 
as our sparrows in England. 


‘ Every morning, on turning my waking eyes on the beams and rafters of 
our bungalow, 1 saw serpents, of a large size, creeping and winding over 
and about them. At first I was horror-struck at the sight; but after a 
time they had ceased to terrify me, and at length became even familiar to 
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the eye; so that when I awoke, I used to look for them as objects of 
course, and learnt to distinguish my visitants one from another, both by 
the diversity of their speckles, black and green, and by their size; they 
twined round and round the rafters and beams, but I never knew one of 
them to fall upon or molest me. Here also, as at Prince of Wales’ Island, 
the trees and bushes were illumined by swarms of fire-flies, which pre- 
sented, on a dark night, the grandest sight imaginable. It was my custom 
to stroll with my friends through the paddy-fields in the interior, and 
admire the verdure of the country and the majesty of the silent forest ; and 
often has the black scorpion, two or three inches in length, turned towards 
us his deadly sting ;—and the wild elephant, the buffalo, or sanguinary 
tiger, encroached on our path; and here the boa, and other enormous ser- 
ents, fatal alike to man and beast, might be seen coiled beneath the 
ushes, watching eagerly for their prey. —p. 50, 51. 


The following circumstances exhibit sothe of the dangers which 
are common in those countries. 


‘ About a mile from our bungalow was a small rivulet, over which the 
trunk of a tree had been placed for the convenience of foot-passengers ; 
this rivulet had been crossed by our captain at four o’clock in the evening, 
and at half-past five the villagers were aroused by loud and piercing shrieks 
issuing from the spot: they quickly repaired to it, but too late—a tiger 
had seized a little girl, and had succeeded in escaping with her into the 
woods ; her own brother, a boy about nine years of age, being an eye-wit- 
ness of his sister’s tragical end. 

‘On another evening, loud voices were heard to proceed from the village, 
and torches seen moving about in great numbers; we repaired to the spot 
immediately, and found the cause of alarm to be a large serpent, which 
had been captured by the villagers in the act of seizing a young jackal, 
which the monster could neither swallow nor disgorge; writhing in agony 
(the jackal at the same time rending the air with cries) at last it fell under 
the swords of its captors. The serpent’s body was of the thickness of 
that of an infant a few months’ old : its length, seventeen feet. The jackal 
died immediately on being released from its jaws.’—p. 52. 


Our author says, that in India a tiger will never carry off a 
European, when he can get hold of natives; we own we should 
not like to try the experiment, particularly as it is well known, that 
upon the approach of danger, the bearers invariably throw down 
the palanquin, and fly as quickly as possible, leaving the traveller 
to resist or fall alone. 

Having realised his little fortune, our adventurer now thought 
it high time to buy a vessel for himself, and accordingly he repaired 
to Calcutta for that purpose. His agent, on this occasion, was an 
important personage, whom, together with one or two of his semi- 
Anglicised countrymen, we must introduce to the reader. 


‘Moodoosooden Chetarjee was a sedate-looking youth; his gait and 
manner had even an air of sanctity, much heightened by his dress, a gar- 
ment of fine linen folded loosely over him, and hanging down to his 
sandaled feet, his turban being of rich muslin. On his entrance he 
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would make his salam by raising his hands, ina graceful curve, to his fore- 
head, touching it three times.—‘‘ Well, Moodoosooden,” I would exclaim, 
“what news this morning?”—[ With emphasis]—*“ All the best news, m 
lord !”—** What is it, Moodoosooden ?”—*‘ Nothing, my lord! This odd 
reply at first gave disappointment to inspired hopes; and it was not until 
I got used to Moodoosooden’s manner, that I could suppress the curiosit 
which his mode of answering was calculated to excite. In general, a 
as may well be imagined, the natives puzzle Europeans, fresh from their 
native soil. Once, for instance, on a free trader’s arrival off Diamond 
Harbour, from Europe, a baboo* having come on board, with his attend- 
ants, to make his salam to the commander, was addressed with—-‘‘ Well, 
Ramcunny [all flockmg round him] what news in Calcutta ?”—* Oh, bad, 
very bad news, my lord !”—“ What’s that? let’s have it.”—-‘“‘ Oh, Colonel 
Forbis, master, kill one crore + black, and plenty white man, every day,” 
to the consternation of all.—*‘ Indeed!” said the pilot; ‘ that must have 
happened then, since I’ve come down.” All were pretty well puzzled in 
endeavouring to ascertain who this desperate fellow—*‘ Colonel Forbis,” 
could be; he was at length discovered to be a personification of the cho- 
lera morbus, which had just then made its appearance, and was raging 
with fatal violence. 

‘ On another occasion, an English gentleman, who was going on a visit 
for a few days to a friend at Hooghly, left his bungalow at Aleppe, in the 
charge of his sircar, with strict directions to write, should any thing happen. 
A day or two had scarcely elapsed ere a letter came from blackee, who 
probably wrote from the dictionary, indited verbatim as follows :-— 

‘“* My dear friend--We all wait you: come this day—the shutters got 
quite abroad, and a nullity thereabouts; last night they had very great 
palpitation—Come directly. From your loving friend and servant, 

Ramcunny BurtTerJea.” 

‘On the receipt of this important epistle, the gentleman repaired to Aleppe, 
and found that the shutters of his bungalow had indeed had a “ very great 
palpitation,” for a hurricane had blown them completely off the hinges ; 
and moreover, they had gone “ quite abroad,” or, in other words, were 
blown to the distance of twenty or thirty yards from the house. As for 
the ‘‘ nullity thereabouts,” he interpreted that to refer to the bare appear- 
ance of the walls.—pp. 54—56. 


With the assistance of his agent, our adventurer purchased a 





‘* The baboos of Calcutta are a very useful class of persons; their busi- 
ness is to dispose of the investments of European traders, to make pur- 
chases for them in the bazar, and, in short, to provide all their necessaries. 
They indeed, by their superior skill in the art of over-reaching, levy a duty 
on their employer beyond what he expected to be called upon to pay; but if 
they cheat him, they take care that no one else shall. The baboos of the 
lower description (or sircars), with the view of getting into their power any 
young European, fresh from Europe, readily come forward with advances 
of cash; in which case they seldom fail to realise a handsome interest on 
their money, charging an enormous profit of seventy-five or a hundred per 
cent. on every article furnished.’ 


‘+ One hundred lack of rupees.’ 
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brig fot five hundred pounds, and obtained a rich freight for dif- 
ferent places, which cleared more than the cost and outfit of the 
vessel. Behold him, therefore, arrived at Madras, surrounded b 
all the pomp of a commander, though not yet arrived at his eigh- 
teenth year. We cannot resist the temptation of extracting his 
account of his reception in that luxurious capital. | 


‘ The business of entering my vessel at the custom-house, and makin 
preparations for landing my freight, being settled, I returned to the hotel, 
No sooner was I seated in a spacious room, affording a pleasant prospect 
of Fort St. George, and of the esplanade in front, than a bevy of dubashes* 
surrounded me, each eager that his services should be accepted. At the 
recommendation of the master of the hotel, I selected one, named Koondar 
Gruar ; he was a tall stately personage, intensely black ; through his nose 
he wore a large gold ring; snd his fingers were covered with massy rings 
of the same precious metal, some of them set with topazes, pearls, and 
emeralds. Of his mustachios, which were enormously large, he seemed 
not a little vain, for he was continually smoothing them upwards with his 
fore-finger and thumb. He commented, in glowing terms, on the luxur 
of having the fingers jointed, the ears cleaned, and the nails paired, before 
dinner; and recommended me to undergo these operations, alleging that 
it was the custom, and very refreshing. Before I could well make a reply, 
an active little personage, also with a ring through his nose, began to pull 
my fingers, and made each of them crack to pretty quick time, and not 
without pain; he then, without ceremony, laid hold of my head with his 
two hands, turned it round, introduced a small instrument into my ear, 
and cleaned it out, almost before I was aware what he was about; to the 
other, he did the same: when he had finished, he placed his thumb inside 
the ear, and on withdrawing it, contrived, by some manceuvre, to produce 
a noise not unlike the report of a pop-gun, and nearly as loud. Then, 
taking my cheeks between his two hands, he suddenly twisted my neck 
over my right shoulder, and with such quickness and violence, that I almost 
imagined a dislocation to have been produced. I had little time, however, 
to consider, for the indefatigable operator twirled it round again, just as 
expeditiously on the other side; I was about to testify my dislike to these 
operations, when, with a sudden jerk, he restored my head to its natural 
position ; and while I was doubting whether it was safe or not, he made a 
very low bow, holding out his hand for a box (or present), Koondar Gruar 
and his attendants, all the while, standing by and looking on with great 
gravity. I told Koondar Gruar to give him five funams +, but, skilful as 
he was, resolved never again to put myself under his hands.’—p. 63, 64. 


These personages were followed by a crowd of jugglers, dwarfs, 
and other exhibitants, eager to amuse the stranger, and to extract 
fanams from his purse. There was a remarkable feat performed 
by one of these gentlemen (p. 65), which we fear even to allude to, 
it is so shocking to the senses. 

After discharging our cargo, our adventurer made several other 





‘* Similar to the baboos of Bengal.’ 
‘+ Fanam, a silver coin, worth about twopence halfpenny.’ 
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voyages, in which he continued “ to increase his store.” On ever 
occasion, he appears to have mingled romance and commerce wit 
almost equal attention. He gives a glowing description of the 
Mauritius, where it was natural enough, that he should visit the 
scenes so celebrated by the loves of Paul and Virginia. It was 
rather a redundancy, however, to introduce into this book so much 
as he has inserted of that unrivalled narrative, which every body 
who can read at all, must have deposited in his memory, The 
author mentions a singular fact, concerning two residents of this 
island, which we fear may be classed among ‘‘ the prodigious!” 


‘In this is!and, reside two old men, who have long had the reputation of 
possessing the peculiar power of discerning objects at an immense dis- 
tance—a power which is supposed to receive assistance from the refractive 
property of the atmosphere; but they will not reveal the secret without a 
considerable compensation.—‘‘ It arises not from mirage, which produces 
the fata morgana, and other illusions, because these phenomena are sup- 
posed to be only represented when the clouds are peculiarly com oaall 
but the nephologi (if such they may be called) of this island are said to be 
equally favoured, whether the welkin be overspread or perfectly cloudless.” 
One of these persons is said to have reported the approach of the English 
expedition, four days before it was seen by the rest of the inhabitants ; and 
very recently, one of the old men annonnced that a ship with four masts 
was approaching the island: in five days after, two brigs arrived, one tow- 
ing the other, which was in distress. ‘The images of these objects, as dis- 
cerned in the clouds, and which, it is said, are inverted, presented the 
appearance of a ship with four masts.’—pp. 89, 90. 


Here, also, our wanderer found a Virginia for himself, in the 
shape of a young French lady, whom he paints in bewitching 
colours: he married her, and spent the honey-moon at sea. 


‘ Virginia and I had a favourable voyage to Tappanooly, enjoying toge- 
ther every external comfort—society, music, golden prospects, and espe- 
cially young love. The objects which pleased her most were, the voracious 
shark in his entanglement *—the varying and evanescent hues of the dying 
dolphin—the shoals of bonetas and albicores, which, in countless numbers, 
bounded swiftly by ;—the flying-fish—and the luminous appearance of the 
sea at night: all these were to her new objects of surprise, and her enjoy- 
ment was mine: we were, indeed, happy! 





‘* The shark is invariably attended by a remarkable fish, called the 
“ nilot-fish.” Two or three of this species precede his course, at the 
distance of a few feet, and one or two swim on each side of him. The 
vulgar opinion is, that they supply the deficiency of smell in the shark, 
and cater his food for him; in return for which services, they are received 
into his jaws as a place of refuge on the approach of danger. When the 
shark is caught, I have seen the pilot-fishes swim about, seemingly in 
great distress, until he is hauled up, when they disappear. They are each 
from eight to twelve inches in length, marked with transverse streaks of 
blue and a yellowish brown ; and from the deck of a ship their appearance 
is extremely beautiful.’ 
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‘In about seven weeks from our departure, we approached the west coast 
of the island of Sumatra; and when near to Tappanooly, rounded a small 
island, of a conical form, which rears its head about nine hundred feet 
above the surface of the sea; it is called ‘‘ Munsular.” The trees on it 
are decorated with leaves of an extremely small size and delicate texture, 
and disposed with admirable uniformity. As we approached this island 
from the southward, and sailed round its north-eastern extremity, a mag- 
nificent waterfall, the noise of which had caught our attention when we 
were some miles distant from it, suddenly burst upon our view. It takes 
its source at the mountain-summit of the island ; it was at this time about 
twenty-seven feet in width, and rushed downwards to the sea, with a velo- 
city and grandeur which so entranced us in enthusiastic admiration, as to 
prevent the expression of it. Its roar, as we approached nearer, became 
louder, and resembled continued reports from large cannon, reminding us 
of the truth of a remark by no means new, that the mighty scenes of nature 
cause to appear insignificant and feeble, not only the highest productions 
of the human mind, but the mind itself, unable as it is to comprehend 
those scenes. Here, as in the neighbourhood of the Isle of France, the 
transparent clearness of the sea enabled us to distinguish, with amazing 
facility, the bottom, at the depth of thirty or forty feet, with its beds of 
coral, to a considerable extent, and the fishes sporting among them; but, 
on the whole, we were not now presented with so transcendently grand a 
spectacle as on the former occasion.’-—pp. 108, 109. 


The fortunes of Naufragus were, however, soon destined to un- 
dergo a change. At Tappanooly he risked all his capital on a 
cargo of soft sugar, upon which he hoped to make magnificent 
profits in the Calcutta market. The circumstances, by which the 
approach of the disastrous cloud that was now about to over- 
shadow his prospects is marked, are, in themselves, ominous and 
striking. On the morning previous to his departure, his boat was 
missing ; then his anchor was supposed to be lost; next, an unfor- 
tunate Lascar fell overboard and was drowned. The coming on of 
the tempest, which was to destroy all his hopes, is also, perhaps, 


as finely described as any thing of the kind that has ever been 
touched. 


‘A rising breeze soon wafted us beyond Sumatra’s shores, to a more 
northern latitude; it was the south-east trade-wind, carrying us nearly 
within the influence of the south-west monsoon; but we were not favoured 
with such propitious gales as formerly. Still our spirits being in the true vein 
for enjoyment, we expressed a hope, which Thomson heartily participated, 
that we might never be less happy than we then were! This hope was 
scarcely born, when the sun setting with more than usual brilliancy, and 
leaving its path marked with streaks of gold, a bird hovered over our heads, 
and suddenly alighted on our taffrail: it was one of “ Mother Cary’s 
chickens,” which by mariners are considered as harbingers of ill, and gene- 
rally, of a furious storm. Ata warning of this kind I did not then feel 
disposed to take alarm; but there were other warnings not to be slighted 
—the horizon to the east presented the extraordinary appearance of a black 
cloud in the shape of a bow, with its convex towards the sea, and which 
kept its singular shape and position unchanged, until nightfall. For the 
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period too of twenty minutes after the setting of the sun, the clouds to 
the north-west continued of the colour of blood: but that which most 
attracted our observation was, to us, a remarkable phenomenon—the sea 
immediately around us, and as far as the eye could discern by the light of 
the moon, appeared, for about forty minutes, of a perfectly milk white. We 
were visited by two more chickens of Mother Cary, both of which sought 
refuge, with our first visitor, on the mainmast. We sounded, but found 
no bottom at a hundred fathoms: a bucket of the water was then drawn 
up, the surface of which was apparently covered with innumerable sparks 
of fire—an effect said to be caused by the animalcule which abound in 
sea-water : it is at all times common, but the sparks in general are not so 
numerous, nor of such magnitude, as were those which then presented 
themselves. The hand too, being dipped in the water, and immediately 
withdrawn, thousands of them would seem to adhere toit. A dismal hol- 
low breeze, which, as the night drew on, howled through our rigging, and 
infused into us all a sombre, melancholy feeling, increased by gathering 
clouds, and the altogether portentous state of the atmosphere and ele- 
ments, ushered in the first watch, which was to be kept by Thomson. 

‘About eight o’clock, loud claps of thunder, each in kind resem- 
bling a screech, or the blast of a trumpet, rather than the rumblin 
sound of thunder in Europe, burst over our heads, and were succeeded by 
vivid flashes of forked lightning. We now made every necessary preparation 
for a storm, by striking the top-gallant-mast, with their yards, close reefing 
the topsails and foresail, bending the storm-staysail, and battening down 
the main hatch, over which two tarpaulins were nailed, for the better pre- 
servation of the cargo. We observed innumerable shoals of fishes, the 
motions of which appeared to be more than usually vivid and redundant. 

‘ At twelve o’clock, on my taking charge of the deck, the scene bore a 
character widely different from that which it presented but three hours 
before. We now sailed under close-reefed main-topsail, and foresail. The 
sea ran high; our bark laboured hard, and pitched desperately, and the 
waves lashed her sides with fury, and were evidently increasing in force 
and size. Over head nothing was to be seen but huge travelling clouds, 
called by sailors, the “ scud,” which hurried onwards with the fleetness 
of the eagle in her flight. Now and then the moon, then in her second 
quarter, would shew her disc for an instant, but be quickly obscured ; or 
a star of “paly” light, peep out, and also disappear. The well was 
sounded, but the vessel did not yet make more water than what might be 
expected in such a sea; we, however, kept the pumps going, at intervals, 
in order to prevent the cargo from sustaining damage. The wind now 
increased, and the waves rose higher; about two o'clock a.m. the weather 
main-topsail-sheet gave way; the sail then split to ribbons, and before we 
could clue it up, was completely blown away from the bolt-rope. The 
foresail was then furled, not without great difficulty, and eminent hazard 
to the seamen, the storm staysail alone withstanding the mighty wind, 
which seemed to gain strength every half-hour; while the sea, in frightful 
sublimity, towered to an incredible height, frequently making a complete 
breach over our deck. ' 

‘ At four a. m. I was relieved by Thomson, who at daylight apprised me 
that the main-topmast was sprung, and that the gale was increasing. 
Scarcely had I gone on deck, when a tremendous sea struck us a little 
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“‘ abaft the beam,” carrying every thing before it, and washing overboard 
hencoops, cables, water-casks, and, indeed, every moveable article on the 
deck. Thomson, almost by miracle, escaped being lost; but having, in 
common with the lascars, taken the precaution to lash a rope round his 
waist, we were able, by its means, to extricate him from danger; at the 
same time, the vessel made an appalling lurch, lying down on her beam- 
ends, in which position she remained for the space of two minutes, when 
the main-topmast, followed by the fore-topmast, went by the board, with a 
dreadful crash ; she then righted ; and we were all immediately engaged 
in going aloft, and with hatchets cutting away the wreck, each of us bein 
lashed with a rope round the waist: ropes were also fastened across the 
deck, in parallel lines, to hold on by; for such was the violence of the 
vessel's motion, that without such assistance, it would have been impossi- 
ble to stand. As for my Virginia, she was in her cot, hearing all that was 
going forward on deck,—sensible of her danger, and a prey to the appre- 
hension of meeting a death similar to that of her prototype, and equally 
dreadful.’—pp. 119—121. 


The storm continued for five days ; during that period the sugar 
became dissolved, and was all pumped out with the water that 
flooded the well. The whole scene, the roaring of the elements, 
the despair and difficulties which beset the commander and the 
crew on all sides, and the joy that gave them all new life, when 
the first symptoms of the cessation of the tempest were perceived, 
are admirably depicted. The vessel arrived at Calcutta, but 
the cargo of sugar was gone. Our adventurer sold his wreck as 
he could, and with a little more than a hundred pounds in his 
pocket, he went with Virginia to reside in the interior of the Pre- 
sidency. 

The author’s descriptions of the manners of the natives, as well 
as of the British settlers in the different parts of the Presidency 
which he visited, are replete with interesting particulars, for which 
we must refer to the volume itself. It is with much pain we ob- 
serve, that the morals of our countrymen in that region, are by no 
means of the best description. It would seem that her husband 
had much difficulty, and that upon more than one occasion, in 
preserving Virginia, not only from the secret arts and temptations, 
but the open violence, of persons moving in a respectable station of 
mercantile life. We shall conclude our extracts with the author’s 
account of one of these perils ; as for the ghost-story with which 
it concludes, we may be permitted to offer no opinion upon it, par- 
ticularly as it is related with so much sincerity. It is necessary to 
premise, that a person named Dennison, proposed to employ the 
author to superintend a charcoal manufactory, which he intended 
to set up in the interior of the Presidency, and that upon its being 
mentioned to Virginia, she strongly deprecated the scheme. 


«« Rejoiced am I to see you alive, Naufragus !—I weep, through fear of 
your safety—nothing more; but if your regard for me is really sincere, 
prove it, by complying with my request. Leave this horrid place imme- 
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diately, and return to Chandernagore. Believe me, we are not safe here; 
we are on the brink of destruction, and in the hands, I have reason to 
think, of murderers !”—‘‘ How so ?”—‘“ That, I will tell you hereafter,” 
said she; ‘‘ first set my heart at rest—give me your promise to return to- 
morrow.”—‘‘ You are unreasonable,” I replied; ‘this is some silly whim 
of yours. Is it because you see me happy among cheerful and hospitable 
friends, that you wish me to return? Do you gradge me the few hours of 
social enjoyment, almost the first that chance has thrown in our way, 
since our marriage ? or, would you blast the golden harvest that awaits 
us? But you know not what is in contemplation: we are going far into 
the interior, where there is a promising field for the exercise of industry, 
and abundance of wealth to reward it,—wealth, which will afford us 
the means of passing the summer of our existence happily together, either 
in your native land, or in Europe.” 

‘«¢ Your happiness and welfare are mine, Naufragus; can I do other- 
wise than desire both, as they are both interwoven with my own? Do 
not suppose this, nor disregard my counsel: at least hear my reasons. 
This morning, previous to Mr. Dennison’s walk with you, I overheard a 
conversation between him and Riago. It almost petrified me. Dennison 
said he would get you out of the way, and possess me, if he perished in 
the attempt; and the villain Riago encouraged him to do so!” This 
intelligence surprised me ; but with the view to pacify her, I replied, that 
1 thought she might be mistaken, but that I certainly would consider. 

‘ We dined as usual at five. My thoughts busied on various subjects, 
I spoke but little; while Dennison and Riago were in deep discourse by 
themselves. After tea, however, we conversed on the golden prospects 
before us, until ten, when the ladies retired to bed, leaving me and my 
two companions together. Ina few minutes, I too retired; and on reach- 
ing the verandah, observed that the full moon had risen, and was shining 
with a brilliancy so luminous, that by its aid I could, with perfect conve- 
nience, have read the smallest print. 1 threw myself on the bed, and was 
in the act of commending myself to the care and protection of that Provi- 
dence which had never yet forsaken me, when, as I knelt, with my face to 
the east, I beheld a figure approaching, which I naturally concluded to be 
no other than my bed-fellow, Riago. Why I was averse to being seen in 
the posture of prayer, I leave others better versed in human nature than 
myseif to determine ; certain it is, I no sooner observed the figure, than I 
crouched down, gradually, until I lay on my back, in the hope of having 
escaped observation, and in momentary expectation of Riago’s appearance. 
The figure approached ; still supposing it to be Riago, I did not then look 
at it attentively, but lifted the curtains, which were of white gauze, so fine 
as scarcely to be perceptible, for Riago tocome in. The figure paused for 
the space of about a second, and, to my astonishment, proceeded onwards: 
towards the termination of the verandah, whence there was no outlet. 
Amazed, I now looked stedfastly at it, when, for a moment or: two, it 
appeared to be stationary, at the distance of about six paces from me, 
presenting the appearance of a person not unlike in stature to Riago, but 
so peculiarly enveloped in, apparently, the folds of a light-coloured mantle, 
as to render it impossible for me to distinguish its features; it immediately 
disappeared, or, rather, vanished from my fixed gaze. My agitation was 
excessive ; I instantly bounded off the bed, and entered the hall, where I 
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found Dennison and Riago, still conversing, as when I left them. No 
sooner did I communicate what I had observed, than they both evinced 
evident signs of perturbation, and we all three walked into the verandah. 
The ladies, who had overheard our discourse, speedily attired themselves, 
and came into the hall, where we all sat up during the night, riveted to our | 
seats by an inconceivable dread, against which neither the iron nerves of 
Dennison nor of Riago were proof. 

‘'The question which naturally arises is, what could this phenomenon 
be? The answer, I cannot pretend to furnish ; but, content with having 
stated the fact, 1 leave the reader to form his own conclusions on the sub- 
ject, only observing, as far as regards myself, that I have neyer been either 
credulous or superstitious. That I actually saw the figure, is certain: it 
is equally certain, that I saw it vanish; neither deception from without, 
nor imagination working within, could have produced the effect. No 
human being, except ourselves, was then at the bungalow, nor for many 
weeks had been there. Had the personage been human, we must have 
detected him. In mentioning this curious fact, and ascribing it to super- 
natural agency, I am fully sensible of the hazard of ridicule which, in the 
present state of public opinion, 1 am incurring. But although I do not lay 
claim to the praise which Doctor Johnson yields to an author for his 
‘‘ magnanimity” in relating a “‘ fact, however strange, if he himself believes 





{ it,” 1 am acting on the principle, that every man should possess, at least, 

4 that moral courage which simply takes its stand on a fact, without either } 
i drawing from it any general inference, or placing it in direct opposition to 

i the speculative opinion of another.—pp. 190—193. 


) 

Naufragus lost no time in quitting this place; and after many 

more adventures, and much suffering, he returned to England, 

where he and Virginia, we rejoice to hear, have found at length 

\ a secure harbour. We have given sufficient specimens of this 

bi? work, to enable the reader to judge of its various merits. In 
the first fifty or sixty pages, we remarked some little flights of 
fancy, which betray an ardent imagination and an unpractised pen. 
But, in general, we have been pleased with the style of the author’s 
narrative, for its natural fluency and grace, warmed as it is 
throughout with a spirit of romance, which makes its way readily 
to the heart. We are rather surprised that the publishers did not 
adopt a more popular form, for a book so well calculated to meet 
the taste of the day. 











Art. VIII. Essai Historique sur la Revolution du Paraguay. Par J. 
R. Rengger, Docteur. 8vo. pp. 294. Paris: M. Lachevordiere. 
1827. 


TuRovuGHOUT the annals of mankind, there will not be found 
any thing like a precedent for the political and personal character 
of the existing governor of Paraguay. The frightful eccentricities 
of the imperial tyrants of Rome, become almost the sober, consis- 
tent acts of reason, when compared with the excesses of Doctor | 
Francia’s administration. 
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It argues no small degree of capacity and influence in this sin- 
gular person, that he should have succeeded so long in keeping the 
affairs of Paraguay absolutely impenetrable to all foreign inquiry. 
At every point beyond the circle of his.empire, in the Braxils, at 
Buenos Ayres, along the banks of the river Parana, and even of 
the Great Paraguay, all was ignorance or gross error respecting his 
acts. Nay, his own lieutenant, Artigas, who, at the head of an 
Indian force, maintained the frontier stations at Corrientes in his 
behalf, knew of the protraction of Francia’s existence, at times, 
only by inferring it from the circumstance, that he himself was left 
undisturbed in his lieutenancy. 

With the impressions of intense curiosity, which accounts such 
as these left upon their minds, Doctor Rengger, and his compa- 
nion, Mr. Longchamps, both of whom had repaired to South Ame- 
rica for purely scientific purposes, determined, on their arrival at 
Buenos Ayres, to proceed up to Paraguay. Sailing by the Pa- 
rana to Corrientes, and thence ascending the noble-stream of the 
Paraguay, they reached the city of Assumption, the capital of 
Francia’s territory, in the latter end of July, 1819. They were 
naturally surprised at the facility with which they were allowed to 
sojourn at this place: it was not until they attempted to retrace 
their journey, that Francia’s authority was found in the least 
inconvenient. They were, in effect, retained for six years in a sort 
of decent captivity, which, though it was attended by personal 
inconvenience, and even danger to these gentlemen, has yet en- 
abled them to produce, with the authenticity that belongs to the 
testimony of eye witnesses, a highly curious and important narra- 
tive. 

When Messrs. Rengger and Longchamps arrived at Assump- 
tion, Doctor Francia had been some years in the exercise of 
supreme power. It is necessary to consider under what circum- 
stances he was successful in acquiring it. The affairs of Paraguay 
were always administered by a government of its own, though the 
Viceroy of Buenos Ayres claimed jurisdiction over it. hen, 
however, in 1810, the latter state changed its form of government, 
Paraguay refused to follow the example. Buenos Ayres sent an 
army of 1000 men to force its neighbour into dependence. The 
only effect of this measure was, a communication by the invaders 
of those principles of independence and freedom by which they 
were animated, to the minds of the principal creoles of Paraguay. 
A conspiracy of those persons was soon formed against the es- 
tablished order of things—a congress was called, which deposed 
the governor, and transferred his functions to a junta of four—a 
president, two assessors, and a secretary. The person appointed to 
this latter office, was Don Jose Gasperd Rodriguez de Francia. 
The father of this singular man was a native of France, but early 
in life he retired to Portugal, whence he proceeded to Paraguay, 
where he formed a union with a creole woman. Young Francia 
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was destined at first for the church ; but in the course of his studies 
at the university of Cordova, the capital of a neighbouring inten- 
dency, he discovered a preference for the law, and finally adopted 
the profession of the bar*. During his practice in the courts of 


justice at Assumption, he was distinguished by the rectitude and 


intrepidity of his conduct. To shield the oppressed—to sustain 


the weak against the strong—to dismiss the poor client with a _ 


pow sense of the liberality which refused the proffered fee ; but 
or the loss of which, the advocate indemnified himself by his 
exactions from the wealthy and litigious—these were the habitual 
practices of his professional life, by which Francia raised for him- 
self treasures of respect and esteem in the hearts of his country- 
men. 

But he was of a solitary, brooding disposition. He led a life of 
uninterrupted celibacy: neither love nor friendship entered into 
his scheme of earthly happiness. Such being the nature of 
Francia, he was always characterised by stern pride, by unbending 
obstinacy, by all those vices, in short, which commonly grow up 
in minds that have not been exposed to the benefit of an inter- 
course with the world. He was also subject to fits of melancholy, 
which sometimes degenerated into madness. No doubt could be 
entertained of the hereditary nature of the malady ; for his father, 
whilst he lived, was remarkable for great eccentricity of behaviour; 
and the brother and sister of Francia were long under restraint for 
confirmed Junacy. 

Notwithstanding ali these obstacles to the personal favour of 
his fellow citizens, the young advocate had obtained so much con- 
sideration with them, as to be appointed successively to some of 
the principal municipal offices in Assumption; and the manner in 
which he administered these trusts, was such as to confirm the 
former impressions of his virtue and capacity. When, then, a crisis 
arose in the political affairs of Paraguay, which called for the exercise 
of firmness and ability, it was not likely that such a man as Francia 
would be overlooked. We have seen, accordingly, that he was 
selected to take a principal share in the new government, which 
sprung out of the revolution of his native country in the year 1811. 
Whilst he endeavoured to lay the foundation of some settled policy 
for Paraguay, his colleagues appeared to think, that the posses- 
sion of office was worthless, except as a means of facilitating the 
enjoyment of the most ridiculous amusements. Francia, lookin 
at the accumulation of disorders and abuses, which the follies and 
the corruption of the other members of the junta so much encou- 
raged ; but which, with the fragment of power in his hands, he 
was unable to keep down, threw up his employment, and retired to 
the country in disgust. It was soon apparent, that the whole con- 








‘* Tt was at this university, that Francia obtained the title of ‘* doctor” 
in theology, a distinction which he afterwards retained.’ 
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stitution of the government must be subjected to revision ; and 
the junta, voluntarily abdicating the supreme authority, called a 
fresh congress. The notions respecting a representative form of 
government, which were developed by the better sort of the inhabi- 
tants of Paraguay during the succeeding election, were sufficiently 
ludicrous. A captain of militia, a zealous revolutionist, in the 
course of an electioneering address to some of his countrymen, 
defined liberty to be a compound of faith, hope, and charity. The 
leaders of the revolution declared for a republic; but of the nature 
of that species of government they were in utter ignorance. Luckily, 
acopy of ‘ Rollin’s Ancient Roman History ” was within reach : 
they consulted its pages, and had not proceeded far in the process 
of reference, before they were so struck with the plan of temporary 
magistrates, that they, one and all, concluded in favour of the in- 
stitution of annual consuls. Francia, and Don Fulgencio Yegros, 
were the persons chosen for the consular office. It is a character- 
istic traitin the conduct of the former, that when the two curule 
chairs were placed in public for the use of the new officers, he 
seated himself in that which had the name of Cesar written upon 
it, leaving to his colleague Yegros, the other that bore the title of 
Pompey. Francia now applied himself, with the utmost success, 
to improve the internal state of the country, and to remodel the 
state of its relations with the neighbouring provinces. But it was 
not in his nature to endure a permanent division of the sovereign 
power, particularly with a man, whose mind he held in deserved 
contempt: and on the re-assembling of the congress in the year 
1814, a very short argument sufficed to convince that body, of the 
propriety of conferring the whole powers of government upon a 
single person, who should be called a dictator. His next care was 
to have himself appointed to that supreme office ; and this object 
he accomplished by address, by intrigue and intimidation ; for the 
proofs were numerous, that the independent choice of the congress 
rested on Yegros. 

Francia having now attained the summit of power, determined 
to give an example of virtuous austerity of manners. From an 
early hour in the morning, until evening, he was employed ‘almost 
unremittingly in the details of public business. The evenings he 
devoted to the study of the mathematics, history, geography, belles 
lettres, and the arts. Medicine, which was in a very primitive 
state at the time in Paraguay, called for no small share of his atten- 
tion. The ‘‘ Domestic Medicine of Buchan” appears to have been 
held in great esteem by the dictator. But his chief care was be- 
stowed on the organization of the army, which he now sought by 
every description of means to gain over to his person. He sur- 
rounded himself with a grenadier guard, the members of which 
were ready to act in any capacity, which the convenience, the 
fears, or the whims of their master might require. In the civil and 
religious establishments of the country, he introduced several salu- 
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tary regulations ; but in all his measures affecting those depart- 
ments, he craftily blended, with an obvious reform, the silent 
increase of his own patronage. 

Whilst he took these slow steps to the ultimate consolidation of 
his power, he felt it necessary to meet with vigour the immediate 
symptoms of danger to his safety. Libellous caricatures directed 
against his person, were punished with undue severity ; and sus- 


picion was, in too many instances, the only warrant for the arrests 
which he had commanded. 


_ © Thenceforth ’—observes Doctor Rengger, ‘ he was escorted whenever 
he went out on horseback by three hussars—two before and one behind. 
These attendants took care that all persons should stand by in the most 
respectful manner, while the Dictator passed. At a subsequent period, the 
escort had orders to turn the people back on the highway, and to enforce 
that measure if necessary, by striking the passengers with the flat part of 
their sabres. The consequence, at last, was, that everybody fled from the 
streets as soon as the escort was seen to approach—so that the Dictator 
passed through the city as if it was a perfect desert.’—p. 38. 


The growth of tyranny proceeds upon the rules of the swiftest 
progression. Francia began to punish on suspicion of guilt—he 
ended by oppressing his subjects in wantonness, adding insult and 
mockery to imprisonment and chains. 

Such was the miserable aspect of affairs at Paraguay, when 
Messrs. Rengger and Longchamps disembarked at Assumption. 
They landed at that city on the 30th of July, 1819, and in a few 
days afterwards, were presented to the Dictator. The following 
is the account of this interesting interview. 


© Doctor Francia is a man of middle stature, with regular features, and 
those fine black eyes which characterise the Creoles of South America. 
He has a most penetrating look, with a strong expression of distrust. On 
this occasion, he wore the official costume, which consisted of a blue laced 
coat (the uniform of a Spanish general), waistcoat, breeches, stockings of 
white silk, and shoes with gold buckles. The Dictator was then sixty-two 
years of age, though he did not appear to be more than fifty. He asked 
me with a studied haughtiness of manner, several questions, by which he 
sought to embarrass me; but he soon after changed histone. Having 
opened my portfolio to take out some papers which I had to present to 
him, he perceived a portrait of Bonaparte, which I, knowing his admiration 
for the original, had designedly placed there. He took it up, and exam- 
ined it with great interest, when I told him whose likeness it was. He 
then began conversing familiarly upon the affairs of Europe, with which 
he seemed to be better acquainted than I could have supposed. He asked 
me for news from Spain, for which country he expressed the most profound 
contempt. Louis the eighteenth’s charter was not to his taste ; he admired 
much more the military government and conquests of Napoleon, whose 
downfal he deplored ; but the principal subject on which he talked was the 
monks. He reproached them with pride, depravity of manners, and every 
species of intrigue ; and declaimed particularly against the tendency which 
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the clergy in general have to throw off the authority of government. The 
better to make known his principles upon this point, he said, “If his 
Holiness, the Pope, should come to Paraguay, I should make him merely 
my almoner.”—Foreseeing the return of fanaticism and superstition in 
Europe, he insisted upon the necessity of crushing the monkish spirit in 
America, before the country became infected with the new contagion. He 
could not, however, believe in the establishment of the Jesuits, which we 
informed him had been partly achieved; so pernicious did such an attempt 
appear to him. In speaking of the emancipation of Spanish America, he 
warmly declared his devotion to the cause, and his firm resolution to defend 
it against all attacks, no matterfrom what quarter. The ideas he expressed 
relative to the manner of governing these new states, as yet but little 
advanced in civilization, appeared to me sufficiently reasonable; but, 
unfortunately, he had himself put none of them into practice. He conde- 
scended to shew me his library ; it was scanty, it is true, but it was almost 
the only one existing in Paraguay. I saw in it, together with the best 
Spanish authors, the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, Rollin, La 
Place, &c. all of which he had procured since the revolution. He possessed 
also some mathematical instruments, globes and maps, amongst others, 
the very best map of Paraguay that is to be found in the country. From 
the knowledge of.the constellations, which he acquires by means of his 
celestial globe, and of the localities of his own territory by the map, it 
was imagined by the people that he was an astrologer, But he himself 
never encouraged these notions: on the contrary, I can take upon me to 
say, that he endeavoured as much as possible, to remove the prejudices 
with which the minds of his countrymen were imbued. He dismissed us 
with these words, ‘‘ Do here whatever you please—profess the religion you 
wish—no one shall molest you; but take care not to meddle with the 
affairs of my government.” We followed this advice all the time we were 
in Paraguay; and the Dictator, on his part, faithfully kept his promise. 
On coming away, I left the portrait of Buonaparte on his table, thinking he 
would have been glad to have it; he sent it after me by an officer, with 
an order to ask the price I set on it. As I did not wish to accept money 
for it, it being of little value, and as the Dictator had made it a rule never 
to accept a present, the minature remained in my possession, This sur- 
prised me the more, as Dr. Francia had shewn me in his closet a carica- 
ture of his hero, published at Nuremburg, and which he took for his por- 
trait, until I explained to him the German inscription that was under the 
wretched engraving. It must have been the caricature that suggested to 
him the idea of completing his costume by the addition of an enormous 
badge or star; an imitation of that with which Buonaparte was there repre- 
sented.’—pp. 54—60. | 


The government of Paraguay was now, in effect, nothing else 
than the will of Doctor Francia. Every day witnessed fresh mur- 
ders and confiscations of property, under the abused name of law. 
So little confidence had the tyrant in the fidelity of even his own 
creatures, that the ball cartridges which were employed in the 
executions of his victims, were daily distributed by his own hand. 
Two horrible circumstances mark the history of this carnival of 
blood. The site where these immolations took place, was under 
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the window of Dr. Francia.—He was generally within hearing of, 
and sometimes present at, the revolting ceremony that passed there. 
And then, by an atrocious application of economy, he would allow 
only three shots for each of the prisoners whom he sentenced to 
death—so that, whenever it happened that this limited means of 
destruction failed of full effect, the execution must be completed 
by the bayonet! 

At the very time that the Dictator was thus engaged in reducing, 
by wholesale, the amount of the population, he most prepos- 
terously, but with prodigious advantage to the community, took 
measures to increase the quantity of the food of life. He assumed 
the management of the whole farming business of the country— 
and having laid down the plan upon which it was to be conducted, 
he enforced its adoption by an exercise of authority that was the 
least likely to be resisted. That part of the population which was 
in the habit of performing annual migrations to foreign countries 
at the season of labour, he compelled to work at home; and that 
industry, which had been hitherto wasted in the comparatively 
worthless employment of gathering the “ herb of Paraguay,” he 
directed to the cultivation of the soil. The effect of his- policy 
was surprising. The plain, which had been supposed to be barren— 
the mountain to which indolence had turned with despair, now 
teemed with the varied abundance of the harvest. It only remained 
for Francia to secure to his agricultural subjects, the full enjoy- 
ment of those fruits which their well directed industry had been 
the means of collecting. He formed a chain of military stations 
along the bank of the Paraguay, where, at certain seasons, the low 
water of that river facilitated the passage of the predatory Indians, 
who had so often disappointed the hopes of the husbandman. By 
these provisions, he effectually guarded his territory against the 
destructive incursions of this rapacious tribe. 

In the improvement of the mechanical arts, those especially 
which were immediately connected with the convenience of life, 
he was quite as successful. He very soon created a race of emi- 
nent artizans in every branch of art. Huis methods of stimulating 
proficiency were altogether his own—but they were not the less 
effectual. Faults of taste, want of skill—mere awkwardness in a 
traclesman, were visited with imprisonment, or chains—A misfit in 
a tailor or shoemaker, brought down perhaps a sentence of hard 
labour for life. 

But it was next to impossible, that a government such as that of 
Francia should not have provoked disaffection. A: formidable 
conspiracy, chiefly fomented by an agent from: Buenos Ayres, was 
organized against him in the capital of the state, and might have 
proved fatal to his empire, and perhaps to his existence, but for 
the treachery of one of the conspirators, who disclosed the plot. 
The discovery led to numerous arrests, amongst which was that of 
Francia’s late colleague in the consulship, Don Fulgencio Yegros, 
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and to more rigid measures of security. The mixture of the terrible 
and the ludicrous in those measures is so surprising, that nothing 
but the highest claims to credibility on the part of the witness who 
relates them, could satisfy any rational person that he was listening 
to the truth. 


‘ This conspiracy rendered Doctor Francia much more difficult of ac- 
cess. He now saw only traitors and conspirators in the persons of those 
who sought to approach him. Woe to those who fell in his way—impri- 
sonment or hard labour was sure to be their portion. The Dictator 
punished every thing, the most trifling accident as well as the most deli- 
berate fault. Thus, one day the sight of an old barrel frightened his horse. 
He immediately caused the master of the house, before which the barrel 
was placed, to be arrested. Having learned from the statements of the 
informer, that it was the intention of the conspirators to assassinate him 
in one of his daily rides through the city, he thought that the narrow 
winding streets, and the orange trees that bordered them, were favourable 
to such a design—He had them demolished. The trees were nearly all 
cut down, without the slightest consideration being given to the useful 
protection which their boughs afforded against the burning sands of the 
capital. But the Dictator soon perceived, that in order to regulate the 
streets, he must adopt some certain plan—and seeing the extent of the 
irregularity which had been committed, he absolutely disclaimed the 
functionary who had immediately superintended the above-mentioned 
demolitions, and he obliged the proprietors to reconstruct at their own 
expense, the facades of the houses that had been destroyed. In the next 
place, he provided for himself a residence in a barrack, situated without 
the city, whither he retired occasionally, in order that no one might know 
where he slept. For the present, he contented himself with imprisoning 
the conspirators, and confiscating their effects—-but he caused the house 
where they held their councils to be razed to the ground.’—p. 84—86. 

But after the lapse of a very little time, these unhappy persons 
being suspected of holding a traitorous correspondence with one of 
Francia’s enemies abroad*, he was resolved to get rid of them. They 
were first, however, submitted to the examination by torture. The 
Dictator gave each day, a set of written questions to his prime secre- 
tary, who read them to one of the prisoners, in the presence of an 
officer and a register, and carried back the answers to his master 
without delay. If these answers were unsatisfactory, the prisoner 
was conducted into the ‘‘ Chamber of Truth,” where he received on 
his back from one to two hundred lashes of a leather whip—and 
this operation was repeated every two or three days, until such 
answers were returned as the Dictator might pronounce to be 
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* This person was Ramirez, a lieutenant under the command of Arti- 
gas, the governor of Entre Rios, who had, just at that period, revolted, 
and driving Artigas from that province, seized the government himself, 
He sent two deputies to Francia with amicable propositions one of these 
deputies was an Irishman, of the name Campbell.—As soon as they 
arrived at Assumption, they were thrown into prison, by order of the Dic- 
tator. 
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satisfactory. The inquisition over, orders were given to proceed 
to the execution of the prisoners. ‘They were shot by four or 
eight at a time: they all died courageously, some even crying out 
with their last breath, ‘‘ long live the country.” One of these 
victims, a young man named Montiel, whose body had not been 
reached by the first discharge, with wonderful fortitude rose to 
order the executioners to make a second. Another of the prison- 
ers traced upon the walls of his dungeon, this sentence: “I know 
that suicide is contrary to the laws of God and of man; but it is 
not upon my blood that the tyrant of my country should feed.” 
The bodies of those unfortunate persons were laid before the door 
of the Dictator, exactly in the attitude which death had given 
them. There they remained until the close of day, when they 
were delivered to the relations of the deceased. The excessive 
heat of the climate had already produced putrefaction in these 
corpses—and during the time that they lay exposed in this manner, 
vultures were seen hovering round the dwelling of the Dictator. 
These terrific scenes were repeated every two months, until the 
middle of the year 1822, when forty victims perished in this man- 
ner, in one execution. 

Francia contrived to have it circulated throughout Paraguay, 
that the object of this conspiracy was, to place the whole power 
and patronage of the government in the hands of an oligarchy. It 
was natural, thus, that all those persons who held office under him, 
and the body of the people, from whom those officers were chosen, 
should support a man whom they believed to be the champion of 
their interests, against the ambition of the great. Henceforth 
Francia had reason to apprehend danger only from without. 

Nevertheless, the reign of terror proceeded with increasing rigour. 
The constitution of society was totally changed: coldness and dis- 
trust took the place of that harmony and mutual confidence which 
were the distinguishing features of the Paraguaise, above all the 
inhabitants of South America. Pleasures and amusements were 
suspended ; even the guitar, the hitherto inseparable companion of 
every person in the country, was abandoned to profound silence. 
A sort of stupor fell upon the members of all classes, which rendered 
them insensible to whatever might happen. 

Up to this time, the edge of his cruel persecutions had been 
directed by Francia, almost exclusively against the Creoles. It was 
necessary, in order to obviate the charge of partiality, that he should 
turn his attention to the Spaniards. These he persecuted in a 
thousand ways. He confined numbers of them for longer or shorter 
periods. He fined them also to an extent, which could only be 
meant as a speedy way of ruining them—and in fact asa body, 
they were ultimately reduced to such a state of poverty, that even 
the Creoles forgot their natural hatred of the Spanish race, and suc- 
coured their distress. 

At this time the number of strangers resident in Assumption was 
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about forty—all of them, with the exception of an English physi- 
cian, named Parlet, and the two authors of the interesting volume 
before us, having been brought there for commercial purposes. In 
general they were treated with forbearance, during their detention 
in that city ; and it was not until the end of 1821, when M. Bonpland, 
the scientific companion of the celebrated De Humboldt, was placed 
in captivity by order of Francia, that they began to experience an 
alarm for theirsafety. This gentleman had formed an establishment 
on the frontier of Paraguay, for the preparation of the “herb of 
Paraguay ;” but upon some frivolous pretence, he was obliged to re- 
main in a particular part of Francia’s territory, without any other 
means Of subsistence than what he was enabled to derive by the ap- 
plication of his own labour to the cultivation of a small spot of land. 
Every attempt which has been hitherto made to procure his enlarge- 
ment, has not only failed, but in several instances has been the 
cause of aggravating his condition—and to this hour, M. Bonpland 
is still a captive on his little farm, separated from all the objects of 
his affection, frequently in need of the common necessaries of life, 
unable to pursue his favourite studies, with scarcely any society 
except that of the agents of the Dictator, or the poor Indians; in 
short, dragging out existence in the most deplorable manner. 

In consequence of the measures resorted to by the Dictator, to stop 
all communication between Paraguay and every other country, com- 
merce was completely suspended—and quantities of merchandise 
went to decay in the warehouses of the capital. Francia at length 
opened an intercourse with Brazil, but it was so clogged with con- 
ditions, that nothing was gained by trade, from the measure. 

Ever since the detection of the conspiracy which had been formed 
against him, Francia meditated an improvement in the ane of 
the capital. But, unfortunately, the irregular manner in which the 
streets were laid out, was an insurmountable obstacle to the execu- 
tion of his favourite design—he resolved to remodel the whole city— 
Every thing, private convenience—the most sacred rights of pro- 
perty, were laughed at by the Dictator. He pulled down houses— 
he built them up again—demolished, and-reconstructed a second 
lime, just as whim suggested ; and allin a great measure at the ex- 
pense of the citizens themselves. The materials and the labour 
necessary for building, were sometimes procured by methods which 
deserve no better title than that of plunder. 

It is consolotary to find at last, that even such a mind as that 
of Francia was not inaccessible to the influence of remorse. At all 
events, in the middle of the year 1824, a striking amelioration took 
place in the system of government. It was believed that the 
suicide of one of his favourite civil officers had been the origin of this 
change. This young man filled the office of secretary of state; but 
finding that he had committed some trifling fault, which would draw 
upon him the resentment of the Dictator, and unwilling, as he stated 
in a letter to Francia, to dishonour his country and his name, by 
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flight, he took the rash step of drowning himself. From the mo- 
ment that he heard this event, the character of the dictator began 
sensibly to change for the better. 

At length, in the beginning of the year 1825, Mr. Parish, the 
British charge d’affaires at Buenos Ayres, notified to Francia that 
a treaty of commerce had been concluded between England and 
Buenos Ayres, the effect of which was the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the South American states. Mr. Parish, under these 
circumstances, solicited the permission of the Dictator for the 
English merchants then detained in Paraguay, to depart with their 
property. Francia was so well pleased with this political intelligence, 
that he not only complied with the demand, but returned an 
answer to the British agent, in which he condescended to justify 
the course he had pursued towards those persons. However, some- 
time afterwards, when Mr. Parish made an application to the Dic- 
tator to set M. Bonpland at liberty, he returned the note in a blank 
envelope, with this lacomic address:—‘‘To Parish, English consul 
at Buenos Ayres.” 

The act of grace which had been thus exercised in favour of one 
class of strangers, was followed by similar indulgence to others ; 
and on the 25th of May, 1825, Messrs. Rengger and Longchamps 


took their departure from Assumption, amidst the good wishes of 
thousands, who assembled to see them embark. 


‘It is due to truth,’ says the former, ‘to state, that during the six 
years’ residence which I made in Paraguay, doctor Francia never placed 
the slightest impediment in the way of our pursuits; on the contrary, 
we experienced frequent marks of kindness from him. With respect to 
the inhabitants of Paraguay, both Creoles and Spaniards, we cannot justly 
speak of them in any other than terms of praise; we shall ever preserve a 
grateful sense of the hospitable reception which they afforded us’—p. 170. 

We have thus far confined ourselves to the details which im- 
mediately relate to doctor Francia himself. We are obliged to pass 
over that division of the work, which is taken up with more general 
matters—the constitution and effect of Francia’s government, his 
laws, civil and criminal, his various regulations of internal eco- 
nomy, the nature of his police, his military resources, his religious 
reforms and his financial arrangements: in the management of 
which, the peculiar character of the Dictator is so visible. 

We must also refer to the work itself for many extraordinary 
anecdotes, and a variety of interesting traits of character and man- 
ners ; as we presume that another month will not elapse, before a 
version of this work in our own language, will give the English 
reader an opportunity of perusing the contents of one of the most 
singular productions of modern times. 

fter having seen so much of Francia in the public exercise of his 
usurped power, and having witnessed the varied effects which re- 
sulted to the state from the activity of so strange a combination of 
wickedness and natural sagacity as constitutes his character, it 
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ouly remains for us to fill up the picture, by supplying the parti- 
culars relaiing to the private life of the Dictator, with which we are 
furnished by Dr. Rengger. 


‘ Dr. Francia had taken up his residence, at the commencement of his 
government, in the habitation of the ancient governors of Paraguay. It 
was built by the Jesuits, and is one of the noblest edifices in Assumption. 
This structure he repaired and embellished; and he further detached it 
from other houses in the city, by interposing wide streets. Here he lives, 
with four slaves—a negro, one male, and two female mulattoes, whom he 
treats with great mildness. The two men perform the functions of valet 
de chambre and groom. One of the two mulatto women is his cook, and 
the other takes care of his wardrobe. He leads a very regular life—the 
first rays of the sun very rarely find him in bed. As soon as he rises, 
the negro brings him a chafingdish, a kettle, and a pitcher of water, which 
is heated in his presence. The Dictator then prepares, with the greatest 
possible care, his mate, or Paraguay tea. Having taken this, he walks 
under the interior peristyle that looks upon the court, and smokes a cigar, 
which he first takes care to unroll, to ascertain that there is nothing dan- 
gerous in it, though it is his own sister who manufactures them for him. 
At six o'clock the barber arrives, a filthy, ill-clothed, and drunken mu- 
latto ; but the only member of the faculty in whom he confides. If the 
Dictator is in good humour, he chats with him, and often, in this manner 
makes use of him, to prepare the public for his projects: this barber may 
be said to be his official gazette. He then puts on a dressing gown 
of printed calico, and repairs to the outer peristyle, where he walks up 
and down, and receives at the same time those persons who are admitted 
to an audience. ‘Towards seven he enters his closet, where he remains 
until nine, when the officers and other functionaries come to make their 
reports, and receive his orders. At eleven o’clock, the fiel de fecho (prin- 
cipal secretary), brings the papers which are to be submitted to his inspec- 
tion, and writes from his dictation until noon, when all the officers retire, 
and Dr. Francia sits down to table. His dinner, which is extremely frugal, 
he always orders himself. When the cook returns from market, she depo- 


sits her provisions at the door of her master’s closet. The Doctor then 


comes out, and selects what he wishes for his own use. After dinner he 
takes his siesta. On awakening, he drinks his maté, and smokes a cigar, 
after taking the same precaution as that observed in the morning. T'rom 
this, until four or five, he is occupied with business, when the escort to 
attend him on his promenade arrives. The barber then enters and dresses 
his hair, while his horse is saddling. During his ride, the Dr. inspects 
the public works, and the barracks, particularly that of the cavalry, where 
a habitation is preparing for him. While riding, though surrounded by 
his escort, he is armed with a sabre, and a pair of double-barrelled pocket 
pistols. He returns home about nightfall, and sits down to study until 
nine ; when he goes to supper, which consists of a roasted pigeon and a 
glass of wine. If the weather is fine, he again walks under the peristyle, 
where he often remains until a very late hour. At ten o’clock he gives the 
watchword. On returning into the house, he fastens all the doors himself. 
For several months in the year he resides at the cavalry barrack, which 
is outside the city, about a quarter of a league from his usual residence ; 
but there his manner of living is the same, except that he sometimes takes 
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the pleasures of the chase. In the apartment that he occupies, there are 
always arms within his reach, Pistols are hung upon the walls, or placed 
upon the table near him; and sabres, the greater number unsheathed, are 
to be found in every corner. This fear of assassination is also shown 
in the etiquette preserved at his audiences. The person admitted, must 
not approach nearer the Dictator than six paces, until he makes him a sign 
to advance; and even then, he must always stop at a distance of three 
paces. His arms must be held close to his body, and his hands open and 
hanging down, so that it be evident that he has no concealed arms. The 
officers even are not permitted to enter his presence with swords by their 
sides. Nevertheless, he is pleased that the person addressing him should 
look him straight in the face, and return prompt and positive answers, 
Speaking on this subject one day, as I was about opening the body of one 
of the natives, he told me to see if his countrymen had not one bone more 
than the usual number in their neck, which prevented them from holding 
up their heads and speaking out. At the commencement of a conversa- 
tion he strives to intimidate; but if his first attack be met with firmness, he 
softens down, and finishes by conversing very agreeably; that is, when he 
is in good humour. It is in such ways, you perceive him to be a man of 
great talents; he turns the conversation upon the most varied subjects, 
evinces considerable powers of mind, great penetration, and very extensive 
acquirements for one, who, it may be said, has never quitted Paraguay. 
Divested, himself, of the numberless prejudices with which his countrymen 
are imbued, he often makes them the subject of his wit, or sarcasm. 
During a conversation I once had with him, he turned into great ridicule 
the commandant and priest of Curuguaty, who had sent to him a poor 
woman in chains and decorated with an immense rosary, whom they ac- 
cused of being a sorceress. He then went into an account of the chains 
and spells in use in Paraguay, pointing out the particular virtues of 
some of them in effecting cures. He concluded thus :—‘ You see what 
priests and religion are good for—they make us believe more in the devil 
than in God.” When the Dictator is attacked by an access of hypochon- 
dria, he either shuts himself up altogether, or vents his ill-humour on 
those around him. It is during these paroxyms that he is most prone to 
inflict imprisonment, and the severest punishments. He thinks nothing of 
issuing a sentence of death at such a moment. It is remarked, that when 
the north-east wind blows, which always brings on sudden and frequent 
rains, the Dictator is affected by his malady; but his good humour 
is restored when the wind changes to the south-west. Then he sings, 
laughs to himself, and chats very readily with all persons who approach 
him. But he instantly forgets all benefit and service, all claims of rela- 
tionship, in any one who fails in paying due respect to his authority and 
person. Not to give him the title of “‘ Most Excellent Signor,” is a crime 
never to be forgiven. He opens no letter that is not exactly addressed— 
“The Most Excellent Signor, Don Casper Rodriguez de Francia, Su- 
preme and Perpetual Dictator of the Republic of Paraguay.” So self-con- 
fident is he, that he consults no person. If sooner or later he yields to 
that lot which appears to be reserved for all oppressors of their country, he 
will have only himself to blame.’-—pp. 280—293. 
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Art. 1X. 1. Letters from his late Majesty to the late Lord Kenyon, on 
the Coronation Oath, with his Lordship’s Answers: and Letters of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt to his late Majesty, with his Majesty’s An- 
swers, previous to the Dissolution of the Ministry in 1801. 4to. pp. 
45. 8s. London: Murray. 1827. 

2. A Letter on the Coronation Oath. Second Edition. With Notice of 
recently published Letters from the late King to the late Lord Ken- 
yon, &c. By Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. pp. 15. London: Murray. 
1827. 


Tue Catholics and the Dissenters owe an incalculable debt of gra- 
titude to Lord Kenyon, for the publication of the correspondence 
which we have now before us, through the medium of the Rey. 
Dr. Phillpots. Both his lordship, and his eminent and learned 
coadjutor, intended, we suspect, to silence for ever the petitions of 
those numerous and deeply aggrieved portions of our countrymen 
for the restoration of their civil rights, by unfolding the authentic 
record of the obstacles which existed against them in the mind of 
the late king, arising out of his conception of the obligations im- 
posed by the coronation oath. But the inferences to which these 
letters necessarily and directly lead, instead of militating in any 
manner against the claims of those petitioners, tend on the con- 
trary, to afford them new strength, and to place them upon higher 
grounds than they had ever found before. 


“Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” 


Had we not the most unquestionable evidence of the opinions 
entertained on the subject of religious disabilities by Dr. Phillpots, . 
and by the noble lord who has enabled him to lay these letters 
before the world, we should have concluded, that the object of the 
publication was to advance the good cause of freedom. By what 
fortunate fatuity they have been induced to adopt a measure, that 
renders their political party utterly desperate, and completely de- 
stroys some of the most powerful resources of argument, or rather 
of prejudice, upon which they had long Sepentieds we are at a loss 
to divine. It bears about it all the marks of that involuntary 
homage to truth and virtue, which is sometimes extorted from 
criminals of the deepest dye. It is one of the most unequivocal 
signs we have yet seen of that great revolution, according to the 
eternal order of justice, which is manifestly on the eve of taki 
place; and which will, at length, accomplish the hopes of all the 
great and good men who have ever adorned this country, by abro- 
gating the unwise distinctions which they have so eloquently de- 
nounced ; and by producing that cordial union through the whole 
mass of the community, which they have so warmly, and long so 
vainly, advised. 

It was a serious misfortune to this empire, that his late majesty, 
in some moment of loose reflection, guided, perhaps, rather by the 
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cunning counsels of others, than by the natural lights of his own 
mind, which were not inconsiderable, should have taken up the erro- 
neous notions that haunted him throughout his political life, con- 
cerning the obligations of the coronation oath. It was his sacred 
duty to inform himself correctly, upon a point that affected the in- 
terests of so large a portion of his subjects; and if to some extent he 
performed that duty, by requiring the assistance of the late lord Ken- 
yon, he was bound to proceed farther, and act upon the enlightened 
and manly opinions, which that noble and learned person delivered 
on that memorable occasion. These opinions deserve to be recorded, 
and to be treasured up as signal proofs of the integrity and inde- 
ponents which, in modern times, so happily characterise our 

nches of justice. But, on the sovereign who received them, and 
who, after perusing them, continued to adhere to his ignorance, or 
his error, a degree of moral responsibility attached, upon which it 
would be useless now to dwell. ‘The deferential character of 
courtly manners forbade then, as it would forbid now, the idea of 
treating the king’s personal wishes, and even his tenacity, upon 
certain points, otherwise than with tenderness and respect. But 
it is obvious, that this sort of proceeding cannot go on for ever. 
The house of Hanover was not seated on the throne of England 
for its own aggrandisement, but for the good of the people ; and 
to say, that the misapprehensions of one individual, even if that 
individual be the sovereign, should be covered under an inviolable 
veil of mystery, while they are working the misery of millions of 
the community, is to propound a doctrine sufficiently polite indeed, 
but utterly at variance with the sound principles of the constitu- 
tion. 

His peculiar notions, about what he called ‘‘ the implied obliga- 
tions” of the coronation oath—as if the obligations of an oath 
ought ever to be other than those which are decidedly and directly 
expressed in the terms of it—appear to have been first taken up, 
shortly after Earl Fitzwilliam was abruptly recalled from the go- 
vernment of Ireland. It is matter of history, that that excellent 
nobleman, during the short period of his administration in that 
country, held out hopes to the Catholics, that he was the harbinger 
of their emancipation, and that they looked upon him as the olive 
branch, sent at last from a country that had always oppressed 
them. In consequence of the agitation of the question, and of the 
hopes which were raised upon it in Ireland at that period, the king 
addressed the following letter to the late lord Kenyon, which, as 
well as the queries accompanying it, the intelligent reader will 
perceive not to be written either very clearly, or very grammati- 


cally : 


‘TO THE LORD KENYON. 


‘ Queen’s-House, March 7, 1795. 
‘ The question that has been so improperly patronised by the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland in favour of the Papists, though certainly very properly 
silenced here, yet it seems not to have been viewed in what seems to me 
the strongest point of view, its militating against the Coronation Oath and 
many existing statutes. I have therefore stated the accompanying queries 
on paper, to which I desire the Lord Kenyon will, after due consideration, 
state his opinion in the same manner, and should be glad if he would also 
acquire the sentiments of the Attorney-General on this most serious subject. 
GEORG. R.’ 


The following are the queries referred to in the above letter: 
they are printed from the original in the king’s hand. 


‘ The following queries on the present attempt to abolish all distinctions 
in religion in Ireland, with the intention of favouring the Roman Catholics 
in that kingdom, are stated from the desire of learning whether this can 
be done without affecting the constitution of this country; if not, there 
is no occasion to view whether this measure in itself be not highly im- 

roper. 
: The only laws which now affect the Papists in Ireland, are the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity, the Test Act, and the Bill of Rights. It 
seems to require very serious investigation, how far the king can give his 
assent to a repeal of any one of those acts, without a breach of his Coro- 
nation Oath, and of the articles of union with Scotland. 

‘The construction put on the Coronation Oath by the Parliament at the 
revolution, seems strongly marked in the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, when the clause was proposed by way of rider to the bill (28th 
March, 1689, Commons’ Journals*), establishing the Coronation Oath, 
declaring that nothing contained in it should be construed to bind down 
the king and queen, their heirs and successors, not to give the royal assent 
to any bill for qualifying the Act of Uniformity so far as to render it pala- 
table to Protestant Dissenters, and the clause was negatived upon a divi- 





* The extract from the Common’s Journals alluded to by his Majesty :— 
‘ Jovis, 28 die Martii. 1 Willielmi et Marie.” (A. D. 1689). 

‘ Coronation Oath.—The bill for establishing the Coronation Oath was 
read the third time. 

‘ A proviso, engrossed, was offered as a rider, to be made part of the bill, 
which was read the first time, and is as follows :— 7 

‘¢ Provided always, and be it hereby declared, that no clause in this 
act shall be understood so to bind the kings and queens of this realm, as 
to prevent their giving their royal assent to any bill which shall, at any 
time, be offered by the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, for 
the taking away or altering any form or ceremony in the established 
Church, so as the doctrines of the said Church, a public Liturgy, and the 
Episcopal government of it be preserved.” 

‘ A debate arose thereupon.’ 


‘The debate upon the proviso offered to be made part of the bill for 
establishing the Coronation Oath was resumed, and the question being 
put—“ That the proviso be read a second time,” it passed in the negative.’ 


‘ Resolved, ‘* That the bill do pass; and that the title be, ‘ An Act for 
establishing the Coronation Oath.”’ 
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sion. This leads to the implication that the coronation oath was under- 
stood at the revolution to bind the Crown not to assent to any repeal 
of any of the existing laws at the revolution, or which were then enacted, 
for the maintenance and defence of the Protestant religion as by law 
established. 

‘If the oath was understood to bind the Crown not to assent to the repeal 
of the Act of Uniformity in favour of Protestant Dissenters, it would seem 
to bind the Crown full as strongly not to assent to the repeal of the Act 
of Supremacy, or the Test Act, in favour of the Roman Catholics. 

‘ Another question arises from the provisions of the act limiting the suc- 
cession to the Crown, by which a forfeiture of the Crown is expressly 
enacted, if the king upon the throne should hold communications with, : or 
be reconciled to the Church of Rome. May not the repeal of the Act of 
Supremacy, and the establishing the Popish religion in any of the here- 
ditary dominions, be construed as amounting to a reconciliation with the 
Church of Rome? 

‘Would not the Chancellor of England incur some risk in affixing the 
Great Seal to a bill for giving the Pope a concurrent ecclesiastical juris- 
diction with the king? 

‘By the articles of union with Scotland, it is declared to be an essential 
and fundamental article, that the king of Great Britain shall maintain 
the Church of England as by law established, in England, Ireland, and 
Berwick-upon-T weed. 

‘The bargain made by England in 1782, by Yelverton’s act, gives rise 
to the question, whether the repeal of any of the English statutes adopted 
by that act would not be a direct violation of the compact made by the 
Parliament of Ireland with Great Britain.’ 


The Coronation Oath. 


To these queries, lord Kenyon returned the subjoined answer ; 
and it will be observed, that it must be taken not only as the 
answer of:his Lordship alone, but as that also of the then Attorney- 
General, Sir John Scott, since Lord Chancellor, and now Earl of 
Eldon. We may here observe by the way, that the latter noble 
and learned Lord, to the best of our recollection, has never devi- 
ated from the opinion here expressed concerning the extent of the 
coronation oath. We may add, that the same opimion appears to 
have been uniformly held by the earl of Liverpool, who went even 
so far in the debate on the Catholic Bill of 1825, as to say, that 
the objections to the measure which were founded on the coro- 


nation oath, were not deserving of a moment’s serious consideration. 
We return to lord Kenyon. 


‘ Lord Kenyon received your Majesty’s commands when he was in the 
country. He came immediately to town, and encloses what has occurred 
to him upon the question. He has conferred with the Attorney-General, 
and believes there is not any difference in opinion between them. 

‘They are neither of them apprized what was the extent of the alteration 
meditated to be made in Ireland. 


‘Your Majesty’s most obliged and dutiful subject, 
* 11th March, 1795. KENYON.’ 


‘ The act for the union of England and Scotland has made the church 
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establishments in the two countries essential and fundamental parts of the 
union, and has declared, that the acts of the two countries for securing the 
respective Church Government, shall be and continue, at all times coming, 
part of the terms of the union: that I understand to be the necessary 
construction of the words of the ] 1th * section of the act. 

‘ The Coronation Oath, enacted in 1 William and Mary, requires the 
king to maintain the Protestant reformed religion established by law. 

‘The 8th + section of the Act of Union shews, that by religion estab- 
lished by law, is meant the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
ofthe church. This includes the king’s supremacy and the various orders 
of ministers, and the provision which the state makes for the decent sup- 
port of the clergy. The doctrine and discipline are regulated, inter alta, 
by the Acts of Uniformity, and the Liturgy as it stands enacted by the 
statute of 13 and 14 Car. IT. 

‘To overthrow any part of the church establishment, as I have now 
stated it, would, as it seems, militate against the Coronation Oath, as 
settled in the stat. 1 W. & M., and the Act of Union, and contravene an 
essential and fundamental part of the Act of Union. 

‘In order to preserve the established church, several laws have been 





‘* 5 Anne, c. 8, s.11. ‘* And be it hereby further enacted, that the 
said act, passed in this present session of Parliament, entitled ‘ An Act 
for securing the Church of England, as by law established,’ &c., and 
also the Act of Parliament of Scotland, entitled ‘An Act for securing 
the Protestant Religion and Presbyterian Church Government,’ &c., be, 
and shall for ever be, held and adjudged to be and observed as fundamental 
and essential conditions of the said Union, &c. &c.; and the said act 
passed in the present session of Parliament, &c. and also the said Act 
passed in the Parliament of Scotland, &c., are hereby enacted and or- 
dained to be, and continue in all times coming, the complete and entire 
Union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland.” 

‘+S. 8. “ And be it further enacted, that for ever hereafter every King 
or Queen succeeding and coming to the royal Government of the kingdom 
of Great Britain, at his or her coronation, shall, in the presence of all 
persons who shall be attending, &c., take and subscribe an oath to main- 
tain and preserve inviolable the said settlement of the Church of England, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by law 
established, within the kingdoms of England and Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the territories thereto 
belonging.” . 

‘The 7th section recites part of the act entitled, ‘ An Act for securing the 
Church of England, as by law established,’ of which the following is an 
extract:—‘‘ That an act made in the 13th year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth of famous memory, entitled ‘An Act for the Ministers of the 
Church to be of sound religion;’ and also another act made in the 13ch 
year of the late King Charles IT., entitled ‘ An Act for the uniformity of 
the Public Prayers,’ &c., and all and singular other acts of Parliament 
now in force, for the establishment and preservation of the Church of 
England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government thereof, 
shall remain and be in full force for ever.’ 
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enacted, subjecting those who dissented from the established church to 
penalties or disabilities : and these have pressed sometimes upon one deno- 
mination of sectarists, and sometimes upon another, as the temper of the 
times or the supposed necessity of the case required—Papists and Con- 
venticlers have in their turns felt the rigour of statute law. 

‘ The statute of 22 Car. I[., c. 1, for preventing conventicles, and other 
statutes of like tendency, existed at the time when the Coronation Oath 
was framed and enacted by 1 W. & M., c. 6; yet in the same session of 
Parliament the law called the Toleration Act was made. Several indul- 
gences both in England and Ireland have been since granted to several 
denominations of persons dissenting from the church of Engand. Those 
regulations have been supposed by the makers of them not to be hostile to 
the church of England as by law established, but merely to repeal or lessen 
the rigour of penal statutes, which, though thought necessary at one 
season were deemed inexpedient at another time, and under different 
circumstances. 

‘So long as the king’s supremacy, and the main fabric of the Act of Uni- 
formity, the doctrine, discipline, and government of the churcl: of England, 
are preserved as the national church, and the provision for its ministers kept 
as an appropriated fund, it seems that any ease given to sectarists would not 
militate against the Coronation Oath or the Act of Union. 

‘The proviso, which was rejected on 28th March, 1689, as appears in 10th 
vol. of Commons’ Journals, p. 69, might possibly be rejected as being 
thought unnecessary; for it is observable from printed history, that in 
that very year a commission issued, authorising several bishops and other 
learned men to revise the Liturgy and Canons, and prepare such alterations 
as they should think expedient. 

‘Though the Test Act appears to be a very wise law, and in point of 
sound policy not to be departed from, yet it seems that it might be repealed, 
or altered, without any breach of the Coronation Oath, or Act of Union. 
The temporary bills of Indemnity, which have so frequently passed, have, 
in effect, from time to time, dispensed with it in some degree. 

‘ It should seem that the Chancellor of Great Britain would incur great 
risk in affixing the great seal to a bill giving the Pope a concurrent eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction with the King. It would be contrary to the Coronation 
Oath, and subversive of a fundamental part of the Act of Union.’ 


We own we do not very well understand, what either his Ma- 
jesty or lord Kenyon means, by the risk that would be incurred b 
the Lord Chancellor, in affixing the great seal to a bill giving the 
Pope a concurrent ecclesiastical jurisdiction with the king. Sup- 
posing for a moment, that such a bill had passed both houses of 
parliament, and obtained the assent of the sovereign, how could 
any peculiar responsibility for such a law attach to the Lord 
Chancellor? We cannot answer the question. It is a mystery to 
our humble comprehension. Besides, what necessity would there 
be, in case the claims of Catholics were satistied, for the enactment 
of any such law at all? It is not improbable, that something in 
the shape of a concordat between the government of this country 
and his Holiness, might be found expedient for the arrangement of 
the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland ; but itis certain, that under that 
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concordat, nothing like a general ecclesiastical concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the king could be given to the Pope, without changing 
the established religion of this country ; which we presume, nobody 
contemplates. Upon all other points lord Kenyon’s answers are 
perfectly clear, and shew the scruples of the king to be mere chi- 
meras of the brain. The correspondence, however, does not termi- 
nate here: we shall give it in the order in which it occurs. 


‘The king is much pleased with the diligence shown by Lord Kenyon 
in answering the questions proposed to him; but as he seems not fully ap- 
prised of the extent of the present application of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, the king has thought it best to inclose the petition received yes- 
terday, and the state of the question as drawn up by a right reverend pre- 
late of that kingdom; on which the king wishes to have the Lord Kenyon’s 
further opinion in writing. 


‘Queen’s-House, March, 14, 1795. GEORG. R.’ 


Dr. Phillpots does not favour us with a copy of the petition : 
what his Majesty was pleased to call ‘the state of the question,’ 
however, is subjoined. We regret that we cannot add to it the 


name of the right reverend prelate, who was the secret adviser of 
his Majesty on this occasion. 


‘It has been confidently reported in Ireland, that, in compliance with 
the unbounded requisition of the Roman Catholics, a bill had been pre- 
pared to capacitate them to sit in parliament, without making or subscrib- 
ing the declaration against popery, or taking the oath of supremacy. This 
appears to be a direct violation of the English act of 30th Charles II., st. 2, 
chap. 1; which enacts, that no person shall sit or vote in parliament, until 
he shall have taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and made, and 
subscribed, and audibly repeated, the declaration against popery therein 
contained. Which act, as far as it relates to the said oaths and declara- 
tions, was made the law of Ireland, by the Irish act of the 21st and 22d of 
George III., chap. 48, sect. 3. It also appears to be a repeal of the de- 
claration of the Bill of Rights, which are expressly enacted and established, 
‘to stand and reinain and be the law of the realm for ever.” It seems to 
be a repeal of the Act of Settlement, “ whereby all the laws and statutes of 
the realm for securing the established religion were ratified and confirmed.” 
Among which statutes so confirmed, we must place the preceding statutes 
of Charles II., and the declaration of the Bill of Rights. It appears also 
to be a direct violation of the Act of Union (5 Anne, chap. 8.), by which 
the inviolate maintenance and preservation of the established religion in 
Ireland is secured, by providing “ that all and singular the acts of parlia- 
ment then in force for the establishment and preservation of the church, 
should remain and be in full force for ever. And it is further therein 
enacted, that this act, and all and every the things therein contained, be, 
and shall for ever be holden to be, a fundamental and essential part of the 
union.” It seems also that an inviolable observation of all these statutes is 


made obligatory upon every king and queen of the realm, by the Corona- 
tion Oath.’ 


The right reverend prelate ought to have known, that the 30th 
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Charles II., stat. 2, chap. 1, was first extended to Ireland in 1692, 
by 3 Wm. and Mary, chap. 2, and afterwards confirmed by the act 
which he mentions. Lord Kenyon, in the admirable paper in 
which he answers this ‘state of the question,’ omits to observe, that 
the coronation oath was established in 1689; and that at the very 
moment it. was passed into a law, Catholic peers and Catholic com- 
moners were not prevented by law from sitting in the parliament 
of Ireland. Is not this simple fact a complete answer to all scru- 
ples upon this point, founded on the coronation oath? We cheer- 
fully leave the other parts of the question to lord Kenyon. 


‘It isa general maxim, that the supreme power of a state cannot limit 
itself. 

‘Either of the houses of parliament may, if they think proper, pass a 
bill up to the extent of the most unreasonable requisition that can be 
made; and, provided sound policy, and a sense of the duty they owe to the 
established religion of the country do not operate on their minds, so as to 
prevent their doing what is improper, there is no statute law to prevent 
their entertaining and passing such bill, to abolish the supremacy and the 
whole of the government and discipline of the Church of England, as now 
by law established. Our ancestors did not suppose, at the time of the 
Revolution, that any danger was to be feared from these quarters; and, 
therefore, the Statute-Book does not exact any promissory oath from the 
members of the houses of parliament, binding them not to receive or pass 
bills hostile to the reformed religion as by law established. But that is not 
the case of the king. Recent misconduct in the reign of king James II. 
had raised great jealousy; and, therefore, the Coronation Oath exacts 
from the king an oath to maintain the laws of God, the true profession 
of the Gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion established by law, 
&c. &e. 


* The state of the question with which I have been honoured supposes, 


that the requisition now made is a direct violation of the statute of 30 Car. 
IT., stat. 2. 

‘It certainly is inconsistent with that law; and if it shall be yielded to, 
will, in effect, repeal it; though that law, when it was made, was looked 
upon by the legislature as necessary for the more effectually preserving 
the king’s person and government, by disabling papists from sitting in 
either house of parliament. How far that law still continues a fence for 
the Church as by law established, must be judged of by those who are to 
act on the proposed repeal, if such a measure should be brought forward. 
Those who think it is an important and necessary part of the defence of 
the Established Church, may also think that the Coronation Oath was 
meant to provide against the king’s consenting to the repeal; for though 
an act for repealing the statute of Charles II. would not in itself break in 
upon the Established Church, yet it would facilitate steps which might 
afterwards follow for that purpose, as by this means Papists might consti- 
tute a majority of each house of parliament. 

‘It cannot well pass observation, that the whole system of laws, as to 
the purpose of present inquiry, was to guard against the possible introduc- 
tion of popish influence into any branch of the legislature. As far as 
respects the sovereign, he is guarded by the oath he takes; and with re- 
spect to the houses of parliament, by the declaration in 30 Car, IT. 
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‘1 am not aware what clauses in the Bill of Rights are supposed to be 
broken in upon, by what is suggested as likely to be proposed, 

‘The statute of 12 and 13 William, c. 2, shews the great anxiety the 
legislature then had to guard against popery. But here again the question 
recurs, how is the supreme power of the country bound ?—The two houses 
of parliament are not under any promissory oath—that obligation has been 
extended to the king only. This statute of William III. has done no 
oe as far as respects the present question, than the former statutes had 

one. 

‘The paper I before sent stated, I believe, what then occured, and all 
that at present occurs on the statute of the Union. 

‘In short, the question resolves itself to this :—Will the proposed act 
violate that oath, which promises to maintain and preserve inviolably the 
settlement of the Church of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government thereof, as it was at the time of the Union by law estab- 
lished within the kingdoms of England and Ireland, &c. 

‘ The petition expresses apprehension of proscription, persecution, and 
oppression. All grounds of such apprehensions, if such there really are, 
may be safely removed, if the late benefits, which the petition admits, have 
not removed them, without endangering the Established Church, or vio- 
lating the Coronation Oath. 

‘1 will, out of anxiety, add one word more. It seems to me, that the 


judgment of the person who takes the Coronation Oath, must determine 


whether any particular statute proposed does destroy the government of the 
Established Church. It seems that the oath, couched in the general 
terms in which it is found, does not preclude the party sworn from exer- 
cising a judgment, whether that which he is bound to maintain will be 
essentially, or in any great degree, affected by the proposed measure. 


If any thing be necessary to be added to his Lordship’s reason- 
ing on this subject, we should find it in the clear and masterly 
tract on this question, which Mr. Butler has just republished. 


‘ By the first clause of the Coronation Oath, his Majesty swears “ to 
govern the people according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on, and 
the laws and customs of the realm.” ‘This was evidently meant to denote, 
not only the statutes, laws, and customs then existing, but those also 
which should afterwards become part of the national law, in consequence 
of any subsequent legislation of Parliament. 

‘In the next clause, his Majesty swears ‘‘ to maintain the Protestant 
Reformed Religion established by law, and to preserve to the ea and 
clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their care, all such 
rights and privileges as by law did or should belong or appertain to them 
or any of them.” This could only mean the Protestant Reformed Religion, 
the churches, the rights, and the privileges, which, from time to time, 
should, under the actual or any future legislation of Parliament, form the 
church establishment of the realm. 

‘ Even if the Coronation Oath should be thought to preclude the monarch 
from such a concurrence, it would be no objection to his repealing the 
laws now solicited to be repealed, as the repeal of these laws will, not inter- 
fere with the legal-establishment of the church, with its hierarchy, with 
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any of its churches, or with any of their temporal or spiritual pre-emi- 
nences, rights or privileges.’ Letter on the Coronatron Oath, p. 8. 


Mr. Butler has another observation on this subject, which 


appears to us unanswerable. It throws the whole question into a 
nutshell. 


‘Is it not universally allowed, that in every case where one person 
takes an oath to another, the person to whom, or in whose favour the 
oath has been taken, may, at his pleasure, release, either wholly or 


partially, the person taking the oath, from all the obligations to which 
he bound himself by it? 


‘THE CORONATION OATH IS MADE TO THE PEOPLE, AS 
REPRESENTED BY PARLIAMENT. May I not therefore ask, whe- 
ther, upon the supposition that the Coronation Oath really extends to the 
present case,—(which, however, I must respectfully repeat that it does 
not),—the people represented by the Parliament, being the persons and 
the only persons entitled to the benefit of the oath, have not full power 
and authority to release the monarch who took the oath, and all his suc- 
cessors, from its obligations ?’— Letter, &c. p. 9. 


We come now to that very important portion of the corres- 
pondence which passed between his late Majesty and Mr. Pitt; 
and again have to express our surprise that such decided and inex- 
orable enemies to Catholic emancipation, as the present lord Ken- 
yon and Dr. Phillpots, could have been prevailed upon to give 
documents to the world, which put a complete extinguisher upon 
some of the most favourite arguments of their party. It was but 
two or three weeks ago, that lord Eldon was represented to have 
expressed himself at the Pitt dinner, to the ne effect : “‘ His 
Lordship pronounced a pathetic eulogium (he has been lately in 
‘‘the melting mood”), upon the memory and principles of Mr. 
Pitt; but remarked, with reference to their toast of Protestant 
Ascendancy, that he never could obtain from his lamented and 
illustrious friend, any adequate explanation of what were his secu- 
rities for this Protestant constitution, in the event of Catholic 
emancipation.” We have no doubt of the correctness of this 
report, as we have ourselves heard his Lordship utter similar 
observations on. more than two or three occasions. We conclude, 
therefore, that the noble and learned lord never was in the confi- 
dence of Mr. Pitt; and that he never saw the letters which we 
shall now extract, before they were published by Dr. Phillpots. 


‘LETTER OF MR. PITT TO THE LATE KING. 
‘ Downing-street, Saturday, Jan. 31, 1801. 

‘ Mr. Pitt would have felt it, at all events, his duty, previous to the 
meeting of parliament, to submit to your Majesty the result of the best 
consideration which your confidential servants could give to the important 
questions respecting the Catholics and Dissenters, which must naturally be 
agitated in consequence of the Union. The knowledge of your Majesty’s 
general indisposition to any change of the laws on this subject, would haye 
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made this a painful task to him; and it is become much more so, by learn- 
ing from some of his colleagues, and from other quarters, within these few 
days, the extent to which your Majesty entertains, and has declared, that 
sentiment. 

‘ He trusts your Majesty will believe, that every principle of duty, .grati- 
tude, and attachment, must make him look to your Majesty’s ease and 
satisfaction, in preference to all considerations but those arising from a 
sense of what in his honest opinion is due to the real interest of your Ma- 
jesty and your dominions. Under the impression of that opinion, he has 
concurred in what ee to be the prevailing sentiments of the majority 
of the cabinet—that the admission of the Catholics and Dissenters to offices, 
and of the Catholics to parliament (from which latter the Dissenters are 
not now excluded), would, under certain conditions to be specified, be: 
highly advisable, with a view to the tranquillity and improvement of Ire- 
land, and to the general interests of the United Kingdom. 

‘ For himself, he is, on full consideration, convinced that the measure 
would be attended with no danger to the Established Church, or to the 
Protestant interest in Great Britain and Ireland ;—that now the Union has 
taken place, and with the new provisions which would make part of the 
plan, it could never give any such weight in office, or in parliament, either 
to Catholics or Dissenters, as could give them any new means (if they 
were so disposed) of attacking the establishment :—that the grounds, on 
which the laws of exclusion now remaining were founded, have long been 
narrowed, and are since the Union removed ;—that those principles, for- 
merly held by the Catholics, which made them be considered as politically 
dangerous, have been for a course of time gradually declining, and among 
the higher orders particularly, they have ceased to prevail ;—that the ob- 
noxious tenets are disclaimed in the most positive manner by the oaths, 
which have been required in Great Britain, and still more by one of those 
required in Ireland, as the condition of the indulgences already granted, 
and which might equally be made the condition of any new ones ;—that if 
such an oath, containing (among other provisions) a denial of the power of 
absolution from its obligations, is not a security from Catholics, the sacra- 
mental test is not more so ;—that the political circumstances under which 
the exclusive laws originated, arising either from the conflicting power of 
hostile and nearly balanced sects, from the apprehension of a popish queen 
or successor, a disputed succession and a foreign pretender, and a division 
in Europe between Catholic and Protestant powers, are no longer applica- 
ble to the present state of things; that with respect to those of the Dis- 
senters, who, it is feared, entertain principles dangerous to the constitution, 
a distinct, political test, pointed against the doctrine of modern jacobinism, 
would be a much more just and more effectual security than that which 
now exists, which may operate to the exclusion of conscientious persons 
well affected to the state, and is no guard against those of an opposite 
description ;—that with respect to the Catholics of Ireland, another most 
important additional security, and one of which the effect would continu- 
ally increase, might be provided, by gradually attaching the popish clergy 
to the government, and, for this purpose, making them dependent for 
a part of their provision (under proper regulations) on the state, and by also 
subjecting them to superintendence and control ;—that, besides these 
provisions, the general interests 7 the Established Church, and the secu- 
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rity of the constitution and government, might be effectually strengthened 
by requiring the political test, before referred to, from the preachers of all 
atholic or Dissenting congregations, and from the teachers of schools of 
Oey denomination. 
-€It is on these principles Mr. Pitt humbly conceives a new security 
might be obtained for the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of this coun- 
try, more applicable to the present circumstances, more free from objection, 
and more effectual in itself, than any which now exist, and which would, 
at the same time, admit of extending such indulgences as must conciliate 
the higher orders of the Catholics; and, by furnishing to a large class of 
_ Majesty's Irish subjects a proof of the good-will of the United Par- 
iament, afford the best chance of giving full effect to the great object of 
the Union—that of tranquillizing Ireland, and attaching it to this country. 

‘It is with inexpressible regret, after all he now knows of your Majesty’s 
sentiments, that Mr. Pitt troubles your Majesty, thus at large, with the 
general grounds of his opinion, and finds himself obliged to add, that this 
opinion is unalterably fixed in his mind. It must, therefore, ultimatel 
guide his political conduct, if it should be your Majesty’s pleasure, that, 
after thus presuming to open himself fully to your Majesty, he should re- 
main in that responsible situation, in which your Majesty has so long con- 
descended graciously and favourably to accept his services. It will afford 
him, indeed, a great relief and satisfaction, if he may be allowed to hope, 
that your Majesty will deign maturely to weigh what he has now humbly 
submitted, and to call for any explanation, which any parts of it may ap- 
pear to require. 

‘In the interval which your Majesty may wish for consideration, he will 
not, on his part, importune your Majesty with any unnecessary reference to 
the subject ; and will feel it is duty to abstain, himself, from all agitation 
of this subject in parliament, and to prevent it, as far as depends on him, 
on the part of others. If, on the result of such consideration, your 
Majesty’s objections to the measure proposed should not be removed, or 
sufficiently diminished to admit of its being brought forward with your 
Majesty’s full concurrence, and with the whole weight of government, it 
must be personally Mr. Pitt’s first wish to be released from a situation, 
which he is conscious that, under such circumstances, he could not con- 
tinue to fill but with the greatest disadvantage. 

‘At the same time, after the gracicus intimation, which has been re- 
cently conveyed to him, of your Majesty’s sentiments on this point, he will 
be acquitted of presumption in adding, that if the chief difficulties of’ the 
present crisis should not then be surmounted, or very materially diminished, 
and if your Majesty should continue to think that his humble exertions 
could, in any degree, contribute to conducting them to a favourable issue, 
there is no personal difficulty to which he will not rather submit, than 
withdraw himself at such a moment from your Majesty’s service. He 
would, even, in such a case, continue for such a short further interval as 
might be necessary, to oppose the agitation or discussion of the question, 
as far as he can consistently with the line to which he feels bound uni- 
formly to adhere, of reserving to himself a full latitude on the principle 
itself, and objecting only to the time, and to the temper and circumstances 
of the moment. But he must entreat that, on this supposition, it may be 
distinctly understood, that he can remain in office no longer than till the 
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issue (which he trusts on every account will be a speedy one) of the crisis 
now depending shall admit of your Majesty’s more easily forming a new ar- 
rangement; and that he will then receive your Majesty’s permission to ca 

with him into a private situation, that affectionate and grateful attachment, 
which your Majesty’s goodness for a long course of years has impressed on 
his mind—and that unabated zeal for the ease and honour of your Ma- 
jesty’s government, and for the public service, which he trusts will always 


govern his conduct. 


‘ He has only to entreat your Majesty’s pardon for troubling you on one 
other point, and taking the liberty of most respectfully, but explicitly, 
submitting to your Majesty the indispensible necessity of effectually dis- 
countenancing, in the whole of the interval, all attempts to make use of 
your Majesty’s name, or to influence the opinion of any individual, or 
descriptions of men, on any part of this subject.’ 





‘THE KING'S ANSWER. 
‘ Queen-House, Feb. 1, 1801. 

‘I should not do justice to the warm impulse of my heart, if I entered 
on the subject most unpleasant to my mind, without first expressing, that 
the cordial affection I have for Mr. Pitt, as well as high opinion of his 
talents and integrity, greatly add to my uneasiness on this occasion; but 
a sense of religious, as well as political duty, has made me, from the mo- 
ment I mounted the throne, consider the oath that the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers has enjoined the kings of this realm to take at their coronation, 
and enforced by the obligation of instantly following it in the course of the 
ceremony with taking the sacrament, as so binding a religious obligation 
on me to maintain the fundamental maxims on which our Constitution is 
placed, namely, the Church of England being the established one, and 
that those who hold employments in the State, must be members of it, and 
consequently obliged not only to take oaths against popery, but to receive 
the holy communion agreeably to the rites of the Church of England. 

‘This principle of duty must, therefore, prevent me from discussing any 
proposition tending to destroy this ground-work of our happy Constitution, 
and much more so that now mentioned by Mr. Pitt, which is no less than 
the complete overthrow of the whole fabric. 

‘When the Irish propositions were transmitted to me by a joint mes- 
sage from both houses of the British parliament, I told the lords and gen- 
tlemen sent on that occasion, that I would with pleasure and without delay 
forward them to Ireland; but that, as individuals, I could not help ac- 
quainting them, that my inclination to an Union with Ireland was princi- 
pally founded on a trust, that the uniting the Established Churches of the 
two kingdoms, would for ever shut the door to any further measures with 
respect to the Roman Catholics. 

‘These two instances must shew Mr. Pitt, that my opinions are not those 
formed on the moment, but such as I have imbibed for forty years, and 
from which I never can depart; but Mr. Pitt, once acquainted with my 
sentiments, his assuring me that he will stave off the only question where- 
on, I fear, from his letter, we can never agree,—for the advantage and 
comfort of continuing to have his advice and exertions in public affairs, I 
will certainly abstain from talking on this subject, which is the one nearest 
my heart. I cannot help if others pretend to guess at my opmions, 
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which I have never disguised ; but if those who unfortunately differ with 
me will keep this subject at rest, I will, on my part, most correctly on my 
part, be silent also; but this restraint I shall put on myself from affection 
to Mr. Pitt, but further I cannot go, for I cannot sacrifice my duty to any 
consideration. 

‘Though I do not pretend to have the power of changing Mr. Pitt’s 
opinion, when thus unfortunately fixed, yet I shall hope his sense of duty 
will prevent his retiring from his present situation to the end of my life, 
for I can with great truth assert, that I shall, from public and private con- 
siderations, feel great regret, if I shall ever find myself obliged, at any 
time, from a sense of religious and political duty, to yield to his entreaties 
of retiring from his seat at the Board of Treasury.’ 





‘MR. PITT, IN REPLY. 
‘ Downing-Street, Tuesday, Feb. 3, 1801. 

‘Mr. Pitt cannot help entreating your Majesty’s permission to express 
how very sincerely he is penetrated with the affecting expressions of your 
Majesty kindness and goodness to himself, on the occasion of the commu- 
nication with which he has been under the necessity of troubling your 
Majesty. It is, therefore, with additional pain he feels himself bound to 
state, that the final decision which your Majesty has formed on the great 
subject in question (the motives to which he respects and honours), and his 
own unalterable sense of the line which public duty requires from him, 
must make him consider the moment as now arrived, when, on the princi- 
ples which he has already explained, it must be his first wish to be released 
as soon as possible from his present situation. He certainly retains the same 
anxious desire, in the time and mode of quitting it, to consult as much as 
one your Majesty’s ease and convenience, and to avoid embarrassment. 

ut he must frankly confess to your Majesty, that the difficulty even of 
his temporary continuance must necessarily be increased, and may very 
shortly become insuperable, from what he conceives to be the import of one 
passage in your Majesty’s note, which hardly leaves him room to hope, that 
your Majesty thinks those steps can be taken for effectually discounte- 
nancing all attempts to make use of your Majesty’s name, or to influence 
Opinions on this subject, which he has ventured to represent as indispen- 
sibly necessary during any interval in which he might remain in office. 
He has, however, the less anxiety in laying this sentiment before your 
Majesty, because, independent of it, he is more and more convinced, that 
your Majesty’s final decision being once taken, the sooner he is allowed to 
act upon it, the better it will be for your Majesty’s service. He trusts, and 
sincerely believes, that your Majesty cannot find any long delay necessary 
for forming an arrangement for conducting your service with credit and 
advantage; and that, on the other hand, the feebleness and uncertainty, 
which is almost inseparable from a temporary government, must soon pro- 
duce an effect, both at-home and abroad, which might lead to serious ‘in- 
convenience. Mr. Pitt trusts your Majesty will believe, that a sincere 
anxiety for the future ease and strength of your government, is one strong 
motive for his presuming thus to press this consideration.’ 


It has been frequently declared by public writers, that those 
persons who assemble annually to celebrate the memory of Mr. 
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Pitt, and to uphold his principles, have, in their latter years, 
very generally libelled the one, by coupling it with sentiments. of in- 
tolerance, and misrepresented the other, by insisting that Catholic 
emancipation had really never entered into hie plans for the govern- 
ment and conciliation of Ireland. The clubs, clamorously, and 
sometimes, when warm in their cups, intemperately answered, that 
they were the true depositories of the principles of Mr. Pitt, and 
that no other persons could even pretend to guess at them. These 
letters must convince the world, that the clubs were in point 
of fact wholly ignorant of Mr. Pitt’s true policy; and if ever 
they open their mouths again on the subject, except for the 
an of solemnly retracting all that they have ever written and 
spoken concerning it, they must be the most besotted, or the most 
ignorant of mankind. It can never henceforth be disputed, that 
Mr. Pitt and a majority of his cabinet, in 1801, were of opinion 
that the admission of Catholics to parliament, would, under certain 
conditions, be highly advisable; that such a measure would be 
attended with no danger to the established church; that the 
grounds of the laws of exclusion had been removed ; and that the 
‘certain conditions,’ above referred to, are actually enumerated 
in Mr. Pitt’s letter, though lord Eldon never could get his illus- 
trious friend to state them. It is further evident, that Mr. Pitt 
held that the measure of Catholic emancipation, instead of being 
mjenong to the church establishment, would really be productive 
of ‘anew security for the civil and ecclestasttcal constitution of 
this country, more applicable to the present circumstances, more 
free from objection, and more effectual in itself, than any which 
now exists.’ It is clear, also, that the object of the union with 
Ireland, was not to subdue that country by the sword, as the 
Duke of Wellington and others have imagined, butjto ‘ tranquillise 
_and attach it to this country.’ Upon these grounds did Mr. Pitt 
warmly recommend the measure to His Majesty; and when he 
saw His Majesty opposed to it, he gave the last proof of his 
sincerity, by withdrawing from the service of the crown. We 
need scarcely add that the king reluctantly accepted his resig- 
nation. His Majesty’s letter on this subject, is to be found in the 
correspondence, and also, a short note, written by the late Duke of 
York, declaring his coincidence in opinion upon the whole matter 
with his royal father. 
Upon the authenticity of these letters, there can be, we think, 
no doubt whatever. Dr. Phillpots, in a short preface states, that 
he received them from the present lord Kenyon, and that they are 
printed with fidelity from the manuscripts entrusted to him. . 
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Art X. Ancient Scottish Ballads, recovered from Tradition, and never 
before published; with Notes, Historical and Explanatory: and 


an Appendix, containing the Airs of several of the Ballads. 8vo. 
pp: 233. 7s.6d. Longman and Co. 1827. 


Tuar the poetic genius of Scotland is essentially lyrical, cannot 
rationally be denied: it would scarcely be saying too much, if 
we should add, that it is exclusively so. The o servation will 
apply to the examples of the modern, as well as of the olden times. 

he long cherished existence of a national music, familiar to their 
hills, and to the ears of their very peasantry, as it is perhaps the 
source of this bias of the poetic faculty of the country, has been 
also the cause of the traditionary preservation of many of their 
ancient lays and ballads, which might otherwise, in all probability, 
have had but an ephemeral popularity. To this traditionary 
minstrelsy may perhaps be attributed, in a considerable degree, 
the general literate character of the Scottish nation—for though 
we may smile at the vanity which arrogates to Edinburgh the name 
of the modern Athens, prejudice and ignorance can alone den 
the much more extended aspiration to some degree at least of 
literary attainment among the Scottish, than has ever yet appeared 
among our English population, and consequently, a much larger 
proportion of what may be called, scholars by profession, among 
the better conditioned—the secondary and upper grades of society. 
That these circumstances should have fed and characterised the 
national pride, in which our northern brethren are proverbially 
not deficient, was in the nature of things; and of such a feelin 
it was also a natural consequence, that the literary industry (an- 
other characteristic, that is national also), which employs itself 
in the profitable trade of book-making, should plentifully supply 
the general market of the united nation, and indeed of the readin 
world, with the treasures, and relics, of that legendary lore which 
long tradition had (perfectly or imperfectly) preserved and handed 
down from generation to generation. That national egotism may not 
sometimes have over estimated the value of this species of literature, 
we shall not very resolutely affirm. But cynical insensibility to the 
simple charms of national feeling, and the wild, sweet strains of a 
heart-touching melody, can alone deny that to this direction of the 
editorial industry of the north, we are indebted for an accumulated 
store of lyrical literature, delightful alike to the poet and the anti- 
quary—to the taste that luxuriates in the pleasures of imagination, 
and to the curiosity that would explore the habits and character- 
istics of former generations. 

It ought to be observed, however, that the collections of northern 
minstrelsy, are not as exclusively national, in the contracted sense 
of the word, as the Scottish literati in general would wish them to 
be supposed ; and that the admission of an immeasurably superior 
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claim of the ‘‘ northern” over the southern “.countrie,” to a suc- 
cessful devotion to the lyrical muse, must not be too strictly taken 
as exclusively applicable to that portion of our isle, which bears 
the name of Scotland: for many of. the ballads, &c., embodied in 
the collections of Scottish songs, were not originally of Scottish 
growth, nor could so have been—as internal evidence would suffi- 
ciently evince, and as the volume before us bears irrefragable proof. 
In fact, the national music of Scotland, has not only preserved its 
own ballad lore ; it has adopted and preserved some portion, also, 
of our own ; and, though the bagpipe, and the minstrel habitedes it 
encouraged, have disappeared from the English portion of the 
North, it is evident, that where the mountainous region began, 
began also, in older times, the region of popular, or ballad min- 
strelsy. Perhaps, a glance over the literary and musical history 
of the world, might justify the opinion, that there is some princi- 
ple of association in the very nature of things—or between the 
external phenomena of the material world, and the interior opera- 
tions and propensities of our intellectual being, that would suffi- 
ciently account for this circumstance, and make the mountain, 
the native region of brief and simple, and energic song— 
such as may trill from every voice, and have a charm for eve 
ear. Does not a wild and mountainous country, with all its rude 
sublimities and diversified phenomena of mists and hues, necessa- 
rily foster a certain wildness of imagination? Does not the ve 
physique of such a country, longer preserve the simplicity of habits 
favourable tu the ballad and minstrel tone of thought and feeling? 
Do not the habitudes of life, necessary to the state of society most 
conformable to the romantic diversity of rock and heath, and glen 
and rapid stream, naturally dispose the mind to those brief excur- 
sions of vivid thought and solace, which characterise the species 
of compositions to which we are referring? Could the genius of 
Burns have manifested itself in those shapes, which so justly com- 
mand our peculiar admiration, had he been nurtured in those flat 
and fertile districts, over which (while they present so little excite- 
ment to the excursions of the imaginative faculty), a more levelling 
artificial species of civilization so easily and almost spontaneously 
diffuses itself. In short, dispose of the problem as we may, in our 
systems of speculative philosophy, the fact, at least, is beyond all 
question, that to the mountainous regions of this, our isle, we are 
indebted for that accumulation of lyrical traditionary lore, which 
has of late been presented to us in so many collections of Scottish 
songs, Scottish .ballads, minstrelsy of the borders, &c. &c.; which 
have afforded so much profit to editors and booksellers, and so 
much amusement to the reading public; and which, we confess, 
have been to us, in many instances, highly interesting. 

But, be a subject every so copious, it may be exhausted ; or ever 
so interesting, it may lose its zest by repetition. That this is, in 
some degree, the case with respect to the traditionary ancient 
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Scottish minstrelsy, we think there are some symptoms in the 
volume before us: for it is, upon the whole, not only one of the 
least interesting collections of this description that has come under 
our review ; but the profession, in the title page, of ballads ‘ never 
before published,’ is not, in the spirit at least, fulfilled by the con- 
tents ;—it being made up, in a considerable degree, of ballads, 
and fragments of ballads, of which somewhat different, and, gene- 
rally speaking better, versions have been presented to the public, 
by the diligence of former collectors: so that no inconsiderable 
portion of the volume (if every accessible fragment of this descrip- 
tion be deemed too precious to be lost), should have been reserved 
for notes and addenda to “‘ a collated variorum edition of the entire 
remnants of Scottish minstrelsy ;” if in the present rage for editorial 
commentary and bookmaking, a voluminous work of such a de- 
scription should be projected. 


In a very indifferently written ‘ Prefatory Notice,’ the editor tells 
us—that, 


‘ In laying this work before the public, he deems it unnecessary to make 
any apology for rescuing from oblivion those remains of our ancient Scot- 
tish ballads, which have escaped the researches of former collectors.’ 


And a little further on, he adds. 


‘ After the successful and important labours of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. 
Jamieson, and others, it might have been thought, that the harvest had 
been so thoroughly reaped, as to leave but a bare and arid field behind. 
Yet, though the collections of those eminent individuals stand unrivalled 
in excellence, and contain the best, perhaps, of our ancient ballads, the 
harvest was too rich, and the field too wide, not to allow a few scattered 
particles to escape untouched for future collectors to gather in*. Whilst, 
therefore, the works alluded to are chiefly confined to the south. of Scot- 
land, the present collection is almost entirely composed of ballads obtained 
in the ‘North Countrie,’ a district hitherto but little explored, though by 
no means destitute of traditionary poetry.— They have all been taken 
down from recitation; and so far as the editor is aware, have never before 
been published: and though some of them will be found to be different 
versions of ballads already given to the public, yet, an general, the differ- 
ence is so marked and essential, that, in some instances, they might almost 
rank as separate and distinct compositions.’'—p. 10. 





* That the reaping of the harvest should leave the field arzd, unless it 
were originally so, we do not very readily comprehend: and if it were 
originally so, we do not better understand how the harvest it yielded should 
have been rich and abundant. At any rate, it requires but little acquaint- 
ance with practical agriculture, from which the editor has thought fit to 
borrow his metaphor, to be aware that how wide soever. might be the field 
of operation, the richness of the harvest would be the very reverse of ren- 


dering it likely, that any scattered particles should be allowed to escape 
untouched.—REv. 
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From the contracted application of the term “ North Countrie,” 
in this extract, we might have expected a collection of ballads, in 
the highland, or Gelic language, rather than in that elder idiom 
of the English (or Norman-Anglo-Saxon) tongue, which constitutes 
what is called the Scottish dialect. But, in any sense in which 
the words are to be taken, the editor cannot be admitted to have 
adhered very strictly to what he here professes: for not only are 
many of the specimens produced (as we have already observed), 
mere variorum transcripts of ballads, or fragments of ballads, of 
which we were previously in possession ; but several of these ballads 
are so far from being referable to more northern districts of Scot- 
land, than those from which Sir Walter Scott, Jamieson, and others 
collected theirs, that they are absolutely and palpably of English 
growth. The editor, indeed, somewhat prepares us for this devia- 
tion, by what immediately follows.’ ‘The same remark,’ he continues, 
‘applies to many English ballads current in Scotland, which have 
assumed a dress and character so different from their own, that 
but for some striking peculiarities, it would be scarcely possible to 
discover to which country they had originally belonged’! But the 
editor presents us with some ballads, which, in whatever part of 
Scotland they may occasionally be sung or recited, are in his ver- 
sion so unchanged, even in idiomatic dress and character, that no 
one can doubt, for an instant, of their English origin. We may 
instance, for example, the song (p. 118), ‘ Queen Jeanie,’ the only 
alterations in which, from the English original, consist in verbal 
inaccuracies, that destroy the rhymes, and alterations and interpo- 
lations that destroy the metre :—defects attributable, we should 
suppose, to the imperfect memory and earless ineptitude of succes- 
sive reciters ; and which, at any rate, we should have thought it 
no unjustifiable liberty in the editor to have rectified. 


‘Queen Jeanie, queen Jeanie, travel’d six weeks and more, 
Till women and midwives had quite gi’en her o’er: 
‘“‘ O if ye were women, as women should be, 
Ye would send for a doctor, a doctor to me.” 


‘ The doctor was call’d for, and set by her bed side :— 
‘¢ What aileth thee, my ladie, thine eyes seem so red?” 
“OQ doctor, O doctor, will ye do this for me? 

To rip up my two sides, and save my babie.” 


‘« Queen Jeanie, queen Jeanie, that’s the thing I'll ne’er do, 
To rip up your two sides to save your babie.” ’—p. 118. 


We have some nursery recollections of a more pathetic version 
of this ballad, or rather of a more pathetic ballad upon this subject, 
which used to be sung, with a multitude of other ditties of the 
olden time, by a servant girl from a more proximate re of the 
* North Countrie’—either Cumberland or Westmoreland ; and who, 
in this age of inquiry after legendary lyrics, would have been a 
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treasure to editors and publishers. One couplet, in the colloquy 
between the queen and Henry, urging the Cesarian operation, we 
particularly remember, which will bear advantageous comparison 
with that above. 


*‘ King Henry ! king Henry ! I have one thing to crave,— 
Let my right side be opened, my baby to save.” 


That the verses which we have above cited are of very bad English 
composition, will be readily admitted ; but (to say noeneng: of the 
subject), that they have any thing characteristic of Scottish idiom 
in them, will be as readily denied. Nor is there any pretence for 
inserting this production in a collection of ‘Ancient Scottish Ballads,’ 
beyond the circumstance that some old woman was met with in 
Scotland, who had an imperfect remembrance of the words, and 
could sing them to a Scottish tune. The same may be said of 
several others. In ‘ Queen Eleanor’s Confession,’ indeed (p. 247), 
we have Scotticisms in the rhymes of the first two stanzas—and 
we have frae for from, &e. 


‘ The queen fell sick, and very, very sick, 
She was sick and like to dee ; 
And she sent for a friar oure frae France, 
Her confessor to be. 


‘ King Henry when he heard o’that, 
An angry man was he; 
And he sent to the Earl Marshal, 
Attendance for to gie.’— p. 247. 


And we have elsewhere ba’ for ball, and a’ for all. 


‘ O do you see yon pretty little boy, 
That’s playing at the ba’ ? 
He is the Earl Marshal’s only son, 
And I loved him best of a’.’- -p. 250. 


The legend of this ballad, is indeed a curious specimen of tra- 
ditionary defamation; which, in olden as in modern times, could 
make ‘‘royal scandal its delight supreme :” for king Henry com- 
pels the Earl Marshal to take the disguise of a father confessor, 
while he himself in like monkish cowl, lurks in a corner to overhear | 
what passes ; and the queen is made to confess her intrigues with 
the Earl, and to avow that her favourite child is the issue of that 
adulterous connexion. The scene, with some modifications, might, 
in the hands of some of our playwrights, have admirable dramatic 
effect. The ballad, however, had no claim to insertion in the volume 
before us. The whole of the Scotticism of idiom given to this pal- 
pably English theme, consists in slight alterations of the rhyme 
and spelling. In ‘ Lord Beichan and Susie Pye,’ (a strange name 
for a daughter of the grand Signior), p. 260—the indications of 
Scottish idiom are equally slight ; and of Scottish characteristics, 
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in the turn of thought, or structure of the poem, we have absolutely 
nothing. It is in the pure, simple, old English ballad style. 


‘ Young Beichan was in London born, 
He was a man of hie degree ; 

He past thro’ monie kingdoms great 

Until he cam unto Grand Turkie. 


‘ He view’d the fashions of that land, 
Their way of worship viewed he ; 

But unto onie of their stocks [idols] 
He wadna sae much as bow a knee.’ 


If, however, Scottish tradition have preserved some fragments 
and specimens of our English lyrical poetry, which we had not the 
erace to treasure for ourselves, we have reason to be thankful to it,— 
especially when traces enough are left remaining by which the ori- 
ginal ownership may be reclaimed. For whatever is valuable in 
this volume (and parts undoubtedly are so), and not essentially 
preserved in former collections, the editor is, also, entitled to 
commendation. We cannot, indeed, but think that the act of 
re-printing several of those ballads, of which we have other tran- 
scripts, merely on the score of some deviations (generally for the 
worse), in the language, and other trivial circumstances, in the 
copies here presented, has more the appearance of an avidity for 
book-making, than of zeal for the honour of ancestral genius and the 
traditional poesy of the “‘ North Countrie.” For our own parts, at 
least, we confess, that, with respect to the discrepancies between the 
memorial records of the same ballad in Mearns-shire and Roxburgh- 
shire, or any other shire, we should be perfectly satisfied with 
having the transcript that in point, diction, imagery and metrical 
harmony was the best, without encumbering our shelves with all 
the various readings, that can be collected from the accumulated 
blunders or innovations of illiterate reciters in the respective dis- 
tricts. The best way of obtaining the most worthy transcripts of 
such traditionary lore, we should think, would be, to take them 
(when practicable) from the recollections of persons of some taste 
and education ; and from such, some of the specimens befere us 
have been derived: but there are others, the palpable blemishes in 
the language and versification of which, must unquestionably be 
ascribed to the ignorance of those from whose recitation they have 
been taken down, or through whom they have been successively 
transferred. Either from indifference, or perhaps necessity, the 
present editor seems not to have been very nice in this respect ; 
and any old woman who fancied she had something of the sort in 
her memory, seems to have served his turn. One of the ballads 
‘the Duke of Athol,’ (p. 170), is professedly ‘taken down from 
the recitation of an Idiot Boy, in Wishaw.’ And it is worthy of 
note, that, though it has its evident inaccuracies, itis by no means 
one of the most imperfect in diction and metre :—a circumstance, 
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however, not surprising: for if an idiot happen to have memory 
at all, itis pretty sure to be literally and mechanically correct ; and 


so far as the poem came to him in a perfect state, it would be so 
retained and repeated*. 


As the ballad in question is not only a curiosity, on account of 
the channel through which it was preserved ; and though not one 
of the very best, yet, certainly, very far from being one of the 
worst in the collection; and as it is also one of which, we do not 
remember to have met with any other copy, we will quote it 
entire. 

‘«<T am gaing awa, Jeanie, 
I am gaing awa, 
I am gaing ayont the saut seas, [beyond] 
I am gaing sae far awa.” 


‘ «What will ye buy to me, Jamie, 
What will ye buy to me?” 
“T’ll buy to you a silken plaid, 
And send it wi vanitie.” 


‘ «That’s na love at a’ Jamie, 
That’s na love at a’; 
All I want is love for love, 
And that’s the best ava. [of all) 


‘ «¢ Whan will ye marry me, Jamie, 
Whan will ye marry me ? 
Will ye tak me to your countrie,— 
Or will ye marry me ?” 
‘ “« How can I marry thee, Jeanie, 
How can I marry thee ? 
Whan I’ve a wife and bairns three,— 
Twa wad na weill agree.” 


‘«‘ Wae be to your fause tongue, Jamie, 
Wee be to your fause tongue, 
Ye promised for to marry me, 
And has a wife at hame ! 


‘« But if your wife would dee, Jamie, 
And sae your bairns three, 
Wad ye take me to your countrie,— 
Or wad ye marry me? 


‘ « But sin they’re all alive, Jamie, 
But sin they’re all alive, 
We'll tak a glass in ilka hand, 
And drink, Weill may they thrive.”’ 





* There was to be met with, not a great many years ago, an idiot in 
the streets of London, who could not only repeat the Old and New Testa- 
ment, word for word, but, if any text were repeated to him, could tell 
chapter and verse where it was to be found.— Rev. 
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‘<< Tf my wife wad dee, Jeanie, 
And sae my bairns three ; 

I wad tak ye to my ain countrie, 
And married we wad be.” 


‘«« Q an your head war sair Jamie, 
O an your head war sair*, 
I'd tak the napkin frae my neck, 
And tie down your yellow hair.” 


‘‘ T hae na wife at a’, Jeanie, 
I hae na wife at a’, 

I hae neither wife nor bairns three, 
I said it to try thee.” 


‘ “Licht are ye to loup Jeanie, 
Licht are ye to loup, 
Licht are ye to loup the dyke, 
~ Whan I maun wale a slap.” {choose a gap]. 


‘ “ Licht am I to loup Jeanie, 
Licht am I to loup; 
But the hiest dyke that we come to, 
I'll turn and tak ye up. 


‘ « Blair in Athol is mine, Jeanie, 
Blair in Athol is mine; 

Bonnie Dunkel is whare I dwell, 

And the boats o’ Garry’s mine. 


‘ “ Huntingtower is mine, Jeanie, 
Huntingtower is mine, 
Huntingtower, and bonnie Belford, 
And a’. Balquhither’s mine.” ’—pp. 170—173. 


A third part of the ballads in the present volume, are perhaps 
of about equal value with the above, and there are some, as we 
have already admitted, of superior merit; but one of the most 
beautiful, according to our taste, in the collection, is the ballad of 
‘Lord Henry and Lady Ellenore’ (p. 219). But for its length we 
should be tempted to quote the whole of it. We must be content, 
however, with transcribing so many of the most picturesque and 
affecting stanzas, as may serve at the same time to do justice to 
the simple graces of the composition, and put our readers in pos- 
session of the general story. ‘The editor is assured, he tells us, that 
this ballad, though apparently of a modern cast, is of considerable 
antiquity. It is given from the recitation of a lady, who learned it 
forty years ago from a very old woman, who, in her turn, had it 
from tradition. 





* Meaning, we suppose, if he had the head-ache.—The loving lassie 
would scarceiy allude to any more national species of sairness of the head. 
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‘Lady Ellenore and lord Henry 

Liv’d in the North countrie, 
And they hae pledg’d their faith and troth 

That wedded they would be. 


‘ Her father was a baron bauld, 
Her brother a valliant knicht, 
And she, her father’s ae dochter, 
A maid of beautie bricht. 


‘ But they disliked her ain dear choice, 
For he had nae stately bield ; 
He had but a true and loving heart, 
And honour in the field. 


‘ But love is like the rapid stream, | 








That rushes down the hill ; 
The mair they vow'd against her love, 
The mair she loed him still. | 


? * * * * 


‘ But late on a September night, 
Thir lovers did agree, [these | 
To meet as they were wont to do 
Under the aiken tree | 





‘ Lady Ellen, trusty to the hour, 
Did to the grove repair ; 
She waited lang, and very lang, 
But nae Henry came there. 


‘  O what has stay’d my Henry dear, 
That keeps him sae frae me ; 
There is the stream, and there’s the rock, 
And here’s the aiken tree.” 





‘ But loud, loud blew the tempest round, \ 

And rustling came the rain ; ) 

She call'’d aloud on Henry dear, 
But a’ her calls were vain.’ 


A transient gleam of the moon from ‘behind a dark, dark 
cloud,’ discovers to her what she deemed ‘ twa shepher youths.’ 


‘ To them she did repair. 


‘ But sic a sicht to Ellen fair! 
She saw her lover laid 
A corpse beside her brother dear, 
Row’d in his tartan plaid. 





‘ Weel, weel she kenn’d his lovely form, 
His yellow locks like gold, 
That still wav’d in the surly blast, 
A sad sicht to behold ! 
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* Her brother still held in his grasp 
A dirk wi’ blude all dyed ! 

Her spirit fled, she dropped down, 
Close by her lover’s side!’ 


These stanzas, in the touching simplicity of their language, 
bring the tragic picture distinctly and affectionately into view; but 
some additional touches of graphic and pathetic colouring are 
afterwards added, when, in the morning, lady Ellen being missed 
in the breakfast-hall, the anxious quest made by her father (who 
does not seem to have partaken in an equal degree of the animosity 
of her ‘ brother’s proud heart’), brings us again to the fatal scene. 


‘ The storm was o’er, the morn was fair, 
They soon did them espie, 
All in a hollow of the hill 
The three corpses did lie. 


‘O bluidy, bluidy were the youths, 
All dy’d from head to heel ; 
They still kept in their deadly grasp 
Their dirks o’ trusty steel. 


‘ But Ellen lay ar one asleep, 
Her jetty tresses flow 
Around her now pale death-cold cheek, 
And o’er her noble brow.’ 


The desolation of lady Ellen’s father is thus described : 


‘ His lady fair had long been laid 
Down by yon willow tree, 
That now waves o’er her daughter’s grave, 
With her loved Henerie. ’ 


And the following pathetic stanza concludes the poem : 


‘ Lang may lord Henry’s mother look 
Her ain dear son to see ; 
He lies beside his Ellen dear, 
Beneath the willow tree. —pp. 219—224. 


These are the simple and natural strains that give their deepest 
interest to collections like the present; and notwithstandin 
what we have said of the comparative merit of the present wit 
some former collections, there are specimens enough of this de- 
scription to secure it a circulation among the lovers of this spe- 
cies of poetry. The generality of the ballads are preceded by brief 
historical notices, and some of them are followed by illustrative 
notes and references. The obsolete words, and some that we 
should have thought scarcely to be regarded as obsolete, are ex- 
praner at the bottom of the page. Of the uirs of several of the 

allads subjoined in the appendix, some are very beautiful. We 
may particularise, as included in this commendation, ‘ The Shep- 
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herd’s Daughter,’ ‘The Gardener,’ ‘ The Provost’s Daughter,’ and 
‘Jock o’ Hazelgreen.’ The last of which is certainly very superior 
to the air adapted to the song of the same name, by Miss Payton, 
from the first part of the “ Tarry Sailor.” 





Art. XI. Le Globe Journal Philosophique et Litteraire. Paris: Sautelet. 
Londres: Rolendi; Treuttellet Wiirtz. 1827. 


ALTHOUGH in a former article* we gave a descriptive enumeration 
of upwards of fifty periodical works, which are at present published 
in France, yet we have as yet by no means exhausted the catalogue. 
The farther we have pushed our inquiries on this subject, the more 
we have been surprised, in the first place, at the prodigious number 
of such productions, among our literary neighbours ; and in the 
next place, at the general ignorance that prevails amongst ourselves, 
as to the existence of the greater part of those abundant and emi- 
nently useful channels of public opinion and knowledge. We 
shall now proceed to those works which come under the head of 
‘the moral and economical philosophical sciences.’ 


PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Le Producteur (monthly). 
2. Le Globe (three times a week). 


Itis the object of the ‘ Producteur,’ to promote a union between 
learned men, artists, and the industrious classes, by means of 
philosophical doctrine in harmony with the actual state of civili- 
zation, by favouring the future progress of humanity, in the pursuit 
of science, and the attainment of moral and industrious knowledge. 
Its plan is, to establish some fundamental principles of social science, 
to recall them incessantly to the attention of governments, of phi- 
losophers and writers, and finally, of all men who are capable of 
profound reflection. With this view, its editors endeavour to raise 
the industrious classes to the highest point of consideration and im- 
portance ; and if the principles which they proclaim were admitted, 
disengaged from the exaggerations of the sects, and some erroneous 
principles of political economy, and confined within reasonable 
limits, they would probably operate a powerful influence on the 
happiness of the human race. They would insensibly ameliorate 
the condition of the great majority of mankind, by banishing in- 
veterate prejudices, rectifying public opinion, and improving the 
morals of every class. | 

‘The Globe’ being less dogmatical than the ‘ Producteur,’ and 
less passionately devoted to its philosophic opinions, has acquired 
a powerful ascendancy over the public mind. This journal con- 
siders philosophy as the basis of moral and political science ; as the 
principle of the arts of thinking, speaking, and writing; and, by 
applying it to literature in general, its investigations extend equally 





* See Monthly Review, vol. iv., p. 460. 
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to the moral sciences, as well as to the departments of physical 
and mathematical knowledge. The editors were formerly pupils of 
the Normal schools, which were so justly celebrated, and in which 
the various branches of science were publicly taught by the most 
eminent men in France; and they have given, during the last three 
years, repeated proofs of talent, integrity, and independence. No 
violent party spirit, no fanaticism, either religious or political, dis- 
ficures their pages. If they contend for liberty, it is not for the 
particular interest of any privileged class, but for the general 
benefit of all; and if they advocate liberty of conscience, it is in 
favour of all religious sects, without any distinction. The editors 
exhibit occasionally considerable penetration and learning: they 
discuss and analyze, with calmness and impartiality, the various 
subjects of philosophy, morals, and literature ; and if, sometimes, we 
meet in their writings with the passionate emotions of eloquence, 
it is only when they have to combat (as latterly, in the case of the 
liberty of the press), the enemies of reason and liberty. 


RELIGION, 


Le Catholique (monthly). 

Le Memorial Catholique (do.). 

L’Ami de la Religion et du Roi (twice a week). 

Le Médiateur (daily). 

Tablettes du Clergé et des Amis de la Religion (monthly). 
La revue Protestante (do.). 

Archives du Christianisme (do.). 

Journal de la Societé de la Morale Chretienne (do.). 
Bulletin de la Société Biblique Protestante (do.). 
Journal des Missions Evangeliques (quarterly). 


We must content ourselves with merely mentioning the titles of 
these publications, as it is no part of our duty to mingle in the 
strife of religious parties. The ‘Archives du Christianisme,’ the 
‘ Journal de 4 Societé de la Morale Chretienne,’ the ‘ Bulletin de 
la Societé Biblique, and the ‘Revue Protestante,’ are in the interest 
of the Protestant church in France. The remainder are Roman 
Catholic in their principles, and one or two of them are, we believe, 
principally supported by the Jesuits. 


SOBNIAAP wd 


ee 


EDUCATION. 


Journal d’ Education (monthly). 
. Journal Grammatical (do.). 
L’ Essential d’une Education soignée (do.). 
L’ami de la Jeunesse (do.). 
Journal de la Jeunesse (weekly). 
Le Bon Génie (do.). 
L’ Abeille des Demoiselles (do.). 
Journal del’ Instruction des Sourds et muets et des Aveugles (monthly). 
Journal des Prisons, Hospices, et Ecoles (do.). 
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There are published in London sixteen Journals devoted to the 
subject of education; while there are only nine of that description 
— at Paris, and these are, almost entirely, inferior to the 
ormer. The general defect in the French works that are devoted 
to education, is, that they are drawn up more with a view to the 
opulent classes than to the humble ranks of society, and that the 
tend more to adorn the fancy, than to form the hearts of youth. 
The ‘ Journal de |’Instruction des sourds-muets et des Aveugles,’ 
however, forms an exception to these remarks. 

The ‘ Globe,’ alludes to it in the following terms. ‘ The benefits 
conferred by the genius of the Abbé de l’Epée, and by the persever- 
ing spirit of the Abbé Sicard, on the deaf and dumb, are no longer 
confined to a single institution, founded and protected by the 
government. Most of our great towns now possess their free and 
municipal schools: intelligent and zealous instructors attached to 
them, find, at the same time, the means of doing good, and for 
themselves a decent and honourable support in the efforts of their 
labour. Various methods are tried and adopted, and new experi- 
ments are made every day. A Journal of this description is, there- 
fore, an enterprise of merit and utility, as it collects all the various 
observations that are thrown out on the subject, and traces the 
progress of a method of instruction so beneficial to humanity as 
that of the deaf and dumb and the youthful blind. When we re- 
flect that there are in Europe, thousands of unhappy beings affected 
with these infirmities, blessings should be heaped on that estimable 
man who has recently appealed to the public in their favour; and 
who, by repeated discussions and experiments, accelerated the per- 
fection of the method now generally adopted for their instruction.’ 

There is another publication, which reflects no less honour on 
France than the preceding: it is termed, the ‘ Journal des Prisons, 
Hospices, et ecoles primaires, et etablissemens de bienfaisances,’ and 
is conducted by M. Appert. The author, who is a man of courage 
and humanity, and who following the steps of our virtuous Howard, 
has devoted himself, during ten years, to the modest, but respect- 
able employment of teacher and protector of prisoners, has been led 
to believe, that by forbearing to attack the vices of the prison 
system, as well as those of the hospitals and primary schools, he 
might induce the French government to consent to an amelioration, 
that is demanded by all the friends of humanity, and of which the 
greatest want is felt in the prisons and hospitals, where every thing 


requires to be changed ; and in the system of the primary schools, 
which is still so incomplete. 


PUBLIC ECONOMY. 
1. Annales des Sciences Economiques (every two weeks). 


2. Bulletin de la Societé d’Avances mutulies sur garanties (monthly). 
3. Journal des Connoissances Usuelles (do). 


The first of these three journals, treats of the economical sciences ; 
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of finances, with their various relations to commerce, industry, agri- 
culture, insurance companies, &c. : and the second is published b 
the society, whose title it bears, being particularly devoted to repel 
the attacks made on the society, and to unfold the principle which 
is alming at the gradual reduction of the interest of money to3 
per cent. per annum, and to establish a new system of credit, 
which might prove highly beneficial to commerce and industry. 
The third again, as its title indicates, does not proceed in quest of 
novelty, but devotes its principal attention to utility. The end 
which the editors propose to themselves, is to popularize instruc- 
tion, and to diffuse over all the classes of society, but more parti- 
cularly among those who cannot spare time for study, that positive 
information of every kind, which may be rendered applicable to the 
general purposes of life. They, therefore, draw on the physical 
and mathematical sciences, on chemistry, mechanics, natural his- 
tory, medicine, domestic economy, both industrious and rural, for 
those simple notions, which are easy of comprehension to all capa- 
cities. Yet we do not think that the article on Sound, inserted in the 
12th number of this repository, can be easily comprehended by the 
class to which it is addressed ; but it rarely occurs, that the editors 
display their erudition in such a manner, at a clear loss. 


LEGISLATION AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


1, Bulletin des Lois (weekly). 

2. Recueil Complet des Lois et Ordonnances du royaume (every two 
months). 

3. Thémis (monthly). 


Before the revolution, France did not possess a fixed and recog- 
nised body of laws. All transactions were then regulated by means 
of more than two hundred written customs, which were feudal, 
barbarous, and incomplete :—a system of jurisprudence, that 
varied with the times, persons, and jurisdictions—was favour- 
able to chicanery, and rendered law proceedings numerous, inde- 
finite, and oppressively expentive. The Roman law, which was 
followed by the majority of the tribunals, not as law, but as written 
reason, non ratione imperit, sed rationis imperio, added still more to 
the general confusion, and rendered the science still more obscure, 
perplexed, and difficult. But the revolution began, what Napoleon 
afterwards completed. That great event extricated France from 
the chaos of the ancient law, obliterated the endless diversity of 
customs, and levelled to the ground the ancient edifice. Napoleon 
reconstructed it on a more regular and modern plan, and promul- 
gated the well known five codes. 

The ‘ Bulletin des Lois,’ the existence of which can be traced 
back to the year 1793, announces the promulgation of all the 
laws that are indies on the citizens of France. It is also a repo- 
sitory of all the acts that emanate from the public authorities.- It 
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contains, however, several defects: in order to remedy which, M, 
Isambert, an advocate equally distinguished and intrepid, of the 
bar of Paris, has published his ‘ Recueil des Lois et Ordonnances du 
Royaume.’ From this work he has retrenched all the lumber that 
fills the bulletin, such as letters of naturalization, ordonnances, and 
regulations, connected with merely local, or private interest. 

he ‘ Thémis,’ is edited by the professors of the school of law at 
Paris. It does not give the text of the laws promulgated by the 
government; but it frequently contains dissertations on some very 
interesting points of law, and the history of jurisprudence. 


4, Journal special des Justices de Paix (monthly). 

5. Journal des Juges de Paix (do). 

6. Le Correspondant des Juges de Paix (weekly). 

7. Annales Universelles de Legislation Commerciale (monthly). 

8. Journal des Audiences de la Cour Royale de Paris (do). 

9. Memorial de Jurisprudence des Cours Royales (do). 
10. Journal des Audiences de la Cour de Cassation (do). 
11. Bulletin de la Cour de Cassation (do). 
12. Journal du Palais (do). 
13. Jurisprudence Generale du Royaume (do). 


It was the law of 24th August, 1790, that laid the foundation of 
the new judicial organization of France; subsequent laws have 
since cleared away all the scaffolding, seignorial and ecclesiastical, 
royal and provincial, which existed under the ancient regime, arising 
from the struggle of private interests, and not from a desire of 
satisfying the wants of the mass of the population. The new legis- 
lators of France have restored the judicial order in general to its 
true destination, by completely separating it from the legislative, 
as well as the administrative power. They suppressed the venalit 
of the offices of judicature, and decreed, that the judges should 
distribute justice gratuitously, and that they should be paid 
by the state. For each canton of the kingdom, they appointed 
a judge of the peace, who disposes without appeal, of all causes to 
the value of 50 francs, and with the right of appeal, to the value of 
100 francs. He is, moreover, a sort of arbitrator, before whom 
all are obliged to present themselves, who wish to bring a civil 
action within the competence of the tribunals of the Premiere 
Instance. 

The three first repositories mentioned above, embrace in their 
plan every thing that tends to enlighten the judges of the peace, 
who frequently have not made any previous study of the law, in 
order to enable them to fulfil with more propriety, the difficult 
functions in which they are engaged. The ‘Journal Spécial de 
Justices de Paix,’ is conducted by M. Poulan; and in this journal 
the justices of the peace are considered under the two-fold relation 
of civil jurisdiction, and administration of police. 


In every arrondisement, there is a tribunal of commerce, the 
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judges of which are selected from the commercial classes, and are 
bound to decide on all commercial transactions, subject to the 
same restrictions as the tribunals of the Premiere Instance. The 
‘Annales Universelles de Legislation Commerciale,’ make a col- 
lection of all the important decisions that take place in these 
courts. . In each arrondisement, there is a tribunal of the Premiere 
Instance, charged with hearing appeals from the justices of the 
peace ; also with judging without appeal in all matters of personal 
and moveable property, not exceeding 1000 francs, or an income of 
50 francs, and with the right of appeal for all sums and actions 
whatsoever. For every two departments, or nearly so, a Royal 
Court is established, which is empowered to judge appeals from 
the decisions of the tribunals of the Premiere Instance, and de 
Commerce, in cases in which the latter courts are not competent to 
give final judgment. pie 

The ‘ Journal des Audiences de la Cour Royale de Paris,’ and 
the ‘ Mémorial de Jurisprudence des Cours Royales,’ have both 
for their object, to promote the knowledge of the jurisprudence 
established in these superior courts. Finally, there is a Court of 
Cassation, including all France in its jurisdiction, the principle 
attributes of which are, to annul sentences as an ultimate court; 
and also the decrees of the royal courts, when they exceed their 
powers, violate the text of the law, or infringe the legal forms pre- 
scribed under pain of nullity. The ‘ Bulletin dela Cour de Cassa- 
tion,’ is the official journal of this court ; it contains all the decrees 
that set aside the decisions submitted to its revision. The ‘ Jour- 
nal des Audiences,’ collects the decrees that annul as well as those 
that confirm. The ‘ Journal du Palais et de la Jurisprudence Gé- 
nérale du Royaume,’ furnish both the jurisprudence of the Court of 
Cassation, and that of the Royal Courts, on the application of the 


five codes. These repositories bear a strong resemblance to our 
books of reports. 


14, Recueil de Jurisprudence Annuelle et Spécrale Concernant les Huis- 
szers (monthly ). 

15. Journal des Avoués (do.). 

16. Journal des Notaires et des Avocats (do.). 

17. Mémorial du Notariat, et de l’enregistrement (do.). 


The officers who are attached to the courts and tribunals which 
we have previously noticed, are the Auissters, who. are similar, in 
some respects, to our bailiffs, and who are charged with summon- 
ing the plaintiffs and defendants to appear in court, to execute the 
arrests, and put the sentences of the tribunals in force: the avoués, 
a species of attornies, attached to the tribunals of the Premiere 
Instance and the Royal Courts, who are exclusively commis- 
sioned to prepare the papers of process, and to represent the par- 
ties under all the phases of the proceedings: the avocats, who cor- 
respond to our barristers, and possess the exclusive privilege of 
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making speeches before the Court of Cassation ; and, lastly, the 
notaires, a species of voluntary magistrates, who have nothing in 
common with our notaries. They draw up various classes of in- 
struments, to which they have the privilege of attaching the cha- 
racter of authenticity ; and persons are bound by these documents, 
without any previous notification of the obligation through any 
decision of a court of justice. The notazres, and especially the 
avocats, are highly respected in France. Within the last few 
years, the bar of France has manifested a zealous attachment to 
aga and the spirit of independence. M. M. Isambert, 

arthe, Marilhou, Odillon, Barot, Laromigniere, and many others, 
by an incorruptible integrity, profound learning, and a degree of 
courage that bids defiance to the frowns of power, do honour toa 
profession which is the most brilliant, noble, and useful, when it is 
exercised with becoming dignity and independence. 

The four preceding repositories sufficiently indicate by their 


titles the subjects which they discuss, and the purposes to which 
they are applied. 


18. Recueil des Arrets du Conseil d’ Etat (monthly). 

19. Annales Maritimes et Coloniales (do.). 

20. Bulletin des Douanes de France (do.). 

21. Journal de l’Enregistrement et des Domaines (do.). 
22. Le Controlleur de l’ Enregistrement (do.). 

23. Memorial de Precepteurs (do.) 

24, Annales Administratives de l’ Emigration (do.) 


Besides the four kinds of jurisprudence which we have introduced 
to the readers, France reckons a fifth, in addition to these, which 
forms a contrast with the simplicity of the preceding courts. This 
extraordinary jurisdiction is termed administrative, and has for its 
organs, Ist, the ‘Conseils de Prefecture’ of each department, the 
members of which are selected, and removed by the government ; 
and the ‘ Conseil d’Etat,’ or privy council of the king, nominated 
by the sovereign, and dependent on him. The ‘Conseils de Prefec- 
ture,’ determine in the Premiere Instance, and the ‘ Conseil d’Etat,’ 
as an ultimate court, in cases of appeal. Their jurisdiction extends 
to the applications of private citizens, petitioning for the diminution 
of their direct contributions ; to the difficulties that may occur 
to the undertakers of public works, concerning the meaning 
and performance of their contracts; to the claims of proprietors 
for indemnities ; to the regulation of the high-roads, the national 
domains, &c. The seven repositories above mentioned, discuss all 
the numerous objects that lie within the competence of the ad- 
ministrative tribunals. The ‘ Recueil des Arrets du Conseil 
d’Etat,’ is edited by M. Macarel, and contains the decrees of the 
council of state, especially the affairs of administrative justice ; 
while other works, as for instance, the ‘ Bulletin des Douanes,’ the 
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‘Journal d’Enregistrement,’ &c., treat of matters especially con- 
nected with a single branch of the administration. 


25. Recueil General des Lois et Arrets (monthly). 
26. Gazette des Tribunauz (daily). 

27. Spectateur des Tribunauz (do.) 

28. Journal Judiciare (do.). 


The ‘ Recueil des Lois et Arrets,’ is edited by M. F. B. Sirey, 
avocat a la Cour de Cassation; and is, with respect to jurispru- 
dence, what the Bulletin Universel of M. Ferrusac is with regard 
to science, and what the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique,’ so ably edited 
by M. Jullien, is with respect to science and literature in general. 
The publication of M. Sirey unfolds the jurisprudence of the Court 
of Cassation, the Royal Court, and the Council of State, respect- 
ing all the matters which these courts embrace within their juris- 
diction. This journal, which made its first appearance in 1800, 
has gone through several editions, and is circulated to a great 
extent in France. The editor does not only give the text of the 
decrees, but generally accompanies it with critical observations, 
and even with consultations, so that it possesses a superiority over 
all other repositories on the same subject. The ‘ Gazette,” and 
the ‘Spectateur des Tribunaux,’ are drawn up on the same plan ; 
its object is to give the greatest possible publicity to the proceed- 
ings of the courts, in order that jurisprudence may cease to be a 
science of mystery, and the peculiar property of the gentlemen of 
the long robe. 

The ‘ Spectateur ’ is superior in point of talent to the ‘ Gazette ;’ 
both of them furnish abundant materials for the French murders 
and robberies, which are of late frequently to be found in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Morning Herald.” 

The ‘ Journal Judiciare,’ nearly resembles our ‘‘ Law Chronicle,” 
and “Law Advertiser,” published in London ; it contains adver- 
tisements, and other information respecting judicial affairs. 

Further investigation would no doubt enable us to swell the list 
of the periodical publications of France, very considerably. But 
we have already carried our inquiries on this subject, beyond the 
extent to which we had originally intended. Our purpose is suffi- 
ciently answered, if we have succeeded in directing the attention of 
our readers to the literary industry of our neighbours, which is, un- 
questionably, much more active in the diffusion of sound and use- 


ful information, than most persons on this side of the Channel 
are inclined to believe. 
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Art. XII. 1. Vivian Grey. Vols. 3—5. 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. London: 
Colburn. 1827. 


2. The Prairie,aTale. By the author of ‘‘ The Spy,” &e. 3 vols. 12mo. 
12. 4s. London: Colburn, 1827. 
3. Karmath, an Arabian Tale. By the author of “ Rameses,” an Egyptian 


Tale, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 341. 8s. boards. London: F. Cock. 
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4, The Busy Bodies,a Tale. By the authors of ‘“* The Odd Volume.” 
3 vols. 8vo, 1/.4s. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


NovE ts of every description have of late crowded so fast upon us, 
that we are obliged to review them in groups, without reference to 
the classes of fiction to which they aspire to belong. If some of 
them deserve notice for the talents which they display ; others, and 
we regret to say, the greater number of those which have been lately 
ushered into the world, call loudly for the severest castigation which 
fair and temperate criticism can inflict. 

Of the first part of Vivian Grey we spoke* rather in mercy than 
justice. We must now balance the scales; and we may do so the 
more easily, as between the former tale and this, its declared 
sequel, there is not the slightest connection of events, except in the 
een of the same hero. The story, if story it can be called, is 

eld together only by the single thread of his identity. In the 
general strain and tone of the work, however, it must be confessed, 
that its parts are abundantly consistent. We have here a repeti- 
tion of all the cant of mannerism and affectation of sentiment, all 
the false glare and hollow philosophy, all the arrogant pretension 
and real vulgarity, with which the former volumes so largely over- 
flowed. In the conduct of his narrative, too, the author has shewn, 
in this sequel, even less originality and inventive resource than in 
the earlier volumes of his work : his serious incidents are altogether 
improbable, and destitute of rational interest ; and the few scenes | 
in which he has designed to be humorous, are full only of laboured 
burlesque, and outrageous extravagance. And yet with all this, and 
with a great deal more of bad taste and worse feeling, there is a 
certain air of flippant cleverness and assurance in the author’s 
manner, which éhtetn gives to it an epigrammatic attraction, and 
makes his thoughts pass current for much more than they are really 
worth. In the creation and developement of fictitious character, he 
has no power whatever: his invention is poor, and his delineation 
feeble. But for coarse and broad satire, he possesses considerable 
talent: he has a lively perception of the ridiculous ; and where he 
succeeds best is, in caricaturing the prominent foibles and eccen- 
tricities of living individuals, whom it is evident that he has 
selected for the originals of his portraits. Thus his only wit is * 
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mimicry ; and his finest vein of humour, no more than the indulgence 
of gross personality. 

n the former portion of the novel, Vivian Grey was represented 
as a young man of great talents and unrestrained passions, who 
plunges, early and deep, into public and parliamentary life; is 
duped in his political intrigues, and kicked by a political associate ; 
challenges the offender, of course, and shoots him through the 
heart; and finally retires to Germany, stricken with remorse at this 
catastrophe, and disappointed and disgusted, before his time, with 
the world, or rather with the consequences of his own precocious 
vices and follies. The opening of the present three volumes, then, 
finds this exemplary hero a sojourner in Germany—-‘feeling him- 
self a broken-hearted man, and looking for death, whose delay was 
no blessing.’ But it seems that ‘the feelings of youth, which 
had misled him in his burning hours of joy, equally deceived him 
in his days of sorrow. He lived; and in the course of time found 
each day of life less burdensome.’ ‘The truth is,’ adds the author, 
‘that if it be the lot of man to suffer, it is also his fortune to 
forget.’ Vivian Grey felt that he might yet again mingle in the 
world, though he must meet mankind with other feelings than 
those of his youth. His character was changed : he had awoke to 
conviction of the worthlessness of human fortunes, and to in- 
difference for the future which awaited him. 

In other words, in short, it suiting the worthy author’s and his 
publisher's speculations, to lead his old hero through a new dance of 
intricate adventures, he must needs begin by healing and new 
shaping this man of broken heart, and reconciling him to renewed 
communion and indifferent converse with mankind. The manner 
in which this design is prosecuted is unquestionably, if not the most 
original, at least the most convenient in the world. Vivian Grey 
wanders through Germany, mixing with society as he meets it: 
the author therefore dismisses his other characters, and introduces 
a fresh collection, just whenever it pleases him. Nothing more 
natural than the entrance and the exits of new persons, with new 
situations—nothing more easy than the stringing together of a 
series of unconnected and disjointed scenes, by means of a loco- 
motive hero, who keeps continually on the wing, and who is himself 
ever before us, whatever may become of his ephemeral interlocutors. 
Thus, in the third volume, we encounter again not a single person 
whom we have encountered in the first and second; in the fourth 
and fifth, we are relieved altogether from the presence.of every indi- 
vidual who has appeared either in the first, second, or third; with 
the exceptions only of the eternal and thrice broken-hearted hero, a 
most monstrous absurdity of a mountebank valet, and a most dull 
and bibacious magistrate from the Danube, who is, for an instant, 
forced in a second time at the end of the book, to serve no earthly 
purpose that is discoverable. 


At the opening of the third volume, Vivian Grey enters Frank- 
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fort on the Maine, during the great fair of that city; and from 
thence, after witnessing the humours of its bustling gaiety, he ad- 
journs to the baths at Ems, where the scene is laid throughout the 
remainder of the volume. The description of this German water- 
ing-place of fashionable resort, its localities, its visitors, and its 
pleasures, forms by far the best part of the whole work ; and 
whatever merit may be found in the continuation of Vivian Grey, 
is comprised in this single volume. 

The opening of the fourth volume abruptly discovers Mr. Grey 
and his mountebank servant benighted in a forest, in the south of 
Germany ; and from this point to the close of the work, we are - 
whirled through a confused series of scenes and adventures, which 
are at once laboriously coloured, absurdly improbable, and most 
tamely uninteresting. The action of the novel is, in these two 
volumes, laid principally at the court of one of the small states of 
southern Germany ; which, under the title of the grand duchy of 
Reisenburg, can be intended, we presume, from the introduction of 
some historical circumstances, for no other than that of Baden—or 
possby, Darmstadt. The question of the author's intention is, 

owever, most completely immaterial: for though he has dwelt 
upon the pleasures and politics of this petty court with elaborate 
minuteness, and doubtless purposed to represent particular per- 
sonages and places under some of his fictitious titles, truth and 
fiction are confused and blended in such injudicious proportions, as 
to render it impossible to distinguish which part of the mixture is 
designed for the delineation of real life, and which for the mere 
fanciful product of invention. Political details, without the 
slightest interest, are given with almost interminable prolixity ; 
and, in the story which is founded upon them, we are alternately 
provoked by extravagance, and wearied with dull dissertation. 

There is a prime minister of the grand duke of Reisenburg, a 
Mr. Beckendorff, wkose character, it is plain, is one of the author’s 
most favourite conceptions: this person is represented as, at the 
same time, a man of. exalted genius, and a crack-brained humour- 
ist ; ‘a profound statesman, and a fiddling charlatan ; and a more 
precious compound of contradictory absurdities, it never entered 
into the imagination of novel-wright to amalgamate. It had been 
through the skilful measures of this miracle of a minister, that, 
during the ascendency of Napoleon, his master and pupil, the 
former margrave of Reisenburg had been raised to the grand 
ducal dignity, and received large accessions of territory ; and by a 
well-timed change in his consummate policy, during the rapid decline 
of Buonaparte’s fortunes, he had also secured to the grand duke 
the favour of the holy alliance and the preservation of all his newly 
acquired dominions. a living in retirement, and rarely 
visiting the court, this Mr. Beckendorff still rules the sovereign 
and the state of Reisenburg with despotic influence; and Vivian 
Grey is accidentally introduced to him in his solitude, during a 
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long and petty intrigue, which has for its result, the conversion of 
a mediatized and despoiled prince of the extinguished German 
empire, from a proud and disaffected patriot, into the obsequious 
grand marshal of the palace at Reisenburg. Subsequently, Mr. 
Grey becomes rather awkwardly involved in an intrigue of another 
kind, also under circumstances of extreme probability. An Aus- 
trian archduchess, the destined bride of the hereditary prince of 
Reisenburg, is introduced at that court incognito, by Beckendorff, 
that she may judge for herself of the qualities of her future hus- 
band. The result of the imperial lady’s observation is unfavour- 
able to the prince,.and very flattering to Mr. Grey, for whom she 
conceives a violent preference. On the good feeling and propriety 
of introducing by name a princess of a particular house, in the 
imaginary character of a very wanton young lady, we shall not 
stop toremark. The Austrian archduchess “tells her love” by no 
very equivocal expressions ; and her passion is as warmly returned 
by the sorrowing and widowed lover of Violet Fane! A terrible 
scene, however, ensues, in which Grey is discovered by Mr. Beck- 
endorff on his knees before the unknown princess, and, for his 
presumption, most unpleasantly collared and shakén by that 
enraged minister. On the discovery of this indiscreet attachment, 
the lovers are of course cruelly separated for ever: the lady is 
removed to her friends, as usual in such cases; and the gentleman, 
being secretly dismissed from the court of Reisenburg, takes the 
road to Vienna, overwhelmed with astonishment, indignation and 
grief, and, for the third time only, most piteously broken hearted. 
A furious and nondescript kind of tornado, which overtakes him 
on his road, ar kills his mountebank servant, concludes the whole 
business in a very appropriate and melo-dramatic'style. 

Such is the miserable farrago, of which the business of the two 
last volumes of this work is worthily compounded. As an exhibi- 
tion of the characteristics of an author’s mind, we seriously believe 
that there does not exist, in all our language, another such egre- 
gious specimen of mingled pretension and ignorance as this conti- 
nuation of Vivian Grey. Nothing in the world would be a greater 
mistake, than to suppose that the author is contented to be taken 
for a mere novelist. He is, on the contrary, oracular on all sub- 
jects: on matters of metaphysical sentiment, philosophy, science, 
politics, art, fashion, and taste. On all, he holds forth with the 
same confidence and complacency; and indubitable it is, that 
never man stood on better terms with himself. Thus, at the ve 
outset, he obtrudes himself upon our notice ostensibly to vindi- 
cate his injured modesty from the suspicion of having, in the first 
part of his magnum opus, described his own character under that 
of his respectable hero; but in reality, to indulge his ineffable 
vanity, by talking of himself. Who cares one farthing, whether 
he meant to paint his own character or not? But, he placidly 
observes, ‘ this charge is an inconvenience, which I sharein com- 
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pany with more celebrated writers.’ A new “ Childe Harold!” 
erily, the association is diffidently claimed : for ‘‘ what is he to 
Hecuba, or Hecuba to him?” Next he ingeniously complains 
(p. 10), that he has been blamed for ‘the bien wit’ of his hero. 
It would be well for him, if there were as little foundation for all 
other reproach : for here, at least, he is utterly guiltless of offence. 
But if he is thus quick-sighted in attributing condemnation to 
himself on a charge of ‘ wicked wit,’ of which no other person ever 
dreamt of accusing him, he recompenses his candour with self 
praise, which is just as little merited. At the close of a long and 
preeaeptvous depreciation of the genius of Michael Angelo, forci- 
ly introduced (p. 47), merely to shew his very original taste in 
art, he observes of this trash, which he has himself put into the 
mouth of the speaker, ‘the baron’s lecture was rather long, but 
certainly unlike most other lecturers, he understood his subject.’ 
Yet, in the dogmatical assertions of this very sapient lecture, there 
is an historical error, which any school boy might have blushed to 
commit: two distinct periods im Italian history are confounded ; 
and Verona, in whose streets the iron despotism of Venice had for 
a whole century suppressed every breath of popular commotion, is 
declared (p. 55) to have been in Michael Angelo’s age, ‘ the con- 
stant seat of sedition.’ 
_ But this error is worth notice only as one proof, how well the 
author has ‘ understood his subject.’ A fastidious Italian scholar 
too is he, who, in the cant vocabulary of art, cannot (p. 42, vol. 
3), permit himself to use the word chiaroscuro, without the need- 
less intermediate apostrophe (chiaro’scuro), and yet can talk by the 
hour of the Medicis ;—-who must needs I[talianise the recognised 
English of punchinello, and yet has not Italian enough to save 
him from repeatedly (pp. 80,318) writing the word pulcinello 
for pulcinella. These are trifles which we should scarcely take the 
trouble to particularise, if they were not marks of affectation, as 
well as of ignorance. But our all accomplished author’s Italian is 
quite as accurate as the German, with which he is careful to pro- 
claim his learning, by interlarding his speech, We take leave to 
assure him, that heer for herr (p. 62), is not German, but Dutch, 
a language of which, indeed, he does seem to have a little smat- 
tering: for when Vivian talked of a kermis for a fair, he might 
have been comprehended at Amsterdam, where it dees signify 
something of the kind ; but assuredly could not have been under- 
stood by a Frankfort mob, as the word happens to have, in German, 
no signification at all. Equally accurate, as we once before ob- 
served, is his interpretation of the common German term of respect, 
Euer Gnaden, or “‘ your honour,” which he renders ‘ your highness,’ 
and makes Vivian’s servant ridiculously so use it throughout the 
whole work. These mistakes, too, perhaps, are trifles; nor is it 
reasonable to expect a writer to be accurately acquainted with 
other languages, who is shamefully ignorant of his own: who: 
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habitually talks of things in kine for in kind (pp. 28, 118, vol. 3),. 
and prattles of interesting redicts of the middle ages ! ! : 

But, moreover, for a work of so especial a pretender to fashion- 
able refinement, and as a boasted exhibition of the conversation 
and manners of high life, the dialogue of these volumes contains a 
surprising measure of positive vulgarity and offence against gram- 
matical purity. Thus we hear, from the lips of a gentleman 
(p.35), of ‘a business being managed exceedingly bad.’ Thus 
too, Miss Violet Fane, who is designed for the very personification 
of grace, talks and acts much more like a forward milliner, or pert 
chambermaid, than a highly educated and diffident young lady : 
‘St. George! thou holy man!’ said Miss Fane; ‘me thinks you 
are very impertinent. You shall not be my patron saint, if you go 
on so.” This most elegant phrase is apparently a favourite form of 
speech with our author’s personages: ‘ Now, Violet, how can you 
go on so?’ (p. 148). 

So much for our author’s familiar manner of dissertation and 
dialogue. His grand and elevated style is something still better, 
and forms a most curious alternation of pure bombast and meta- 
physical fustian. That we may not be compelled to multiply ex- 
amples of his inimitable fine writing, we take at random from the 
third volume, the following delectable rhapsody : 


‘O! Music! miraculous art, that makes the poet’s skill a jest; re- 
vealing to the soul inexpressible feelings, by the aid of inexplicable sounds! 
A blast of thy trumpet, and millions rush forward to die: a peal of thy 
organ, and uncounted nations sink down to pray. Mighty is thy three- 
fold power ! 

‘First, thou canst call up all elemental sounds, and scenes, and subjects, 
with the definiteness of reality. Strike the lyre! Lo! the voice of the 
winds—the flash of the lightning—the swell of the wave—the solitude of 
the valley! 

‘Then thou canst speak to the secrets of a man’s heart, as if by inspira- 
tion. Strike the lyre! Lo!—our early love—our treasured hate—our 
withered joy—our flattering hopes ! 

‘ And. lastly, by thy mysterious melodies, thou canst recall man from all 
thought of this world, and of himself—bringing back to his soul’s memory, 
dark, but delightful recollections of the glorious heritage which he has 
lost, but which he may win again. Strike the lyre! Lo! Paradise, with 
its palaces of inconceivable splendour, and its gates of unimaginable glory!’ 
—vol. iii., pp. 197, 8. 


In the same ‘ Ercles’ vein’ we have a perpetual recurrence of the 
most inflated and overstrained images, maudlin tropes and similes, 
and lack-a-daisical efforts to be poetical and imaginative. But 
even all this “ stuff o’ the brain,” is more endurable than the jargon 
in which the author is eternally attempting to clothe his delinea- 
tions of feeling and passion. Here he endeavours to emulate the 
morbid sensibility of Rousseau, and the cynical melancholy of 
Byron, without possessing one spark of the genius of either, His 
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conceit is to be metaphysical and gloomy; and his lot is, accord- 


ingly, to pour forth most sentimental and mysterious nonsense. As 
for example : 


‘ Oblivion and sorrow share our being in much the same manner, ag 
darkness and light divide the course of time. It is not in human nature to 
endure extremities, and sorrows soon destroy either us, or themselves, 
Perhaps, the fate of Niobe is no fable, but a type of the callousness of our 
nature. There is a time in human suffering, when succeeding sorrows are 
but as snow falling on an iceberg. It is true, that it is horrible to think 
that our peace of mind should arise, not from a retrospection of the past, 
but from a forgetfulness of it; but, though this peace of mind is produced 
at the best by a mental laudanum, it is not valueless; and oblivion, after 
all, is a just judge.’ 

This is that true no-meaning, which puzzles more than sense; 
and Mr. Grey’s philosophy only becomes intelligible when it is im- 
pee when it informs us that all truth is despair, and that 

ivian ‘looked up to heaven with a wild smile—half of despair and 
half of DEFIANCE.’ If this were written in delusion, or insanity of 
spirit, it would be fearful and pitiable : but it is only conceived in 
palpable affectation; and for such affectation, what feeling shall 
remain but utter disgust and unmitigated contempt ? 

Of the next work upon our list, ‘The Prairie,’ we have to 
speak in somewhat more favourable terms. We have more than 
once recorded our opinions of Mr. Cooper’s works. Their per- 
vading defect is in their dramatis persone.—They have no moral 
characteristics; and their physical peculiarities, aided by costume 
and artificial manners, shew them like men in a masquerade, who 
have all the external requisites to support their assumed parts, but 
want the essentials which constitute them. They are people al- 
most without souls—they seem to breathe no living breath, and to 
be surrounded by no atmosphere of humanity. They all resemble 
each other, and stand in the same relation to the human race, that 
the faces in the late Mr. West’s pictures bear to the human coun- © 
tenance; they want individuality of character. They are repre- 
sented as possessing strong and wilful passions—marked distinctions 
of character; while, in reality, they only act a part in the novel. 
They are formed in the same mould, and of the same material. 
We look in vain for those fine shades of difference, those deep 
sources of sympathy, which embody the fictitious persons in the 
Waverley novels with existing humanity. The females talk like 
coquettes ; the men like diplomatists; and the studied cleverness 
of the dialogue, only serves to shew the artificiality of the sentimexts. 
In short, the author neither possesses an intuitive knowledge of 
character, nor has he a plastic imagination. He is more an adept 
in technical matters, than in the mysteries of the human heart. 

The scene of this novel is laid in the Prairie of North America, an 
almost boundless wilderness, the monotony of whose undulating 
surface is unbroken either by wood or rock; and the events are 
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described as happening subsequently to the cession of that vast 
tract of country to the United States, and before it became tenanted 
by demi-civilised emigrants from the latter territory. The scene 
opens with the description of an emigrant party, engaged in the 
task of seeking for a spot in the Prairie where they might settle. 
In their progress, they fall in with an old ‘ trapper,’ who directs 
them to a ‘ bottom,’ suitable for their encampment. Here we are 
introduced to a girl, somewhat unromantically named Ellen Wade, 
who, after the arrangements of the party are completed, and the 
individuals who compose it are settled into slumber, leaves the en- 
campment to meet her lover Paul Hover, who has been hovering 
about the train of emigrants, without daring to shew himself for 
fear of their leader Ishmael Bush, denominated the squatter. By 
thus strolling from her companions, she attracts the notice of a 
band of savage Indians, called Siouxes, who immediately discover 
the encampment of her friends, and plunder them of their cattle. 
At this part of the narrative the reader is introduced to Doctor 
Batt, or Battius, a sort of botanical ‘‘ Dominie Sampson,” who, 
for no apparent cause, is entertained in the camp of the Squatter ; 
and with the assistance of an ass is made to seem ridiculous, and 
to play alternately the part of butt, doctor, conjuror, and ’scape- 
goat. Wecannot help regarding the doctor as one of those failures 
in an attempt to delineate an original character, which confirms our 
remark upon the author’s deficiency in this respect.—There is also 
another, and a different character, whose positively evil qualities 
have no redeeming traits; and who is always in the way, without 
either retarding or advancing the course of the incidents. This 
person, named Abiram, brother of the Squatter’s wife, is a malign 
and heartless wretch, without any feeling but a jealous conscious- 
ness of his own villainy. The only pretence for his introduction into 
the story, exists under the folds of the tent, which envelope a beau- 
tiful girl, whom Abiram, had kidnapped ; and whom the Squatter 
carefully conceals under this tent-cloth, for what object, not only 
the reader, but even he himself, as is subsequently shewn, cannot 
divine. She is treated with the mysterious attention that we may 
suppose a distinguished female captive would receive, at the hands 
of an Arab who was conveying the precious burthen to his chief. 

After this, and various other encounters with different tribes of 
Indians, who rove through the Prairie, and after several domestic 
broils, the whole party, amongst whom a schism has sprung up, 
turn their backs upon that region. The Trapper, Paul, Ellen, Doe~ 
tor Battius, the mysterious tenant of the tent, and a stranger who 
had joined them, together with a faithful red Indian, make their 
escape, and are pursued by the Squatter and his family, and by a 
band of Sioux Indians, whom they induced to assist them. The 
fugitives are overtaken, and here commences the principal interest 
of the novel. The subsequent scenes with the savages, present 
pictures of Indian life, manners and principles, equal to any thing 
VOL. V. 2 F 
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of the kind we have ever read ; superior even to those of a similar 
sort in the Mohicans. They shew how accurately the writer has 
noted Indian peculiarities; as well as the taste and judgment with 
which he has delineated the prominent and distinguishing marks of 
a strong natural feeling, tinctured with wildness, and subdued by 
compliance to arbitrary customs. 

But, although Mr. Cooper has succeeded in depicting the habits 
of the roving atl we think that upon the whole, the novel is 
rather heavy. The two first volumes are particularly unpromising. 
The incidents are few and unimportant, and the dialogue even in 
the midst of action ‘‘ drags its slow length along,” in a torpid tire- 
some garrulity. The minor details are too elaborate; in the inten- 
sity and minuteness with which they are given, the author seems 
to lose sight of the story, and this occasions a disproportion between 
the members and the body of the narrative. The desultory conyer- 
sations, introduced for the purpose of giving a natural air to the 
tale, occupy too prominent a position ; the progress of events is 
not accelerated by them, and the scenes seem occasionally to stand 
still, waiting for the termination of these secondary dialogues 
before they can proceed. It requires strongly marked and original 
characters, as wellas a lively and varied dialogue, to bear up the 
interest of a mere narrative of fiction, against the want of a plot 
and the deficiency of incident: and the work before us possesses 
neither in the requisite degree. The heavy and laboured dialogue, 
and tedious incidents, are in too strict keeping with the dull mono- 
tony of the Prairie, and the sluggish character of Ishmael and his 
sons. Every occurrence is described like an operation; and the 
details read like evidence taken in short-hand. 

The mysterious interest that was involved in the folds of the tent, 
which seemed to the emigrant Squatter and his family little inferior 
in sacredness of character to the tabernacle of the ancient Israel- 
ites, is suffered to languish, and is prematurely terminated by the 
appearance of its fair tenant; thus leaving the story exactly as 
though no such interest had ever been excited. Now, -as this is 
the only secret of the novel, it should, by all the rules of romance 
and novel writing, have been carried on to the denouement, and haye 
constituted the nucleus of the plot, the clearing up of which, would 
have been the solution of all the difficulties and perplexities of the 
story ; instead of which, it appears that the author had created an 
interest almost amounting to the supernatural, which, in the sequel, 
he is unable to sustain. | 

It is a relief to turn from the course of the narrative, to those 
brief portions of the history of the states, and of the inhabitants of 
the country where the scene is laid, which are related in a style at 
once clear, precise, and fluent. In this respect the work has pow- 
erful claims upon our admiration: the author has here given us 
many vivid and faithful descriptions of trans-atlantic scenery and 
manners ; his Indians are real savages, and speak like men who 
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have the sky for their roof, earth for their carpet, war for their 
business, and the chase for their food and pastimes. 

We believe that we are indebted to Mr. Upham for the next 
tale on our list: it is a brief, but elaborate picture of Arabic 
manners. Karmath was the founder of a numerous and powerful 
sect of Ismaelites, in Arabia. A spirit of reyenge, and the impulse 
of ambition, drove him to rebel against the Caliphate, during the 
prosperous and happy reign of Hardin-Al-Raschid. The reformer 
apace all the abilities, conduct and address, necessary to gainand 

eep command. But the genuine cause of the astonishing ascendancy 
which he held over his followers, was his reputed perfection in 
the mysteries of the occult arts. All the secret practisers of magic, 
with which Arabia abounded, and whom it was the policy of the 
government to endeavour to destroy by fire and sword, gathered 
from all quarters to the standard of Karmath : they made the dark 
forest and the inaccessible mountain their home, whence they 
issued only to murder and lay waste. The details of the slow, but 
skilful plan, by which that adventurer raised himself to empire, 
form the materials of the present narrative. But, to our appre- 
hension, they are disfigured and lost in the homely garb of prose. 

The character of Karmath, half sorcerer, half demagogue ; the 
supernatural agency, which is the great mover of the events here 
received ; the very scenery, amidst which they appear to run their 
course, constitute together a description of subject, which can only 
be seen with pleasure, when it is presented to us half concealed, or 
thinly disguised and set off, by the raiment with which poetry can 
artfully clothe it. In its present shape the tale is altogether too pro- 
found, if not complicated, for the purposes of general entertainment. 

The style is affectedly formal, with the view perhaps of making 
it consistent with the character of the subject—but the effect is, to 
obscure the meaning in particular passages, and to throw over the 
whole course of the narrative a mystical air, by which it is not a 
little confused. Magic being one of the governing principles of 
the story, details of its operations form no inconsiderable portion 
of the volume. The principal personage also, is forced to give way 
too long, and too often, to a subordinate agent, with whom we feel 
no corresponding disposition to protract our communion. The 
great fault of the work indeed, appears to us to be a total want of 
those elements of sympathy and interest, to which we, with our 
European habits and notions, would be ready to respond. : 

But the reader, who is curious about oriental story, and desires 
to be better acquainted than historians will enable him, generally 
speaking, to be, with the fortunes of one of the most extraordinary 
people that ever existed, will find in this little volame much more 
than is sufficient to repay him for the trouble of perusing it. It is 
evidently the production of an enthusiast in Easterr lore—of one, 
who has subdued the powers of a vigorous mind, and a fancy of no 
ordinary reach, we think, too tamely to the guidance of a reigning 
passion. 2r2 
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Our notice of ‘ The Busy-Bodies’ must be short, and not very fa- 
vourable. It is, in our opinion, unworthy the various abilities dis- 
played in the ‘‘Odd Volume.” It is deficient in the degree of inven- 
tion, the discrimination of character, the genuine humour, and that 

eneral sustaining power, which marked the latter production. 

he chief incidents of this work scarcely rise superior to some of 
the most common accidents of daily life ; they exhibit nothing that 
is calculated to touch the passions, to excite interest or gratify 
curiosity. The scene is laid in Scotland—not indeed in the midst 
of its “ brown heaths,” or “ shaggy woods,” or in the halls of its 
ancient castles ;—for aught of advantage that is taken of national 
and local associations, the authors might as well have chosen for 
the theatre of their labours, the spot of the empire which was most 
barren of recollections. The history, personal and collective, of 
the members of a Scotch baronet’s family, supplies whatever of 
pict and business may be discovered in this novel. Two young 
adies, the one a daughter, the other a niece to the baronet, con- 
tend for the dignity of heroine. The latter is mild, unobtrusive 
and virtuous: the daughter is distinguished from her cousin by an 
opposite set of qualities. Her brother, a common-place person, be- 
comes the husband of an English lady, whose dislike of every thing 
Scotch directs all the acts, and almost every expression, of her 
life. 

In the concerns—the foibles and the merits—the feelings and 
conduct of personages, such as these are, it is that we are invited 
to take an interest. The course which they pursue, the accidents 
which befal them, are of a stamp as common-place as themselves. 
The annals of a boarding-house, in any of the frequented towns 
upon our coasts, would yield matter for a history of far superior 
importance and attraction. We cannot believe that genteel so- 
ciety in Scotland is so degenerate, as to be faithfully represented 
in a work consisting of a succession of scenes, in which the inces- 
sant bickering of relations, and the ill-breeding of ladies of respect- 
able rank, form some of the most prominent features. 

This novel is evidently intended as a satire on a certain class of 
society in Scotland ; an: unless the extravagance of the caricature 
becomes, as in all probability it will, a complete antidote to its in- 
fluence, the work, if it be read at all, will have the effect of depressing 
the character of Scotch domestic society in the general opinion. 








Art. XIII. Histoire de la Fronde. Par M. le Comte de Sainte-Aulaire. 
3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1827. 

THE levity and inconstancy of the French national character were 

never more conspicuously displayed, than during the civil troubles 

which attended the minority of Louis XIV. The impotent efforts 

of faction to remove an unpopular minister, the paltry intrigues of 

a corrupt and feeble government, the pride and vanity of a few 
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princes of the blood, and the restless machinations of others, were 
each causes, sufficiently powerful in their turn, to plunge a whole 
kingdom into bloodshed and anarchy. That an air of the ridicu- 
lous might not be wanting, to throw a mockery over the worst hor- : | 
rors of civil war, the frivolities of love were also mingled with the | 
raver business of treachery and sedition; women were the real 
ail and most active instruments of party ; and political cabals | 
were formed and broken, with the same facility as the amours upon 
which they were regulated. The heartless intercourse of dissolute ° 
pleasure was pursued amidst the unbridled license of rapine and 
slaughter ; jests were broken, and throats cut, with the same eas 
gaiety ; and sobriquets and murders, alternately marked the revolu- 
tions of popular feeling. Nick-names, epigrams, and witticisms, 
were, indeed, among the favourite weapons of the times: weapons 
often more popular than the arms of Turenne and Condé, who 
figured, little to their mutual honour, on the scene, as if it were 
necessary for the completion of this extraordinary picture of na- 
tional burlesque, that the great masters of the art of war should ) 
be the rival heroes of the undignified contest. The objects for 
which the opposite parties contended, were often scarcely known 
to themselves. The civil war ended and commenced anew several 
times ; nor was there a single person of distinction engaged in it, 
who did not repeatedly change his faction. In the midst of the 
a disorder, the French nobility called an assembly of their 
ody, chose a committee of management, and held many sittings. 
It might be imagined, that the purpose of these "teem proceed- 
ings was to reform the abuses of the state, to obtain the convoca- 
tion of the disused states-general, and to settle the distraction of 
the monarchy: it was only to protest against the assignment of 
the tabouret, or privilege of being seated on a stool in the royal 
presence, to a lady to whom, without a sufficient title, the queen- 
regent had imprudently granted that marvellous distinction ! 

‘“ Peut étre n’y a-t-il jamais,” says Voltaire, very justly, “eu une 1] 
wee plus sensible de la légéreté d’esprit qu’on reprochait aux | 
rancois.”” ) 

The history of these discords and wars of the Fronde, has 
usually been written in a strain as volatile and reckless as the spirit 
in which its events were provoked. To the eye of sound philoso- 
phy, or generous patriotism, the ¥en of a vain contest, whieh 
was conducted in wantonness and caprice, and ended in rivetting | 
the yoke of a despotism to the necks of successive generations, | 
should excite only the graver emotions of compassion, contempt, or | 
indignation. But to a true Frenchman, of the old school at least, | 
life itself passed but for a jest; and a jest more or less brilliant and | 
pleasant, according to the measure of the absurd and extravagant | 
which should chance to be infused into it. The original story of 
the Fronde is to be found, as all the world knows, in the contem- 
porary narratives of some of the actors;.and the epigrammeatic 
causticity of De Retz, or the feminine sallies of Madame de Mot- 
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teville, and the Duchess of Montpensier, have served to heighten 
the ridicule of the particular vices and follies which they cele- 
brate. The genuine impulses of French national temperament, are 
there exhibited alike in the subjects and manner of their treat- 
ment; the beau ideal of memoir writing is to be found in those 
lively records of factious chicanery and amorous intrigue. 

Such pictures of society were materials congenial to the morda- 
cious and heartless humour of Voltaire; and he has painted the 
wars of the Fronde in all that spirit of contemptuous and satirical 
levity, which was never so much delighted as in exhibiting the 
foibles and baseness of his species. Keeping out of view the fact, 
that some principles of regard for the public weal were mixed u 
with the irregular opposition of the parliament of Paris to the 
court, he has represented the whole struggle as no more than one 
great farcical drama. Habituated to view with complacency the 
splendid tyranny of Louis X1V., and incapable of generous sym- 
pathy with the cause of public freedom, he has neither found any 
thing to applaud in the resistance of the natidnal magistracy to 
absolute power, nor any thing to lament in the insolent despotism 
which finally extinguished the very breath of remonstrance. He 
has exposed all the absurdities which attended these civil commo- 
tions, much more sedulously than he has explained the serious 
points of dissention : he has passed lightly over the conduct and 
motives of parties, but has carefully accumulated all the good say- 
mgs and witticisms of the period. 

n place of all the sarcastic levity which belongs to Voltaire’s 
sketch of the subject, the volumes before us are composed in a widel 
different, and certainly, in a far worthier spirit. M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire has endeavoured to trace, in the history of the Fronde, 
higher and more consistent motives of action than former writers 
have succeeding in discovering. He has set out with the convic- 
tion, that ‘the troubles in the minority of Louis XIV. were not 
devoid of analogy with those which have agitated France in this 
age; and that in the chartered institutions which were bestowed 
upon his countrymen in 1814, may be recognised those for which 
their forefathers struggled in 1648.’ He claims for the magistracy 
and the commons of that epoch, the honour of having made both 
enlightened and courageous efforts to reconcile the liberties of the 
nation with the rights of the throne; and he accounts for their 
failure, by the ordinary transition of civil contests into that despo- 
tism, which is the sure and invariable punishment of anarchy. 

Weare certainly ourselves very far from admitting altogether the 
justice of these views, though "to are not without a considerable 
portion of truth. M. de Sainte-Aulaire, in eager desire of vindi- 
cating his nation from the long reproach of an unresisting submission 
to despotism, has here been carried beyond the conclusions which 
historical evidence can possibly justify. Still less is there any reason 
or foundation for his extraordinary boast (Preface, p. vill.) that 
‘Frenchmen have been free for fourteen hundred years.’ But we 
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scarcely know how to censure an error, which has its origin in an 
elevated and laudable spirit of patriotism. For even this error is not 
one of the least curious and gratifying signs of the novel influence 
of free institutions, upon the national mind of his country ; and the 
atterapt to discover some prescriptive claim to constitutional rights, 
at least marks the price which is set upon the imaginary inheri- 
tance. But the fact is, that the French people,—the mass of the 
French population,can scarcely be said, in any age of the mo- 
narchy until the present, to have possessed the slightest constitu- 
tional rights. The feudal system, so rigorously established in that 
kingdom, had, even as early as the beyinning of the tenth century, 
anc before the accession of the Capetian race to the crown, placed 
the whole class of the roturiers in subjection and servitude to the 
aristocracy ; the successive lapse of all the great fiefs to the crown, 
next broke the power of the feudal nobility; and thus was the 
whole kingdom finally laid prostrate before the royal authority. 
The absence of all those fortunate accidents, by which the founda- 
tions of our own glorious constitution were securely and slowly 
planted, left, in France, no sufficient impediments to the consolida- 
tion of an absolute monarchy ; and before the close of the fifteenth 
century, when Louis XI. levied taxes by the mere force of royal 
edicts, and without the consent of the states-general, the whole of 
the legislative, judicial and financial power of the state, had 
silently merged into the despotic sovereignty of the crown. The 
nobility and clergy had still, it is true, been permitted to preserve 
their feudal and ecclesiastical immunities and privileges, by suffer- 
ance and by custom ; but the commons were totally destitute, either 
of prescriptive or chartered rights. Their property, their persons, and 
their lives, were at the mercy, so far as the want of all constitutional 
provisions could leave them, of the simple enactments of the royal 
will; nor was there a single recognised check upon the universal 
prerogative of the crown, which might shield the roturier from the 
oppression, or vindictive displeasure, of the king’s government. 
The ‘ freedom of Frenchmen during fourteen centuries,’ 1s, there- 
fore, at best, but an idle and unfounded boast. Even the funda- 
mental principle of our Great Charter, which guarded the personal 
hberty of all men, was unrecognised in the law courts of France : 
the nobleman himself had properly no legal security against the 
incroachments or the vengeance of royal tyranny; no protection 
except in his sword, no charter or bond but in conspiracy and 
msurrection ; the roturier was still more hopelessly and helplessly 
subject, at the pleasure of the crown, alike to arbitrary imprison- 
ment and arbitrary spoliation. 

So far then, as M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s assertions would seem to 
imply the possibility of deducing the regular and uninterrupted 
transmission of any constitutional rights, from the earlier ages of 
the French monarchy, to the epoch of the Fronde, no pretension’ 
could possibly be more futile and unwarranted. Nor has he suc- 
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4 ceeded in investing the circumstances of that civil war, between 
| the parliament of Paris and the court, with the elevated and con- 
| sistent character, as a pure contest for political and national rights, 
i! which he has laboured to assign to it. But he has, in some mea- 
| sure, exhibited the conduct and views of the popular party ina 
} fairer and more satisfactory light, than Voltaire, and other writers 
| of the last century. He has well shewn that, with all the incon- 
stancy of the people in abandoning the cause of their freedom, with 
all the frivolous versatility and profliyate selfishness of the nobles 
and princes of the blood in their quarrels with the court and each 
| ‘other, there were not wanting, in the parliamentary magistracy at 
least, more justifiable and patriotic views; and, if his mode of 
treating the whole subject has detracted from its lighter amuse- 
ment, he has, on the other hand, imparted a higher political in- 


terest to some of its features than had previously been allowed to 
them. 


| This purpose he has effected by consulting many contemporary 

\4 documents, which appear to have been hitherto forgotten or neg- 

| lected. The history of the Fronde has always been written too 

| exclusively after the memoirs of De Retz, and two or three others. 

M. de Sainte-Aulaire has pursued a plan altogether different. He 

has correctly held, that the memoirs of individuals, who relate only 

their immediate share in the scene, under all the excitement of 
passion and prejudice, cannot afford any complete views of affairs. 

They can usually describe no more than that which they have [ 

wr | themselves done,.or which has passed within the range of their 

| own observation ; and their power of judgment is always bounded 

by the narrow objects of party. In accepting such authors for wit- 

nesses of undeniable authority, on the circumstances of an adven- 

ture, or the truth of an isolated event, M. de Sainte-Aulaire 

declares that he has not extended to them the same confidence | 
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with relation to the general march of events. It is in the journals 
and deliberations of the parliament of Paris, in the gazettes and 
pamphlets, which were published in prodigious numbers between 
1647 and 1653, that our author has sought to study the politics 
and the game of parties; and ‘ prepared by the attentive perusal of 
these documents, he has better understood the spirit of contempo- 
rary memoirs.’ He has particularly benefited by a collection, in 
the library of Count Daru (the wel! known and able historian of 
the Venetian republic), which comprehends all the political pieces 
published during the Fronde, both for and against Cardinal Maza- 
rine. This collection, which fills sixty-nine volumes in quarto, is | 

robably the most perfect of its kind; having been formed by 
ewan himself, who seems to have endured and preserved the 

hilippics of his enemies with a perfectly stoical indifference. 
M. de Sainte-Aulaire has not forgotten, with how much caution it 
behoved him to consult these productions, which reflect all the 
virulence and hatred of faction. But he justly remarks, that it.is 
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no less by the attentive examination of such pamphlets, than by 
the study of more elaborate materials, that exact ideas: are to be 
acquired, on the general spirit of the times, and the machinations 
of different parties. | 

Proceeding upon these principles, M. de Sainte-Aulaire has 
really thrown much research and originality into his history of the 
Fronde; and, with the few exceptions whish we have taken against 
some of his historical assertions, his industry, good judgment, and 
impartiality, merit unqualified commendation. He has produced, 
in short, a very sensible book ; liberal and temperate in its political 
opinions, simple, pleasing, and unaffected in its style, and, gener- 
ally speaking, accurate and cautious in its facts and conclusions. 
It is a work which does no discredit, either to the French histori- 
cal literature of this age, or to the enlightened principles and 
manly sentiments of a modern French gentleman. 

A preliminary view of the condition of France, under the govern- 
ment of cardinal Richelieu, forms the natural and necessary intro- 
duction to the history of the Fronde ; nor would the causes of the 
troubles, which followed the death of that celebrated statesman, 
be intelligible, without some previous explanation of the state to 
which his despotic administration had reduced the kingdom. 
Richelieu had evidently set out with the resolution to -consoli- 
date the indefinite, though arbitrary, power of the crown, into a 
thoroughly regulated system of unqualified despotism. He found 
the people without rights, and without power, but the aristocracy 
and the legal parliament, both formidable in their way: the forner 
by their hereditary estates, and the possession of provincial govern- 
ments, in which they were nearly independent; the latter, through 
the anomalous influence which they had been silently and irregu- 
larly establishing for ages, by opposing at intervals bold remon- 
strances and indirect impediments to the royal authority, chiefly 
during the weakness of minorities, or the distractions of feeble and 
unfortunate reigns. 

The designation of parliament, for a body which was in its ori- 
ginal composition and functions no more than a court of justice, 
has, to an English ear, so great a tendency to mislead the imagina- 
tion, that it is difficult for us to avoid insensibly confounding the 
term with its application to our own representative and legislative 
assemblies. Hence, we are always involuntarily falling anto the 
error of taking for granted a close analogy, where little or none 
exists, beyond in name. The parliament of Paris was, in its feudal 
origin, the king’s judicial council, or court, of peers and great 
officers of his household, to whom a few lawyers were added, for 
advisers. As the feudal system declined, and appeals and suits of 
law before the parliament became more frequent and intricate, the 
number of these legal counsellors was increased, and the. peers of 
the realm gradually withdrew from attendance, except.on extraor- 
dinary occasions. The parliament became the systematic national 
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tribunal for the administration of justice ; and the professional 
magistracy composed the great body of its members, though the 
peers of France might still exercise their right of sitting m the 
assembly. As the offices of parliamentary counsellors were both 
honourable and lucrative, they became eagerly sought after; and 
the monarchs of the house Valois began openly to make a sale to 
the commercial and legal orders, both of these appointments, and 
of others in the civil administration. New offices of all ranks, 
both financial and judicial, were thus continually multiplied, asa 
source of royal revenue; until, under Louis XII., when the system 
had a its climax, the total number amounted to forty thou- 
sand. Under Henry IV., the chancellor Paulet rendered them 
piesa and thus was created in the state, what M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire has aptly characterised as a sort of civil order of feu- 
dalism. Forty thousand families, invested with offices of judica- 
ture and finance, were united in the bonds of a common interest 
and reciprocal dependence ; and the magistracy were linked ina 
graduated association, which embraced all their ranks, from the 
comptroller of a fishing port, to the judge of a sovereign court. 
The metropolitan parliament of Paris formed the head of the whole 
order, and numbered about two hundred counsellors: but there 
existed also several provincial parliaments, independent of it, and 
exercising co-ordinate and equally sovereign jurisdiction over their 
respective parts of the kingdom. 

ut one remarkable function attributed to the parliament of 
Paris,-had insensibly raised it far above its compeers, the provincial 
assemblies, and above the character of a mere judicial body. It 
had been for ages customary for the kings to send all royal edicts 
to the parliament of Paris for registry, probably for no farther rea- 
son, than as the most notorious mode of promulgating them. But 
this practice, thus begun as a formality only, had come to be held 
as’ a necessary act of publication, to give validity to a law; and 
from thence the parliament had learned to assert the option of 
refusing to register edicts, which it considered inimical to the pub- 
lic good. On one occasion (1615), it even claimed the right of 
deliberating on the propriety, and modifying the provisions, of all 
laws, creations of office. treaties of peace, and other state measures. 
Such were the pretensions which the parliament of Paris had set 
up: that they were founded either on any inherent right or formal 
compact, cannot with truth be maintained ; but they had often 
been honourably exerted for the public benefit, and they formed 
the only existing checks, all imperfect and feeble as they were, to 
the violence and oppression of the crown. 

The two bodies, then, of the nobility and the hereditary magis- 
tracy, were the only parts of the nation from whom a minister had 
any serious opposition to dread. Richelieu determined to crush 
them both, and for the term of his own life at least, he completely 
succeeded. Devoured by immeasurable ambition and pride, and 
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endued with a wonderful mental courage, which no danger could 
intimidate, he aspired to elevate beyond all precedent the authority 
of the throne, only that he might render it subservient to his own ; 
and sacrificing all men and all things to his purpose, he audaciously 
pursued the favourite project of his life, without compunction and 
without fear. Knowing himself surrounded with secret hostility, 
and destitute of all support but in his own intrepid character ; hated 
even by the feeble monarch over whose spirit he tyrannised ; by 
the royal family, whom he took pleasure in outraging; by the 
princes and nobles, whose power he was violently breaking ; by the 
parliaments, whose authority he was comtemptuously trampling 
under foot, and by the people, who reflected only the passions of their 
masters, he still undauntedly persevered in his designs, faced his 
enemies on all sides, and finally bore down every shew of resistance 
to his despotic and inexorable rule. His success, totally unaided 
as it was by the services of any particular party or interest in the 
state, must excite either our lasting astonishment at the prodigious 
energies of his lofty genius, or our thorough contempt for the people 
who could thus tamely bend before a tyranny, which a single united 
effort of national will must at once, and for ever, have annihilated. 

When Richelieu had originally succeeded in securing to himself 
the king’s favour, and the direction of the state, all the military 
governments of the provinces had fallen into the hands of princes 
of the blood and great lords, who exercised a scarcely less than 
feudal independence of the crown; while the lesser nobility, living 
on their domains, also aspired to an immunity from all restraints 
ofthelaw. This latter part of the aristocracy Richelieu humbled at 
once, by obliging the civil intendants of provinces to proceed rigor- 
ously against all gentlemen who troubled the public peace ; and if 
he had been contented or able to repress the insubordinate and 
insolent spirit of greater lords, by the same enforcement of legal 
restraints, or by any less unjustifiable means than he actually 
adopted, he would have performed a real service to his country, 
and merited the gratitude of re. ay generations. But the 
measures to which he resorted, may be ranked among the most 
iniquitous that ever were put into practice by an arbitrary govern- 
ment. The princes of the blood, and great nobles, were first goaded 
into conspiracies and revolt, by being deprived of their governments 
and influence, and then punished with merciless severity. Not 
satisfied with the spirit of the existing courts of justice, Richelieu 
instituted a special commission of his own creatures, for the: trial 
of state criminals; and sentences of exile, confiscation or death, 
struck the first personages of the land, even to the blood relations 
of the monarch himself, at the mere pleasure of the imperious car- 
dinal. Henry, duke de Montmorency, the first nobleman of the 
kingdom, and his cousin, the count de Montmorency, both perished 
on the scaffold ; the mareschal de Marillac shared the same fate ; 
the count de Moret, and the duke Venddme, both natural brothers 
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of the king, the duke de la Valette, his brother-in-law, the dukes 
de Guise and d’Elbeuf, were all condemned to death by letters 
atent, and saved themselves in exile; the dukes of Rehan, Bouil- 
on and Marsellac, and the duchess of Chevreuse, w banished ; 
all the fortresses of the kingdom were full of prisoners of state, 
and almost every foreign court was thronged with French refugees, 
Such were the violent proceedings by which Richelieu struck 
down the power of the aristocracy with a sceptre of iron. The 
line of conduct which he pursued towards the Parliament of Paris, 
though more in consonance with the established forms of the 
monarchy, was not less tyrannical. The policy by which he de. 
signed to annihilate the influence of the parliaments, was first 
evinced, by his withdrawing the collection of the revenue, and 
other offices of civil administration, from the hands of the here- 
ditary magistracy. This was, in itself, a salutary reform: but the 
real intention of the minister was more openly betrayed on the first 
occasion, when the parliament of Paris attempted to exercise the 
sort of prescriptive right, which it had acquired by sufferance, of 
remonstrating against the registry of obnoxious edicts of the crown. 
On the parliament now refusing to register one of Richelien’s 
edicts of proscription against some nobles, the president Barillon, 
and several of the counsellors or members, were immediately exiled ; 
the whole body of the parliament were compelled to go bareheaded 
through the streets of Paris to the Louvre; and there, upon their 
knees before the king, they were visited for their presumptuous and 
refractory proceeding, with a severe reprimand from the royal lips, 
in the course of which, Louis told them, that he had a great dispo- 
sition to enrol seven or eight of their number in a regiment of his 
musqueteers, to be instructed in the duty of obedience. After this 
threat, the folio of their records, on which they had inserted their 
refusal to enter the obnoxious decree, was contemptuously torn to 
pieces before their eyes. The parliament, however, were not imme- 
diately intimidated by these severities ; and for a short time they 
still endeavoured to maintain some shew of resistance: but before 
the unbending purposes of Richelieu, and the imprisonment and 
exile of several more of their members, their courage at last wholly 
failed them. The easy triumph of despotism was completed ; the 
king held a solemn “ bed of justice,” of which the very term itself 
was a mockery ; and the parliament tamely submitted to the regis- 
try of letters patent, which annihilated their political authority. 
In the preamble of this edict, the most pompous maxims of abso- 
lute power were laboriously set forth ; and the rolls of the parlia- 
ment were thenceforth to record the notable doctrine, that the 
essence of all monarchy, was the absolute and unlimited authority 
of an individual master. 
Richelieu did not live long to enjoy this completion of his bold 
and unscrupulous system of absolute power. He died in 1642, 
the year after the formal proclamation of despotism ; and Louis 
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XIII. shortly followed him to the grave. The new reign, which 
commenced with the minority of his infant son, immediately and 
naturally reunited, the broken elements of the parties which Riche- 
lieu had crushed. Anne of Austria, the queen mother and regent, 
who had herself long been the victim of Richelieu’s oppression, 
and entered into many of the conspiracies of the nobles against 
him, was no sooner invested with the powers of government, than 
separating herself from her old adherents, she resolved to perpe- 
tuate and enjoy the despotism which he had consolidated. She 
chose for her minister, the cardinal Mazarin, who had been the 
creature of Richelieu, and perfectly understood his policy. The 
royal government was, therefore, still disposed to retain the aristo- 
cracy and the parliament alike in absolute subjection: but there 
were these differences in its position, that Mazarin wanted the 
uncompromising~ intrepidity, and the stern cruelty of his prede- 
cessor, and meditated only to preserve by intrigue, the power which 
Richelieu had won by force; that the queen was compelled in the 
outset to raise the parliament from its degradation, by employin 
it to cancel the restrictions which her husband’s testament ha 
imposed upon her own authority; and that the nobles, and the 
parliament, were equally emboldened to re-assert their lost privi- 
lezes by the weakness of a new reign, a minority, and a female 
regency. The exiled and humiliated aristocracy re-appeared at the 
court, burning to recover their lost power and offices; the parlia- 
ment resumed their courage and pretensions ; and there were still, 
as before, the three same conflicting interests in the state—the 
absolute government, the noble aristocracy, and the hereditary and 
incorporated magistracy. The people, as they had ever done, 
passed for nothing in the scale, or were considered only as capable 
of being rendered the instruments of the contending factions. 

It is well observed, by M. de Sainte-Aulaire, on the frivolous 
aspect of many events of the times before us, that very grave inter- 
ests were concealed under the disguise of a reckless and trifling 
levity. By a singular chance, all the most considerable personages 
among the nobility were young, and the female court of the queen 
regent was a splendid galaxy of charms. Turenne, Condé, De 
Retz, and various other nobles, were under thirty years of age: 
the duchesses of Longueville, Montbazon, Bouillon, Chatillon, 
Chevreuse, Nemours, have all left a high renown for their beauty. 
The manners of a gay and youthful court gave the tone to politi- 
cal intrigue ; and the first new struggle of the aristocracy for power, 
was disguised under a ridiculous quarrel, between the duchesses 
of Longueville and Montbazon, in which the parties of the govern- 
ment, and the discontented nobles, came to issue. The queen 
regent was firm, and the banishment or imprisonment of five or 
six dukes and duchesses, secured the triumph of the court. 

' But the regent and her minister were soon involved in a strug- 
ele with other enemies, who were less easily to be overcome. The 
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exigencies of the war against Spain and the empire, imposed the 
necessity of fresh taxes: the registry of a new money edict wag 
necessary ; and the disorder of the finances was immediately used 
by the parliament, as an occasion for its interference. The popu- 
lar party in that body insisted upon an inquiry of reform; the 
adherents of the government resisted ; and from that moment, an 
organized and resolute opposition in parliament against the court 
daily gained ground. For some reason, which never seems to have 
been satisfactorily explained, the opponents of the court acquired 
the absurd name of frondeurs, or slingers : in civil dissentions, some 
distinguishing epithets are indispensable to factions, and, whatever 
was the capricious origin of the term, the Fronpe thenceforth 
designated both the union of the party, and the troubles which it 
produced, Mazarin was utterly deficient in the inflexible, persever- 
ing firmness of Richelieu: he first temporised with the patlia- 
ment, then arrested some of its members, then became intimi- 
dated, and finally released them. They gathered strength in the 
discovery of the irresolution of the court ; and the pressing demand 
for new imposts and increased burthens upon the people, now 
enabled the magistracy to rouse the citizens of Paris, and induce 
them to make common cause with the parliament. The public 
mind throughout France became violently inflamed against the 
government, and against Mazarin in particular; and the parliament 
daily improved its advantages. Now ascending from the preten- 
sion of resisting isolated acts of tyranny, to that of controlling the 
royal prerogative by fixed principles, it proceeded of its own autho- 
rity, in 1648, to pass resolutions forbidding the levying and col- 
lecting of taxes, unless sanctioned by its vote, on penalty of death ; 
enacting, that no subject should be imprisoned without being deli- 
vered up within twenty-four hours, into the custody of the legiti- 
mate courts for judgment; and declaring void all appointments to 
financial and judicial offices, which should not have received its 
confirmation. 

The queen, and her minister, had hitherto bent before the storm; 
but emboldened by the splendid victory of Lens, which the prince 
of Condé gained at this epoch over the Spaniards, they now deter- 
mined upon more vigorous measures; and during the celebration 
of a Te Deum at Notre Dame, for the triumph of the French troops, 
several of the members of the parliament were arrested by the royal 
guards. This violence brought the disputes between the parlia- 
ment and the crown to the crisis, which had long been impending. 
The citizens of Paris, who had for some time been taught to iden- 
tify the cause of the parliament with their own interests, flew to 
arms ; in an incredibly short space of time, barricades of casks of 
earth and iron chains were thrown across all the streets; the royal 
troops were expelled, with some bloodshed ; and the court, after a 
temporary submission to the popular party, absconded from the 
capital. This was the signal of civil war. 
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It was now that the two most remarkable men of the age began 
to figure prominently on the stage of affairs. These were the prince 
of Condé and the archiepiscopal coadjutor of Paris, afterwards 
cardinal de Retz. The conqueror of Rocroi, Nordlmgen and Lens, 
to whom the epithet of ‘ the great Condé* has been prostituted, was 
great only in the field, The most distinguished leader of the aris- 
tocratical party,—his capricious pride, his vanity, and his rapacity, 
were employed to aggravate the miseries, and confirm the servitude 
of his country. Allied in turn with the court and the parliament; 
careless alike, whether he roused the populace to anarchy and 
slaughter, or introduced foreign enemies into the kingdom, he 
sullied the military glories of his youth, by the political crimes of 
his middle life, and obtained for his latter years, the degradation 
of following the chariot wheels of a victorious despot. 

Conde may be taken for a fitting personification for the general 
character of the French nobility of the age; but the famous 
Cardinal de Retz, stands alone in the history of his country and 
times. Gifted with resistless powers of eloquence and persuasion, 
a brilliant and original genius, he was, at the same time, unprin- 
cipled, faithless, and the slave of a vulgar ambition. Of the 
seductive influence of his talents, there cannot be a greater proof 
than the illusion with which his memoirs have still invested his 
character. M. de Sainte-Aulaire, led away by the indescribable 
charms of his narrative, has not scrupled to admit his pretensions 
to some share of patriotism; and he has blinded himself to the 
stubborn evidence, that self-aggrandisement, and the restless. spirit 
of faction, were the sole springs of conduct with the noble and 
priestly demagogue. By the confession of De Retz himself, he 
was willing, before the civil war, to have served the court; by 
his own admission, it was the contemptuous treatment of the queen, 
who appears to haye seen through his dangerous character, and to 
have distrusted his professions, which alone drove him to make 
common cause with the parliament: and it is his own boast, that 
his yengeance produced the barricades. The climax to his political 
infamy is to be found in the fact, that he subsequently joined the 
court, and that a cardinal’s hat was the price of his perfidy. 

Wehave traced the conduct of the parliament up to the commence- 
ment of the civil war, because, as we set out with observing, this 
is the only part of the history of the Fronde, which M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire has succeeded in exhibiting somewhat in a novel light. 
This portion of his work proves that the parliamentary leaders were 
actuated by principles, which would not have disgraced any period 
of the constitutional history of our own country, The impotent 
conclusion of their contest is too familiar to need illustration. The 
arts of De Retz procured to their cause the accession of a part of 
the aristocracy, who only entailed ruin upon their exertions, by 
seeking an alliance with foreign enemies, at which thew better 
feelings revolted, and by thus compelling them to an insecure 
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peace with the court. On the renewal of hostilities, the parliament 
were betrayed again by their noble confederates, and deserted by the 
populace: the war of principles degenerated into a mere cabal for 
the elevation of Condé, and for the expulsion of Mazarin; and to 
escape from an universal ‘anarchy, all parties, of the most incon- 
sistent nation in the world, united in soliciting the recall of the 
obnoxious minister. 

The history of the composition, the struggle, and the ultimate 
fate of the parliament of Paris, in the troubles of the Fronde, is 
interesting, as affording one more historical lesson of the hopeless- 
ness of all resistance to absolute power, which does not emanate 
from a representation of the people. However courageous and 
praiseworthy were the efforts of the parliament of Paris, to curb 
the spirit of despotism, that body was obviously in itself-incapable 
of maintaining the contest without extraneous aid ; and the general 
strength of the commons of the realm was never obtained for its 
support, because the bonds of a representative union were totally 
wanting. Hence the magistracy were reduced to depend upon 
the tumultuary voice of the capital, and to become the tools and 
the dupes of a portion of the profligate and self-interested nobility. 
That the fickleness of the national character was of itself incom- 

atible with any permanent union, may perhaps be suggested ; but 
it is the effect and the blessing of a well-organised and established 
system of popular representation, to produce consistency and patri- 
otism in the public mind. It might with more reason be objected, 
that, with an aristocracy so constituted and influenced as that of 
France, during the seventeenth century, the secure foundation of a 
limited and monarchical government was scarcely attainable. Cer- 
tainly, neither the spirit of honour, nor the love of freedom, had any 
place in the hearts of princes and nobles, who were true to no 
obligations, and swayed by no principles. But there assuredly did 
exist in the bourgeoisie of France, at that epoch, a strong detestation 
of arbitrary government; and the provincial parliaments often 
acted in sympathy with the metropolitan assembly. It is strange 
that no design seems to have entered into the minds of the Parisian 
parliament, to cement the confederacy by convoking a deputation 

f all the parliamentary bodies. 

The resolutions promulgated by the parliament in 1648, contained 
all the elements of a free constitution : the power of arbitrary taxa- 
tion was withdrawn from the royal prerogative ; the financial and 


judicial administration was rendered independent of the crown; 


and the personal liberty of the subject was secured from violation. 
If these provisions had been ratified in good faith by the government, 
France, so far as restraints on the royal authority were requisite, 
might have wanted no better charter. But it cannot be denied, 
that the parliament had no title to arrogate to itself the power 
which it desired to withdraw from the crown. The control of 
taxation was the inherent right of the nation, not of an oligarchy, 
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whether noble or magisterial. It is singular how it should have 
escaped M. de Sainte-Aulaire’s penetration, to observe that the 
establishment of the provisions demanded by the’parliament would 
only have had the effect of transferring the whole power of the 
state into their hands. They possessed all the judicial autho- 


rity of the kingdom; they insisted upon seizing the nomination 


to all new offices; and they claimed the exclusive management 
and appropriation of the revenue. Their intentions were, beyond 
question, in general meritorious: but the functions which they 
sought would have been a tremendous deposit, in the hands of a 
privileged and hereditary order of forty thousand families; and 
their interests, if their success had been possible, would soon have 
been as distinct from those of the people, as of the throne and 
nobility. Their failure was produced by the absence of any peri- 
odical representation of the people in sheie body; their triumph, 
unless it had been shared by sucha representation, would have been 
any thing but desirable for the cause of freedom, and the welfare of 
their country. 





Art. XIV. Travels through the Interior Provinces of Columbia. By 
J. P. Hamilton, late Chief Commissioner from His Britannic Majesty 
to the Republic of Columbia. 2 vols. 8vo. 1d. 1s. London: Mur- 
ray. 1827. 


Or all the new states of South America, Columbia is, perhaps, 
best known by name to the English reader. The provinces of 
which it is composed, were the first in their resistance to the au- 
thority of Spain; the first in shaking off her iron yoke ; the first 
that derived assistance from our own country, and the first in re- 
ceiving from her the recognition of their independence. Yet, per- 
haps, there are none of the Spanish American states, not even 
excepting Mexico, or Guatimala, with the interior of which we are 
so little acquainted, as that which forms the subject of these 
volumes. It occupies, indeed, a very considerable portion of the 
celebrated work of de Humboldt; but that learned and indefati- 
gable traveller paid more attention to the mineralogical, botanical, 
and zoological productions of the country, than to its social and 
political aspect. Besides, when he travelled through those pro- 
vinces, which are now merged in the general name of Columbia, 
he saw them drooping under the despotism of Spain, and found 
their inhabitants cautious and gloomy, if not indifferent, upon all 
those interests that raise men to moral dignity, and encourage their 
native characters to develope themselves in a manner calculated to 
excite the sympathies, and win the respect and affection, of the 
more favoured classes of their race. 

It was Colonel Hamilton’s happy fate, to be to Columbia the 
herald of that enlightened policy, which has of late years so 
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mrepritege | governed our foreign relations. He was appointed 
the chief of a commission, sent out by Mr. Canning, in the autumn 
of 1823, to that country, for the purpose of inquiring into its 
actual situation, with a view to that recognition of its independ- 
ence on the part of Great Britain, which soon after took place. 
He was associated in the commission with lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell and Mr. James Henderson; and accompanied by his 
private secretary, Mr. Cade, a gentleman, whose name figures in 
almost every page of these volumes, in which even a glimpse of a 
lady is mentioned. The chief commissioner, we suspect, must 
have envied his secretary the many instances of good fortune with 
which he was favoured, for they are noted down with as much 
attention as if they had been affairs of state. We have, indeed, 
too much of this subject; for who is concerned in knowing, that 
Mr. Cade is a man of gallantry, and that he omitted no opportu- 
nity of conquest with which a fair, or brown, or even a black com- 
plexion, afforded him? It is, however, all in the colonel’s way. He 
tells us every thing that occurred to him on his travels, whether it 
be trifling or important; whether it refer to a member of govern- 
ment, or to a monkey or parrot, or even to a snake or mosquitoe. 
His style is the familiar, easy chit-chat of an old acquaintance ; the 
gossip of a good-natured military man, who has seen enough of 
battle and turmoil, to despise all meaner hardships. It is per- 
fectly natural to such a traveller, to admire every bright eye and 
fine shape that catches his attention ; and, if his own day of vic- 
tory have passed, to chuckle the young fellows under the chin, and 
congratulate them on their happier prospects. 

Our colonel appears also to be touched with a fancy for collect- 
ing birds and animals. One would think, from the lamentations 
which he makes on the loss of some favourite parrots and monkies, 
that his principal object in going to Columbia, was rather to pro- 
vide curiosities for Mr. Bullock’s museum, than facts for Mr. 
Canning’s portfolio. 

The commissioners, after rather a tedious voyage across the 
Atlantic, and a still more tedious navigation in boats up the Mag- 
dalena, as far as Honda, a distance of 800 miles, arrived at Bogota 
early in March, 1824. While proceeding up this river, the party 
usually stopped at night at villages on the banks, and the colonel 
was thus enabled to vary the monotony of the passage, by many 

leasant little descriptions of the scenery, and of the manners of the 
inhabitants. The Magdalena is ‘a river of the first class, even in 
South America;’ it is ‘the great water communication to the 
provinces of Santa Martha, Carthagena, Antioquia, Maroquita, 
and Neyva, and conveys boats within three days’ journey by land 
to Bogota;’ it is therefore a subject of great regret, that the 
Columbian government had granted to a German merchant, the 
exclusive privilege, for twenty yeuars, of navigating this fine river 
with steam boats. We give a page or two, as an index to the 
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manner in which the colonel and his companions endeavoured to 
beguile their fatiguing progress up the Magdalena. 


‘We saw this day, for the first time, the cabeza negra black-head. It 
is a very large bird, standing full four feet in height, the body white, 
head black, and neck bright scarlet. It was so shy that we could never 
get within shot. We also saw flights of green paroquets, who make much 
noise in flying. The small fish were in such shoals on the shallows, that 
the canoe appeared to cut through them. This was near the village of 
Plato; here we counted thirty alligators, swimming within two or three 
hundred yards of our boat ; in general their heads only appear above water. 
The Plato was a remarkably neat pretty village, we therefore resolved to 
take up our quarters there for the night. 

‘In the evening we rambled as usual about the village, and at a house 
fell in with two black boys playing on violins, a girl on a small drum, and 
a mulatto-boy on a triangle. We were much surprised to hear these 
swarthy musicians play some waltzes with great taste; and having ex- 
pressed a wish to see some dancing, a circle was soon formed and dancers 
found. My young Secretary waltzed with two or three pretty mulatto girls, 
and some of the villagers waltzed away for an hour or two. It was quite 
pleasing to see how gracefully young girls of eight or nine years old 
waltzed, placing their arms in a variety of elegant attitudes. The Creoles, 
Indians, and Negroes, have an exceedingly correct ear for music. I have 
since often thought with pleasure of this evening: the night was cool and 
refreshing, the moon shining full upon us; every one seemed to possess 
a gaieté de coeur and contentment. The groups of little naked laughing 
boys and girls, sitting cross-legged around us, as well as the dancers, 
seemed to enjoy the novelty of the scene; perhaps it may be doubtful 
whether the brilliant assemblage at Almack’s ever felt the cheerfulness of 
these unsophisticated children of nature. Rum and cakes were handed 
round between the dances. Thermometer this day, three Pp. m. 93°. As 
we were leaving Plato early in the morning, a young mulatto girl brought 
Colonel Campbell a present of a bowl of new milk, and some fruit. The 
Colonel had chatted with her the preceding evening, and given her a 
trifling present; and to shew her gratitude she made this return. 

‘We gave a passage from this place to a Samboo girl, who was going 
to Mompox. The canoe or piragua in which she went down the river, was 
upset during the night, by coming in contact with a large floating tree ; 
every thing was lost: the girl and crew saved their lives by swimming on 
shore. This young damsel appeared to bear her misfortune with a great 
deal of philosophy, as I frequently heard her singing. During the voy- 
age, I shot a heron, measuring five feet from the tip of one wing to that 
of the other. We saw a great many wild ducks and geese, and bright 
green lizards on the banks of the river: these reptiles are remarkably quick 
and agile in their movements. The natives are fond of dogs, and they are 
numerous in all their villages; their barking in the night keeps at a dis- 
tance the jaquar or spotted tiger, the red leopard, and other beasts of 
prey. I was told that canine madness was not known in South America. 
bg water of the Magdalena is always extremely muddy.’—vol. i., pp. 

3—66. 


The commissioners, on their arrival at Bogota, were received by 
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all the authorities, civil and ecclesiastical, with the most flattering 
marks of attention and respect. The ladies were particularly en- 
thusiastic and joyous on the occasion. Our colonel’s pen glows 
with renovated ardour, while he describes ‘ the magic fire of their 
brilliant black eyes, around which, the lily and the rose were con- 
tending for superiority ; all these charms being increased by long 
ringlets of raven black, forming the bocage to the whole.’ Here, 
it must be confessed, Mr. Cade was much to be envied. We must 


make the reader a little better acquainted with this dangerous 
capital. 


‘ The climate of Bogota is particularly favourable to the complexion of 
the women, as the extremes of heat and cold are never felt here, excepting 
in the rainy seasons, when it may be two or three degrees lower. The 
thermometer in the shade is rarely above 70°, or below 58°, and nearly the 
whole year the climate is like that in England towards the end of the 
month of May, and at all times pleasant for riding or walking: of the 
latter exercise I can speak from experience. I used to walk most days 
from three to four Spanish leagues, to the great surprise of the natives, 
who could never comprehend how any gentleman having horses in his sta- 
ble, could prefer tramping on foot; and on more than one occasion, I 
have been offered a horse by a farmer or Indian going to market at Bo- 
gota, conceiving that the caballero had lost his horse, and was reduced to 
the necessity of walking home. In fact, no one walks in Columbia who 
can -afford to keep a horse, and a Bogotanian farmer derives as much 
pleasure from the jingling of his large silver or steel spurs (though gene- 
rally without stockings and sandals on the feet), as any young cornet of 
hussars on first joining his regiment. It is much the fashion for gentlemen 
to ride through the streets of Bogota, particularly on a Sunday, and 
strangers are surprised to see the horses going at a great rate in a sort of 
amble or shuffle, the rider sitting perfectly straight in his saddle. There 
are men who get their livelihood by teaching the horses this amble. Their 
method is by putting small cords round the pasterns of the horse, which 
only allow him to step out a short distance, and in a little time this be- 
comes his usual pace. Their bits are extremely severe, and their saddle- 
cloths of scarlet or some gay colour, with gold or silver lace round them. 
Large sums are given for horses which amble fast, sometimes as much as 
1000 dollars (or 200/.). Black horses are in high estimation ; the Field- 
Marshal Ordoneta made me a present of a black stallion, which I was 
told had been sold for 800 dollars. The breed of horses is not large, but 
active, strong’, and able to go through a great deal of work. A farrier’s 
business must be lucrative in this country, as they charge five Spanish 
dollars for shoeing a horse. 

‘The police of Bogota is bad in many respects, and they much want 
an active officer at the head of it. In walking through the Calle Reale, 
(or principal street), where all the best shops are, you are every moment 
disgusted at the sight of beggars shewing their sores, particularly bad 
legs :—some of them of an immense size, from a disease called the Ele- 
phantiasis. I recollect one idiot, a lad of sixteen, who was brought every 
morning into the street by his mother, and allowed to crawl about, and 
catch the passengers by the legs, making hideous contortions of the face. 
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The Galenachs (or small black vultures) are the real scavengers of this 
town, and after a market day in the Great Square you see numbers of 
them hopping about, so tame that you may almost touch them with a 
stick, devouring all the filth and offal of the market: the streets are oc- 
casionally well washed by the heavy rains; the town is built on the slope, 
and the water coming in torrents down the gutters, carries all the filth with 
it, to a small river which flanks the capital. A few gas-lights would be an 
improvement to Bogota, and enable the passenger to walk at night with 
more comfort and safety under the gloomy walls of the monasteries, nun- 
neries and houses, without fear of having a nranchette thrust into him 
under the former, or of being drowned in Eau de Bogota from the latter. 
Half the site of the town is occupied by large convents, with considerable 
extent of ground for gardens. The comforts attendant on improvement 
will arrive at last, and I feel convinced that the Columbians will gradually 
get rid of all these inconveniences.’ —vol. i., pp. 132—136. 


Among the other inconveniences of Bogota, it is no trivial one, 
that strangers arriving there from the coast, are very commonly 
attacked by intermitting fevers, said to be brought on by the sudden 
change of climate. The colonel recommends abundant exercise, and 
a pint of old Madeira every day, by taking both of which, he says, 
he escaped the disorder. On account of the great height of Bogota 
above the sea, Europeans also find a great difficulty in breathing 
there, until they become seasoned, by a residence of a few months. 

The routine of society here is much the same as that of which 
several travellers in other parts of South America have given us 
descriptions. At the evening parties, the ladies take up a position 
at one side of the chamber, from which, even Mr. Cade could not 
dislodge them. Bottled English ale is greatly prized among the 
refreshments, to which are usually added, Jamaica rum, sweet 
Spanish wines, and dulces, or sweet-meats, of which all the South 
Americans are inordinately fond, to the great detriment of their 
teeth. At those parties which are not honoured by the presence 
of the fair, play forms the only attraction, and is sometimes car- 
ried to a great extent. Our author observes, that under the Spanish 
government, this vice was much encouraged by the Viceroy and 
Captain-General of the province of Venezuela, He adds, that 
one of the Columbian ministers assured him, that ‘among the 
papers belonging to the Captain-General, found at Caraccas by 
the independents when he evacuated the place, was a charge of 
40,000 dollars to the king of Spain, for keeping a gaming table, 
and giving petits soupers as a bait to his prey !!’ Ped coe 

efore we quit Bogota, of which the colonel’s description 1s 
very minute and lively, we must extract his account of the ladies 
of that capital. We are rejoiced to find, that he is not among 
those libellers of the sex, whose exaggerations and falsehoods we 
have on several occasions found it necessary to reprobate. 


‘ The ladies of rank in Bogota are generally small, but well made, and 
they can boast of having as pretty feet and small ancles as any women in 
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the world, which are always set off by handsome silk stockings and very 
neat shoes. Like the women of Spain, they walk with grace and dignity, 
and are equally coquetish and playful with their fans. Their mornin 
walking-dress appeared at first rather singular, but I afterwards thought 
it becoming. The head and shoulders are covered with a fine black or 
blue cloth, without any trimming, which sometimes meets under the chin, 
but leaves the face exposed, and a small black beaver hat with a crown of 
a conical shape, you may literally say is on the top of the head; it was 
placed on one side, but as none of the head was in it, I really often won- 
dered it did not fall off. Their gowns are black silk, made to fit close, 
and much adorned with bugles of the same colour. In this dress the la- 
dies always go to church. The reign of the small black beaver hat and 
the cloth covering, will, I suspect, soon be at an end; as some of the 
ladies, before I left Bogota, paraded the streets in large French bonnets, 
with abundance of artificial flowers, and gay-coloured silk gowns and 
neckerchiefs over their shoulders, to the astonishment and mortification of 
some of the priesthood, who considered it a sin in them to say their pray- 
ers in such gaudy attire. The walking evening-dress is a pretty straw hat 
with artificial flowers, stuck on in the same way as the black, a warm 
Norwich shawl, and chintz or cotton gowns manufactured in England, 
At their tertulias and balls, the ladies dress after the French fashion with 
much taste, and are adorned with a profusion of pearls, emeralds, and 
other precious stones, for the purchase of which they make great sacrifices, 
They have in general a very correct ear for music, but there is a sad want 
of masters and good musical instruments, for the difficulties and expense 
are great in getting a piano-forte from the coast to the capital, and by the 
time it arrived would probably cost 2002. The ladies dance well and 
gracefully ; the Spanish country dances are particularly well adapted to 
show off the different attitudes of the body. Waltzing is also a favourite 
dance. In my morning visits to the ladies, I frequently found them sit- 
ting on cushions placed on a mat, after the oriental fashion, and employed 
at tambour work ; a little female Negro slave squatted comfortably in one 
corner of the apartment, ready to obey the orders of her mistress. I re- 
marked that the Creoles, or descendants of the Spaniards, treated their 
household slaves with great kindness and indulgence, allowing them to 
converse with them in a more familiar way than we do our servants in 
England. As regards the morals of the ladies of Bogota, I believe they 
can boast of nearly as much virtue as the European ladies. Now and 
then, to be sure, you hear of faux pas committed, but I must stand forth 
as their champion, and say they have been slandered in some works, which 
have been published by travellers, on the manners of the natives of South 
America ; for should a female misconduct herself, and discover a want of 
virtue, it would exclude her from good society, which it must be admitted 
was not the case under the Spanish government, whose policy was to de- 
moralize the people and corrupt their minds, which made them unconsci- 
ous of their yoke.’—vol. 1., pp. 145—148. 


Colonel Hamilton speaks of the plain in which Bogota is situated, 
as prodigiously fertile. It is a table land, extending above sixty 
miles from north to south, by thirty miles on the average in 
breadth. It is at present thinly peopled, and capable of vast im- 
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provement, under proper agricultural cultivation. He entertains 
little doubt, that when the governments are well established, and 
toleration secured in religious matters, the emigration from Europe 
to South America will be greatly increased. It is unquestionable, 
that the table lands of that continent possess some of the finest 
climates in the world; and that as the baron de Humboldt re- 
marks, a man with a thermometer in his hand may, by ascending 
or descending, select the temperature which best agrees with his 
constitution. 

We are afraid, however, that the late proceedings in Columbia, 
in which general Paes has taken so equivocal a part, will tend for 
some time, to prevent the government from settling down in that 
state of security, which would encourage foreigners to trust in 
its protection. Even the presence of Bolivar does not appear to 
have yet produced that union between the rival provinces, which 
seems to us, at least, so necessary to their mutual interests and 
safety. Much, indeed, is to be expected from the influence and 
character of that extraordinary man; nor do we incline to appre- 
hend, that Paes will be induced from motives of personal ambition, 
to offer any resistance to his plans for the pacification of Colum- 
bia. We find in the work before us, a little memoir of this officer, 
which Colonel Hamilton received from one of his aides-de-camp. It 
will be read with interest, under the present circumstances of Co- 
lumbia, and it is, moreover, rather a singular one. 


‘General Paes was the son of a small tradesman in the province of 
Valencia, and on one occasion, when not more than seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, was sent by his father, with a few hundred Spanish dollars, 
to pay for some goods. He was mounted, and had taken the precaution 
of arming himself with a loaded pistol. On his road he was attacked by 
two robbers, also mounted; upon which he drew out his pistol, declaring 
that he would shoot the first man who attempted to lay hands on him. 
This threat he immediately put into execution, on one of the robbers 
attempting to stab him. The other robber, on seeing his associate fall, 
made his escape. Paes, being much alarmed at having shot the robber, 
resolved not to return home, and left the country. Some time after, he 
engaged himself as servant toa nobleman, who had large landed estates 
in Caraccas. In this situation he conducted himself so well, that he gra- 
dually gained the entire confidence of his master, and became his major- 
domo, or head steward, and was in this capacity at the breaking out of the 
civil war, when he espoused the independent cause; and by the intrepidity, 
judgment, and zeal which he displayed on all occasions, he soon became a 
great favourite with General Bolivar, and was rapidly promoted to the 
rank of general. 

‘ General Paes is quite the Blucher of the Columbian army, particularly 
among his cossacks of the plains of Apuré, who have the utmost confi- 
dence in him as a leader and partisan. The general, in a charge, was 
generally the first in the ranks of the enemy, and as he was an admirable 
rider, very adroit in the use of his lance and in throwing the lasso, and 
although not tall, remarkably strong, his lance on most occasions made 
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terrible havoc among the Spaniards, whom he never spared, on account 
of their cruelties to the Creoles. As it may naturally be supposed, the 
education of General Paes had not been very refined; he had much of the 
roughness and manner of a plain blunt soldier; but since his appointment 
to his present high command, I hear he has taken great pains with himself, 
He now speaks French tolerably well, and a little English. He is of a warm 
temper, but his heart is of the same temperament ; he is very generous, and 
like most of his countrymen, very found of dress,’—vol. i., pp. 169—171. 


As the public proceedings of the mission are already well known, 
we pass them over, in order to accompany the colonel on some of 
his excursions from Bogota. One of these, was to the famous lake 
of Guativata, which the Senor Pepe Paris has been endeavouring 
to drain for some years. He has succeeded, it seems, in even 
forming a joint-stock company at Bogota for the purpose, under 
the expectation, that the basin contains a great number of golden 
Indian idols, and ingots of gold, which, it is supposed, the Indian 
Caciques, in their religious ceremonies, and in their anxiety to 
Secure those treasures from the hands of their Spanish invaders, 
threw into the lake. Our traveller describes it as formed like a 
punch-bowl, ‘surrounded by mountains on all sides, apparently 
two or three hundred feet high, and wooded to their summits,’ 
which present a pleasing, though sombre aspect. He crossed the 
lake in a boat ; but though the water was unrippled and very clear, 
and though the colonel looked very sharp into it, not one of the 
golden idols gleamed on his eye. It will, we suspect, turn out 
somewhat like the Vigo-Bay scheme, of immortal memory. 

Colonel Hamilton visited also the government salt works, of 
which he gives a favourable account. In the course of this, and 
other excursions in the vicinity of Bogota, he observed several of 
those venomous snakes which abound, or rather swarm, in Colum- 
bia, and, indeed, in all parts of South America. Fortunately, na- 
ture has produced them nowhere, without placing an antidote to 
their poison in their immediate neighbourhood. The Creoles have 


@ curious tradition, about the manner in which this antidote was 
first discovered. 


‘ In the province of Antioquia, an Indian was at work in a forest, when 
his attention was arrested by a combat between a small bird called a 
snake-hawk and a snake. He observed that whenever the hawk was bit- 
ten by the snake in the conflict, he immediately flew to a small tree called 
guacco, devoured some of its berries, and after a short interval renewed 
the fight with his enemy, and in the end succeeded in killing the snake, 
which he ate. It naturally occurred to the mind of the Indian, that a de- 
coction of these berries would probably prove a specific for the cure of the 
poison, in cases where people had been bitten by rattle-snakes, or other 
venomous serpents. He afterwards made the experiment on an Indian 


bitten by a coral-snake, and it fully answered his expectation.’—vol. i., 
pp. 209, 210. 


We regret that colonel Hamilton was unable to visit some of the 
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gold and emerald mines of Columbia, of which such exaggerated es- 
timates have been formed by our British adventurers. A few of these 
speculations, he thinks, may turn out well, with patience, persever- 
ance, anda large capital. But hesuspects, what our readers, perhaps, 
will not be surprised to hear, that ‘many of the mines advertised as 
belonging to mining companies, existed only in the brain of those 
who formed them.’ He mentions, however, that the minister of the 
interior shewed him a piece of gold, weighing a pound and a quar- 
ter, which was taken from a mine in the province of Antioquia ; 
and that he afterwards saw ‘a mass of pure gold, weighing rather 
more than four pounds, which was found in a mine, in the province 
of Venezuela.’ These, of course, were great rarities. We have an 
amusing instance, in the person of an Irish soldier in the Colum- 
bian service, of the extravagant notions which Europeans in 
general entertain of the riches of South America. ‘ Paddy, walk- 
ing one day through the streets of Caraccas, chanced to see a dollar 
on the ground : he kicked it on one side with much contempt, ex- 
claiming, “ By J——, I came to the Americas for gold ; I'll not 
tarnish my fingers with silver coin.”’ The emeralds from the mines 
of Moussa, are particularly remarkable for their fine green colour, 
and their exemptions from flaws. Some of the largest in the world 
have been found there. It is said, that the king of Spain has one 
of a magnificent size, which he uses as a paper presser. 

We are happy to be informed by Colonel Hamilton, that schools 
on the Lancasterian system are established in many parts of 
Columbia; and are increasing so rapidly, that the whole of the 
rising generation will most probably be a well-educated race. 
This fact promises auspiciously for that republic, particularly as it 
is well known, that the Columbians in general, have remarkably 
clear heads and quick perceptions. 

After remaining some months at Bogota, Colonel Hamilton and 
his secretary, attended by their servants, proceeded to visit the 
Southern provinces of Columbia. Our author’s account of the 
whole of this journey is highly interesting and valuable, although 
it relates chiefly to the province and valley of Cauca, so celebrated 
for its fertility. The capital of this province, Popayan, is seated at 
the foot of the Cordilleras, and looks out on a beautiful plain. 
The climate is delicious, ‘ the inhabitants being never oppressed by 
heat or annoyed by cold.’ During the rainy season, however, the 
lightning and thunder are said to be particularly awful, the noise of 
the latter being greatly augmented by being re-echoed by the moun- 
tains ofthe Andes. The difficulty of travelling in any part of the in- 
terior of Columbia is formidable, on account of the want of good 
roads: but in Cauca it is attended with excessive fatigue, the soil is 
so deep in many places. It is pleasant to learn from the colonel, that 
he was every where received, as the representative of England, in 
the most cordial manner, and with the most munificent hospitality. 
He remained at Popayan during the rainy season: and: if’it had 
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not been for that most abominable of all insects, the nigua, it would 
seem that the time would have glided away pleasantly enough. 


“We were now very comfortably settled at Popayan for the rainy season; 
the rain generally came on about four in the afternoon, and lasted until 
daylight in the morning, when a fine bright sun, unobscured by a single 
cloud, made every thing look gay and cheerful, and a walk before breakfast 
was particularly pleasant, when the air was scented with a thousand deli- 
cious perfumes from the wild shrubs and flowers which grow most luxuri- 
antly on the hills close to the town. We certainly had not much merit in 
early rising, as a multitude of fleas were our constant tormentors all night, 
and these lively companions allowed us but little rest. The niguas were 
also very troublesome in perforating our toes, and two or three times a 
week we had them extracted with a needle by a half-Indian lad, named 
Joaquin, who is now living with me in England. This boy was very ex- 
pert in taking out these little insects from under the nails. A sensation of 
itching at the toe soon gives notice that the nigua has penetrated the skin; 
and on looking close to the part, you see a small white substance under the 
nail. To get this out without breaking is rather a difficult operation, bat 
Joaquin seldom failed; and the nigua, buried in the middle of its eggs, for 
this is the white substance, has when extracted the appearance of a small 
pearl. Burnt tobacco ashes are rubbed in the wound, and in two or three 
days the hole closes. Should this abominable insect be allowed to remain 
for any time in the toes, the eggs would hatch, and the niguas increase so 
fast, they would soon eat’away the fleshy part of the toe, and perhaps bring 
on mortification. I was told that many of the Spanish soldiers of Morillo’s 
army lost their lives from mortification, and that others were compelled to 
have their feet amputated, from neglecting to extract the nigua. The exer- 
tion of walking on the pavement was very painful the day the niguas were 
taken out. These insects are so small, that you can never see them on your 
stockings.’—vol. ., p. 77, 78. 


e * * - * * Po 


‘ Previous to the civil war, a considerable trade was carried on through 
Popayan, from the departments of Quito, the province of Pasto, valley of 
Patia, and other adjacent small towns. The principal articles brought 
from these places, were baizes and coarse linens; from Quito also came 
roanas and cloaks; from the Pastos, wool; and Indian pepper from 
the valley of Patia. Before the war, large droves of cattle were sent from 
the province of Pasto, and 8,000 head of horned cattle had, a short time 
before, been driven from that province into the valley of Cauca, as a 
punishment to the Pastucians for their obstinate resistance to the Colum- 
bian government. Popayan contains a college with two professors, one 
of grammar, the other of philosophy; and has also a rector and vice- 
rector. There is a cathedral, which is used at present as a parochial 
church, until the ancient cathedral shall be rebuilt. There were four 
convents, those of St. Francisco, St. Domingo, St. Augustin, and St. 
Caucias; and two nunneries, those of El Carmen and of the Encarnacion; 
but of the convents, at present there only remains that of St.Francisco, the 
others having been suppressed by the law of the congress of Cuenta in 1821. 
Besides these, there are two or three other churches, called Del Betem and 
La Hermistad, and a chapter-house, in which assemble the individuals 
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composing the chapter, which consists of twelve regidores, two alcaldes 
ordenarios, one lawyer, and a magistrate. 

‘The great square of the town has a desolate appearance, from the ca- 
thedral being in ruins, and some of the best houses having been deserted b 
their proprietors during the war, or converted into barracks for soldiers, 

‘The public officers of government are, the administrator of tobacco, 
chief of the custom-house, and the post-master. The Lancasterian school, 
which I visited with the governor, is in the ancient chapel of the seminary 
of the college. The dress of the females of the middling class is gay, 
and displays much taste. They wear generally a scarlet petticoat with an 
embroidered border, a white body ornamented with frills and ribands, and 
round the waste, a cotton band wove in different colours. The hair is 
plaited, curled, and adorned with artificial flowers.’—vol. ii., pp. 98—101. 


Both on his journey to, and return from, Popayan, Colonel Hamil- 
ton seldom passed a hacienda (residentiary estate) without being 
obliged to partake of the hospitality of the owner. We shall give 


his account of his reception at Capio, the hacienda of the Senor 
Arboleda. 


‘ After we had left the village of Killacho, we found the road almost im- 
passable, asit lay through swamps and morasses, in which our poor mules 
were up to their knees at almost every step; and whilst myself and mule 
were struggling to get out of a hole, Mr. Arboleda, accompanied by a 
clergyman, met us, and introduced himself and friend to us, and in a very 
hospitable manner requested we would pass two or three days with him at 
his country-house, called Capio, which was a league and a half from 
Killacho. Mr. Arboleda apologized for the bad state of his roads, which 
he said was chiefly owing to his having been absent from his property for 
a long time during the civil war, when every thing had been neglected, and 
his estate plundered by the Spaniards. 

‘A short distance from Capio, Mr. Arboleda pointed out to me a small 
range of hills, the soil of which was a red clay; these, he said, were the 
hills, of which his slaves washed the soil for gold dust, and that if we had no 
objection he should have much pleasure in riding with us there the next 
day to show us the process. Afterwards, on our further progress through 
the valley of Cauca, we saw these red clay hills containing gold dust; they 
were on our right for several leagues. Mr. Arboleda mentioned, that he 
had at that time 800 slaves on his estates in the'valley of Cauca, and in the 
province of Choco, the greater portion of whom were employed in washing 
for gold dust. 

‘On our arrival at Capio, we were introduced to Senora Arboleda, a fine 
elegant young woman, who was daughter to Senor Piombo, Master of 
the Mint at Popayan, and niece of General Coun O’Donnell, who was 
in the Spanish service. The lady could not help smiling at seeing me so 
completely plastered with mud, and remarked that their roads must appear 
particularly bad to Englishmen, who were accustomed to such good ones 
in their own country. After making ourselves clean‘and comfortable,- we 
sat down to an elegant dinner, served on massy silver dishes and French 
china, and soon forgot all our past grievances, or rather they served to 
amuse us, over Mr. Arboleda’s old Spanish wines. 


‘We found Mr. and Mrs. Arboleda very well informed ; the former had 
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previously been mentioned to me at Popayan, as possessing superior 
abilities, and having taken infinite pains to cultivate his mind by reading ; 
and in a room which he called his study, he had an extensive library of 
French, English, Italian and Spanish books, a great many of which he 
had recently purchased at Lima, where he had been sent on a diplomatic 
mission by the Columbian government, with hig cousin Senor J. Mosquera. 
During the civil war, when Morillo had possession of nearly the whole of 
Columbia, Mr. and Mrs. Arboleda suffered great hardships, being obliged 
to conceal themselves for two years among the forests, and in the caves 
near their estates in the province of Choco, during which time they ex- 
perienced great kindness and attention from their slaves, which proves he 
had been a good master to them. 

Previous to the revolutionary war, 10,000 head of cattle, each worth 
eight dollars, were kept on the estate of Capio; at present there was not 
above a tenth part of that number, as the Spaniards were continually 
demanding contributions, during the war, of three or four hundred head 
atatime. Ifthe demand were opposed, the steward of the estate received 
one or two hundred coups de baton on his shoulders, as a punishment for 
his refractory conduct. Mr. Arboleda assured me, that before the struggle 
for their liberty commenced, above a million head of cattle were fed and 
fattened in the valley of Cauca, and at the present period he supposed 
there were not 200,000 all over the valley and province. 

When I entered my bed-room, I was struck with astonishment to see 
the neatness with which every thing was arranged, and luxuries {provided 
for the toilet which are only found among rich families in Europe, and 
which I little expected to find in the secluded, although beautiful valley 
of Cauca. My bed and curtains were completely in the French style, the 
latter ornamented with artificial flowers, and on a table was placed eau de 
Cologne, Windsor soap, huile de Macassar, créme d’amandes améres, 
brushes, &c. I slept most profoundly in my luxurious bed, which, in 
every sense of the word, might be called a bedof roses. Early in the morn- 
ing a servant announced that a cold bath was ready. The whole appeared 
to me almost like enchantment, and I could have fancied myself like one 
of the heroes in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, transported to a 
palace, after the poor lodgings and humble fare I had been accustomed to. 
This good arrangement gave me a high opinion of the refined taste of our 
hostess, having never met with any thing of the kind in Columbia.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 116—121. 


On arriving near the town of Bouga, says the colonel, ‘ we saw 
to our astonishment the whole cabildo, or corporation, headed by a 
band of music, and large crowds of people on foot, coming towards 
us. When they approached, a speech was addressed to me, wel- 
coming our party to Bouga, to which I made a'short reply, and we 
all rode into Bouga together; the mob at intervals hurraing and 
shouting ‘“ Vivan les Ingleses, viva la Columbia, y nuestro Boli- 
var.” Long live the English, long live Columbia, and our own 
Bolivar! While our travellers remained in Bouga, they were over- 


2 


whelmed with the hospitable attentions of the public authorities. 
They were not quite so fortunate at Cartago, where they were 
detained a fortnight for peons or guides, who were to conduct 
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them over the Quindio mountains. But even Cartago, dull as it 
was, appeared to have had its consolations—at least for Mr. Cade. 


‘ Near our dwelling lived four young ladies with their mother, in a neat 
small house. They had a few acres of land, and kept a couple of cows, 
and we found them excellent neighbours: every morning the mother sent 
us a large bowl full of new milk. Common courtesy required that we 
should call to return thanks for the attention paid us; we found her livin 
very comfortably with her four daughters and a little boy, the son of the 
second daughter. The three youngest daughters were very pretty girls, 
the eldest of them not more than twenty, with fine European complexions, 
I learnt their history from M. de la Roche, who informed me that they 
were of the family of Caycedo, one of the richest in the valley of Cauca ; 
that in the civil war, the husband of Senora Caycedo had lost nearly all 
his property, and that the widow had a small estate left, which produced 
them four or five hundred a year, on which they lived. The second 
daughter had been seduced by a merchant under a promise of marriage, 
who was the father of the little boy we had seen. The widow’s house was 
a capital lounge for my young secretary, in a dull town like Cartago ; occa- 
sionally I paid the ladies a visit, and found them very agreeable good- 
natured girls. In one of these visits I heard them whistle a trio remarkabl 
well, and they all played on'the Spanish guitar, accompanying the instru- 
ment with their voices, and sang Spanish songs with much taste. They 
possessed also another accomplishment, that of swimming well; we saw 
them all one morning swim across the river La Viega. Fortunately, I had 
some books with me, otherwise I should have found some difficulty in get- 
ting through the fortnight we remained at Cartago. 

The lower class play on an instrument here, called the alfandoki, which 
is made of the wood of a tree, called mano de leon, naturally hollow. 
They put into it small black seeds of a fruit called chagera; by shaking 
the instrument the seeds make a considerable, and not altogether disagree- 
able noise, and on this they accompany the guitar players. The carraska, 
on which they also play, makes a tremendous, and not a melodious 
noise. It is made of the wood of the black poplar tree, and large notches 
are cut on one side. The fiddle-stick is one of the ribs of a bullock, which 
is rubbed over the notches, and would, I conceive, in Europe, produce the 
same scene as the inimitable Hogarth has so well depicted in his Enra 
Musician. The tiple is a small guitar played on at Cartago. I brought 
with me to England a very curious small harp, which was about three 
feet high, with three octaves of catgut strings. The sounding-board 
was made of a whole gourd, large at the bottom and smaller towards 


the top, to which were pieces of wood, roughly joined in the harp shape.’— 
vol. ii., pp. 195—197. 


The passage over the Quindio mountains is usually performed by 
travellers on the backs of men who are called silleros, from havin 
a silla, a sort of chair, lashed to their shoulders, on which the pas- 
senger is seated. From motives of humanity, which are entitled to 
commendation, though somewhat out of place perhaps on such an 
occasion, Colonel Hamilton preferred walking, and his secretary 
and servants followed his example. The state of the roads may 
be imagined, when our author relates, that he got into several deep 
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sloughs, out of which the peons were obliged to drag him; and 
that at the termination of the passage, which occupied nine days, 
he was almost completely knocked up. The remainder of the 
journey to Bogota, was mere child’s play, compared with the toil 
of crossing these mountains. 

It is to be regretted, that Colonel Hamilton did not find time to 
visit all the other provinces of Columbia ; we will not inquire whe- 
ther such a duty was imposed on him in his instructions; but 
having had the opportunity of making himself acquainted with 
them under such babcutabls circumstances, we were surprised to 
find that he omitted to avail himself of it. 

We presume, that this work must have passed through the 
pew without being submitted to the author’s revisal. As he must 

e well acquainted with Spanish, it is impossible that he could 
have permitted almost every sentence and expression in that lan- 
guage, which is introduced into his pages, to be grossly and some- 
times ludicrously misprinted. Aguardiente, brandy, is generally 
disguised in the unknown word aquadient. ‘There is a sentence in 
Spanish (p. 91, vol. 1), which is mere nonsense, from the mistakes 
that are made in it. We have the African presidio of Ceuta turned 
into Cuita(p. 13, vol. 1), and the well known word cocina, kitchen, 
Frenchified into cuisint. The Spaniards abbreviate senor, by 
writing Sr. Mr. Woodfall, the colonel’s printer, thought that this 
must have been intended for sir, and accordingly we find it so 
ponies throughout the two volumes, to the great amusement of all 

panish scholars. It is impossible to avoid a laugh, when one sees 
a bishop introduced under the title of Sir ilustrisimo, which is 
always the case in this work, except where the incongruity is made 
still more whimsical by sir ilustrisima. In fact, ilustrisima is the 
true reading; but then it is either added, or supposed to be added 
to senoria, meaning his most illustrious lordship, or his grace, a 
title of distinction usually given to Spanish archbishops and 
bishops. Numberless errors of this kind pervade the text, which 
ought to be rectified, if it reach, as we think it will, a second edi- 
tion. Several interesting plates, and a map of the department of 
Cauca, accompany the work; but we must admit, that much of 
the interior of Columbia must still be explored, before we can be 
said to have even a superficial acquaintance with it. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XV. The Life, Official and Political, of John Earl of Eldon, late 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 8vo. stitched. London : 
Hunt & Clarke. 1827, 


Tue early history of Lord Eldon, possesses much more interest than we 
could have anticipated. - The account of his courtship and clandestine 
marriage—and his initiation into the practice of his profession, are curious. 
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But the first parliamentary essay of such a politician as his lordship, is of 
so much importance, that we willingly extract the author’s description of 
it. ‘The maiden speech of (then) Mr. Scott, was on the subject of Fox’s 
India Bill. It is a curious specimen of oratory, for it is marked by all 
the peculiarities of the man’s mind. It ended in a glorious uncertainty : 
and the maiden speaker asked permission to take home the bill, that he 
might be able to give his opinion of it on a future day. That future day 
arrived in a fortnight, when Mr. Scott made an elaborate speech as per 
order. This was indeed a Scotticism all over—a whining, canting, vacil- 
lating affair—here a bit of censure, there a bit of praise---then censure, 
then praise, censure and praise again, and then he ended without conclud- 
ing anything. Upwards of a third of his speech was a quotation from the 
Apocalypse: a couple of lines from Horace—a free extract from Shakes- 
peare, constituted the more popular parts of this oration. He snatched 
from some very respectable curate, perhaps, the opportunity of making his 
fortune: and, in truth, it might have been, with the utmost propriety, left 
to the parson to prove, that Mr. Fox’s India Bill was _propheticall 
described and condemned, in the Revelations of St. John. This speec 
called forth a great deal of observation. This one laughed at it—another 
grew serious at the thoughts of it. Sheridan declared, that the learned 
gentleman appeared to make his discourse according to Lord Coke’s 
method of making a lawyer— that is, he allowed a good deal for slee 

a good deal for equity, and something for praying.—The lines of the famous 
commentator are— 


“‘ Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus eequis, 
Quatuor orabis.”— 

The notice of the state trials in 1794, when the subject of this memoir 
officiated as Attorney-General, is brief, as indeed the allusion to proceed- 
ings so celebrated ought to be: but it is impressive, more on account of 
the justice of its conclusions, than from any novelty of argument or fact. 
One or two anecdotes, connected with the progress of those prosecutions, 
are related in this publication, which we believe are new, or but little 
known. 

The public history of Lord Eldon, is then traced through the long period 
of his official career—and the uniform opposition which he gave to eve 
effort at reform, even of those abuses which his own testimony had helped 
to expose, is referred to as a subject demanding particular observation. For 
our own parts, we prefer to dwell on the more amiable side of the picture— 
that which represents the noble lord, as giving an early specimen of that 
simple, courteous, and even humble demeanour, which marked him in all 
the fortunate vicissitudes of his life. The following anecdote rests, we 
understand, upon the very best authority. 

‘Mr. John Thelwall was preparing for the press, sketches of the lives and 
characters of the principal lawyers of the day. So little interest was 
created by Mr. Scott at the time, that nobody knew any thing about him. 
The biographer had no resource, therefore, but to go to the fountain head. 
He proceeded accordingly to the Temple, and, having gained Mr. Scott’s 
chambers, he knocked at the white door. It was opened by a respectable 
looking person, who, Mr. Thelwall at once satisfied himself, was Mr. Scott’s 
chief clerk. ‘‘ I wish tosee Mr. Scott,” demanded the applicant.—‘‘ What 
is your business, sir?” —‘ It is rather of a peculiar nature—and I wish to see 
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himself.”——“ It is absolutely necessary, then” rejoined the supposed clerk 
‘that you should communicate the matter to me”—“ Well, then, my 
business is simply this—I am preparing for the press, sketches of the prin- 
cipal lawyers of the day—the judges, the law officers—and a few others— 
I wish to state nothing inaccurately ; and I am come, therefore, to beg the 
favour, that Mr. Scott would furnish me with a few particulars of his his- 
tory” —‘“ That J can do for you, sir, with great pleasure—please to walk 
in.” Mr. Thelwall was ushered into an inner apartment, where every ques- 
tion, which he thought necessary to put, was answered by the other, readil 
and amply. ‘But, sir, are you quite sure that all these particulars are 
correct ’” asked Mr. Thelwall, inconclusion. “‘ Perfectly,” was the reply, 
“ You probably know Mr. Scott a long time?” ‘‘ Very long, sir,—I am 
Mr. Scott.”—Mr. Thelwall, who was one of the politest young men of his 
age, did not fail to acknowledge the condescension of the eminent barrister 
in adequate terms, little dreaming how soon they were to come together 
in a very different relation, at the court of the Old Bailey!’ 





Art. XVI. Absurdities: In Prose and Verse. Written and illustrated 


by A. Crowquill. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 132. 8s.6d. boards. London: 
T. Hurst & Co. 1827. 


Mr. Hoop has raised up an imitator, we had almost said, a competitor, in 
the soi disant Mr. Crowquill. We confess, that we are amused by these 
trifles: it is possible that more important occupation might be found for 
the ingenuity which they display: but still the laugh will go round: and 
Mr. Crowquill will be honoured, next to Mr. Hood, as one of the plea- 
santest of choice companions. 

The prose compositions are much less to our taste, than the metrical oddi- 
ties of this volume. In the former, particularly, where the author affects 
the pathetic, he appears as if he were dealing with an entirely uncongenial 
subject. But when he gives the reins to his humour, sighs over the for- 
tunes of some Biddy Lowe, and sympathises with the affections of Timoth 
Trott—when he is jocose with the memory of a tallow-chandler, and puns 
away at the expense of some respectable porkman, it is then that we begin 
to respect the intellectual resources of Mr. Crowquill. 

The ballad which we are about to extract from ‘ Absurdities,’ we are 
well aware, will remind the reader of some of Mr. Hood’s ludicrous effu- 
sions. But still it is to be remembered, that the merit of such productions 
lies altogether in their execution: punning is undoubtedly infectious ;— 
but it is not clear that successful punning is quite so subject to the laws 
of contagion. We proceed to quote the laughable history of 


‘TIM TROTT AND BIDDY LOWE. 
‘ One Sunday to the village church 
Both old and young were flowing : 


Oh! the bells were ringing merrily, 
And beaux with belles were going. 


‘ And Mister Trott was trotting there, 
« When Biddy Lowe so smart, 
Just pass’d—and tho’ she only walk’d, 
Her eyes—ran through his heart. 
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‘ Now Mister Trott began to leer, 
And throw his eyes about ; 
But ah! he felt a pang within, 
He fain would be without. 


‘ “ For a suitor I might suit her well, 
And why should I not please ? 
For though I may have szlver locks, 

Iv’e gold beneath my keys.” 


‘ For o’er his head had sixty years, 
And more if truth be told, 
And, for the first time, now he thought, 
Twas frightful to be old, 


‘ The service o’er, Tim walked away, 
And o’er the fields did roam ; 
He sought her cot—and found it out, 
But Biddy was at home ! 


-* Tim made a bow and made a leg, 
And spoke with hesitation ; 
While Biddy frown’d upon his suzt, 
And smiled at his—relation ! 


‘ But tho’ so scornfully repuls’d, 
And all his vows proved vain, | 
Tim Trott had lost his heart, and wished 
To prove his loss—agazn ! 


‘ Miss Biddy met her ancient beau, 
And said with cruel glee, 
“Oh! Trott, though you’re a little man, 
You seem too long for me! ” 


‘ Tim stammer’d, hammer’d, hem’d and sigh’d,— 
He fluttered like a leaf— 
With piteous look he eye’d the maid, 
But could not hide his grief. 


‘ Tho’ I’m a man of substance, ma’am, 
I’m like a shadow-elf ; 
I’ve sigh’d and sigh’d until I am 
Like one beside myself.” 


‘ Quoth she, and with a killing smile, 
(Oh! most unkind retort), 
* You know I’ve cut you, aye for long, 
So now I'll cut you short!” 


‘“ Ah! make not of my size a laugh, 
I would my limbs were stronger, 
But tho’ you never lov'd me, ma’am, 

Say would you love me longer?” 


‘ But Biddy’s heart was hard as stone, 
Tim’s tears were shed in vain, 
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And when she cried,—“ go ugly man !” 
He thought his beauty plain ! 


‘ Quoth he—“ I go—farewell—farewell, 
I weep—for I’m resigned ! 
I feel my heart that beat before— 
Left beating is behind !” 








Art. XVII. Ju-Kiao-Li; or, the Two fair Cousins, a Chinese Novel. 
From the French Version of M. Abel—Remusat. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. bds. 
London: Hunt & Clarke. 1827. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we see the literature of our country enriched 
by an English version of this novel, to the singular merits of which we have 
already invited public attention. We do not know the class of English 
readers to whom so complete an acquaintance with Chinese memoirs, as 
is afforded in this work, will not be highly acceptable. 

History, and books of travels, are almost, and of necessity, silent with 
respect to the state of Chinese society—but all the glimpses of knowledge 
— that interesting subject, which we derive from the sources just 
alluded to, but especially from all the later accounts about China, con- 
firm, in a very striking manner, the domestic pictures presented to us in 
the course of these volumes, and set at rest, if there had been any ambi- 
guity on the point, the question of the authenticity of this work. 

Iu-Kiao-Li will be found defective in many of those points, for which 
the modern novel is most celebrated. It departs very widely, indeed, from 
the melo-dramatic character which pervades our more popular romances, 
and approaches rather to that of an extended comedy, the scenes of which 
are drawn from what may be called genteel life in China. It is occupied 
in simply developing, in the most natural order, the feelings, the passions 
and motives which push forward the daily business of mankind. On this 
account, the work is of far greater value, as a Chinese production, than if 
it aimed more at raising popular interest; an object, which could scarcely 
be effected without endangering, or perhaps totally destroying, its resem- 
blance to the actual state of society, within the sealed territory of the 
celestial empire. Proceeding upon this scale, the author deduces the 
series of his incidents, from the anxiety of a father to procure a husband 
for his daughter. When we consider how much political and religious 
habits in China tend to prolong and sharpen that anxiety, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, is sufficiently acute, we cannot be surprised that 
so much importance should be attributed to its influence. The course of 
the story leads us, at once, into all the details of the domestic economy of 
the Chinese—their social habits—their amusements—their household regu- 
lations ;—and we have an opportunity of observing the state of their rela- 
tions with each other—the tenderness with which the ties of kindred are 
cultivated—and the nature of those motives which govern them on the 
more important occasions of their lives. 

It will, no doubt, surprise the European, to find that the qualities 
which are looked for in the Chinese lover, so little resemble those which 
obtain preference in the societies in the west ; a circumstance which shews, 
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in the most striking manner, how completely the human mind is at the 
disposal of institutions and habits. Intellectual accomplishments in the 
suitor, are the paramount consideration with the family of the young lady. 
In the present case, the difficulty of making the choice of a son in law, 
places a father in the midst of a set of perplexities, from which the chief 
interest arises—they develope all the strength of filial and paternal attach- 
ment on the one hand, and present to us on the other, the affecting spec- 
tacle of virtue and innocence undergoing an unmerited persecution from 
powerful malice, whose intrigues they have disappointed. This is, indeed, 
one of the most beautiful passages of the book. The father, who, because 
of his stedfastness in consulting the true happiness of his daughter, 
declines an unworthy alliance for her, becomes an object of hatred to the 
rejected suitor, whose political influence at length prevailed so far as to 
cause the temporary separation of father and daughter. The tender meet- 
ing of the family circle on the eve of that separation—the varying effects 
of grief on the various persons, form a scene in the highest degree natural 
and expressive. 

The work, indeed, appears to us, with its illustrative notes, and a very 


curious preface, one of the best guides which we possess, to the knowledge 
of Chinese domestic life, 





Art. XVIII. The Reigning Vice; a Satirical Essay, in Four Books. 
8vo. pp. 182. London: Longman, Rees, & Co. 1827. 


Tuts is the production of a mind cultivated by education, and regulated 
by the habits of a gentleman—of one whose indignant hatred of corruption 
in all its phases, is in proportion to the warmth with which he pushes his 
scheme of moral perfectability—that fond theory which is indebted for 
its existence, more to the active instinct of amiable natures, than to the 
encouragement of experienced wisdom. He is a poet of the school of 
Pope, and, not in a few passages, reminds us of the ease, grace and 
propriety, which distinguish the numbers of the bard of Twickenham. 
The satire consists of four books, in the first of which the author 
undertakes to shew, that self-love is the universal, the ‘‘ Reigning Vice,” 
and that no matter what is the proximate motive which governs particular 
men, the great, although remote and sometimes concealed, spring of human 
action, is selfishness. This leads him to consider the numberless disguises 
under which this insidious passion carries on its operations, and to that 
division of his subject the second book is devoted. The third book opens 
with a variety of instances to shew the prevalence of self-love in modern 
times—and the conclusion is drawn, that it is the leading characteristic of 
the present day. The author prognosticates the speedy fall of Great 
Britain, as the result of the excessive corruptions, which self-love has 
produced amidst all ranks, This passion is lastly considered in its more 
extensive influence over bodies politic, in their treatment of subject countries, 
as also in its effects on the mutual relations that subsist between the dif- 
ferent orders of the same society. The positions which our author lays 
down are then illustrated by instances—and the policy of England to- 
wards Jreland is particularly referred to, as demonstrating the selfishness 
which governed ithe councils of the superior state, during their connection. 
2H 2 
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This part of the work furnishes so fair a specimen of the average merits of 
the poem that we have no hesitation in extracting it. 


‘ Britain behold and quake ! 
See, pale, she (Ireland) withers on her blasted strand, 
And curses thee, the Vampire of her land. 

Beauty and wealth for her in vain combine 

The frowning mountain and the Parian mine. 

A race of manly frame and noble soul— 

The gem of ocean melts in Britain’s bowl. 

One selfish system we alone can know, 

All to receive, and nothing to bestow. 

A useless priesthood, sent her faith to mock, 
Shear with close hand but never tend their flock. 
The gale sighs anthems, where the thistle waves, 
Midst roofless fanes and decorated graves. 

Her nobles fly the land, whose gifts they share, 
Like asps ané toads afraid to breathe her air. 
Some spendthrift courtier, her last remnant begs, 
And needy Vice Roys squeeze her to the dregs. 
What! marvel then her sons their drivers spurn, 
And used like beasts at length to beasts should turn. 
a is the proud distinction of mankind, 

Take that and nothing human lurks behind. 
Spaniels may crouch, roused lions never spare, 
Rebellion is the virtue of despair.’—pp. 145, 146. 





From the consideration of political affairs, the poet descends to the 
ranks of private society in this country, and marks with becoming 
indignation the too general selfishness of those parents who rate their 
children with their goods and chattels, as instruments of contemptible 
profit. The poem closes with a visionary sketch of the temple of selfishness. 
The work, it will be seen, is one from which not only entertainment, but 
very useful and practical instruction may be derived. 





Art. XIX. The Age Reviewed, a Satire, in two parts. Large 8vo. pp. 399. 
10s. 6d. London : W. Carpenter. 1827. 


We deem it worth while now and then to bring before the bar of critical. 


justice, some prominent brother of that unprincipled community which 
infests the walks of literature, and getting over, as well as we can, the 
offensiveness of the task, expose the true character of his office. The 
ancient Greeks brought their children to witness the excesses of the in- 


toxicated helot, as the surest way of inspiring them with a horror of 


drunkenness. 
We are really ashamed of this era of defamatory newspapers and filthy 
biography.. The press is now the common sewer for each “ needy villain” 


who has worn out the usual methods of extortion. They who can no 


longer impose their paste and glass for precious stones, now make mer- 
chandize of-the private lives of their acquaintance; spoliation on the 
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highway is given up forthe safer plunder of domestic character; paragraphs 
of evil meaning perform the office of threatening letters—and the liar can 
bear false witness in anonymous print without his former apprehensions. 

Asacriterion of the nature of this abuse—as marking the extreme boun- 
dary of modern speculations in the traffic of scandal, we do not know that 
we could have preferred any book of recent production tothe ‘Age Reviewed,’ 
without doing the greatest injustice to the claims of the latter. The 
author is of no party: whigs and tories are alike indifferent to him; he is 
perfectly impartial amidst creeds: his instinct is to fall upon whatever is 
virtuous and good, no matter under what circumstances he may find it. 
It is enough that a man be exemplary for the purity—be esteemed for the 
usefulness, of his life—it is enough that he has levied the slightest amount 
of gratitude on his countrymen, to draw upon his fair character the fell 
reproaches of this satirist. A more revolting mass of coarse abuse, of im- 
pudent licentiousness in slander and indelicacy, it has never been our 
painful duty to peruse. In a literary point of view the verses are beneath 
contempt—whenever he becomes obscure and thinks that he fails of his 
full meaning, the author has a ready note at hand to help out the limping 
calumny. The ‘ Age,’ is, in truth, bad enough, but to believe that there 
is a reality for this picture of universal profligacy, would require as great 
a degree of depravity of heart, as was necessary to paint it. 





Art. XX. The Poetry of Milton’s Prose, selected from his various 
Writings; with Notes, and an Introductory Essay. 12mo. pp. 138. 
5s. Gd. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


THE reason why Milton’s prose works have been generally treated with 
neglect, is very obvious. He wrote in a pedantic, involved style—he 
seems, except when he was under the influence of poetic inspiration, to 
have thought in Latin, and in the sort of Latin, too, which was not re- 
markable for its purity and elegance. Milton also wrote for merely tem- 
porary purposes: his antagonists speedily passed to oblivion, and his 
arguments have long since ceased to interest his countrymen. 

But it was also admitted, that through the political and polemical 
works of this author, passages were to be found, in which all the grandeur 
of Milton’s genius shone forth in a manner worthy of the poet of Para- 
dise. In his theological compositions, the piety of Milton breaks forth, 
occasionally, in sentences of the purest sublimity; and his Areopagitica 
was always admired, not only for the union of learning, fancy, wisdom, and 
eloquence, of which it is composed, but for its total freedom from those 
imperfections of taste, which tend to degrade so many of his other pro- 
ductions in prose. 

To place a selection of some of those noble passages—those gems that 
lay so long scattered and unknown amidst pages of obsolete controversies, 
in the hands of the public, was a task likely to prove acceptable, as it was 
easy of execution. The extracts are generally short, and arranged with a 
view of giving facility of reference to a particular subject. The. text is 
very elaborately illustrated by quotations from Milton himself—the poet, 
politician, and theologian, being called upon to elucidate and explain 
each other; and the value of these notes is sometimes enhanced by suit- 
able citations from the works of other masters in our literature. With a 
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careful hand every thing has been excluded, from which Milton’s fame, as 
the champion of the moral dignity of mankind, could in the least degree 
be compromised. The utility of such a compilation as this is obvious. 





Art. XXI. Narrative of an Excursion from Corfu to Smyrna, compris- 
ing a Progress through Albania and the North of Greece, with some 
account of Athens, descriptive of the Ancient and Present State of 
that City. To which is annexed a Translation of the Eraste of 
Plato. By the Author of ‘ Letters from Palestine.” 1 vol. 8vo, 
pp. 27]. 10s. 6d. London: Black & Young. 1827. 


Mr. Jo.irre happens to have traversed and described a portion of the 
Albanian and Greek territory, which is the best known in this country. 
He proceeded from the coast of Italy, by way of Corfu, to Prevesa, and 
thence to Joannina, the residence of the famous Ali Pasha. He conti- 
nued his journey eastward to Larissa, and from that city directed his 
course to Thebes and Athens, where he embarked for Smyrna. 

We do not find that Mr, Joliffe has added many important particulars 
to the stock of historical and lotal information which we already possessed, 
relative to those scenes of undying interest through which he has passed. 
It is unfortunate, too, that the remote date of this narrative, 1817, ex- 
cludes the hope that it can contribute any thing to our knowledge of the 
political condition of Greece. 

However, this is a work which, if it be inferior to most of those produc- 

tions that give an accurate account of that celebrated country, in point of 
originality and extent, possesses, certainly, the advantage over them all, 
of being written upon a more economical, and therefore a more generally 
accessible scale. In another respect, too, this volume is not destitute of 
value, for it contains the detailed testimony of an eye witness to the mi- 
serable consequences of the protraction of Turkish domination over the 
destinies of Greece. We thmk Mr. Joliffe’s work assists very consider- 
ably in shewing a marked distinction between the case of the revolted 
Greeks, and that of the treasonable insurrection of rebel subjects. The 
importance of establishing such a principle as this, at the present time, 
will be appreciated, when we remember the grounds upon which the 
policy of Great Britain has proceeded, with respect to the struggle in the 
Archipelago. | 
' The account which is here given of Ali Pasha, coincides very nearly 
with the descriptions of the same personage by Dr. Holland and Mr, 
Hobhouse; and it is calculated upon the whole, to diminish the disgust 
which his sanguinary acts cannot fail to inspire. Mr. Joliffe also visited 
the son of Ali, who was then exercising a subordinate government in the 
district of Larissa. The young man appears to possess talents, and a 
thirst for moral improvement, which would have enabled him, perhaps, 
after he had succeeded to supreme command, to have introduced a more 
humane system of administration than was known to the policy of Turk- 
ish magistrates. 

Mr. Joliffe is too experienced a traveller, not to contemplate the ha- 
bits and manners which differ from those of his own preference, with 
perfect indulgence. It is quite pleasing, therefore, to accompany him 
through the details of customs, of institutions, of modes of life, towards 
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which Englishmen, in general, are almost justified in feeling a prejudice, 
and mark the tone of philosophic forbearance which he preserves through 
all his remarks, and the disposition at all times which he shews, to display 
the best side of the picture. 

We think that a work which deserves the character now bestowed upon 
the ‘ Excursion,’ may, with great propriety, be recommended as a very 
safe guide to those parts of which it embraces a description. 





Art. XXII. Mont Blanc, and other Poems. By Mary Ann Browne, 
in her fifteenth year. 8vo. pp.177. Hatchard & Son. 1827. 


Let not this young aspirant suspect that we are about to criticise her with 
chilling severity, when we confess that this is a title page that did not 
bespeak our favourable prepossessions. If we are somewhat tired of pro- 
digies and juvenile phenomena, it is not from any cynical devotion to “ the 
love that deadens young desire,” but because long experience and observa- 
tion have convinced us, not only that premature exposure to the capricious 
atmosphere of popular admiration, more frequently blights and destroys 
than fosters and matures, the early buds of genius, but that it almost ine- 
vitably brings a canker with it, destructive to the hopes it for a while 
inflates, and inimical to the happiness of maturer life. 

If our apprehensions were thus alarmed by the title page, they were 
certainly not allayed by an injudicious preface, written, as it is stated in 
the first paragraph, by “‘ a friend of the authoress,” who “feels himself in 
the situation of a daw that undertakes to introduce a nightingale.” <A 
cuckoo would have been somewhat more in point for a metaphor, as far 
as natural history is concerned ; but if this friendly preface writer under- 
stood so well his own attributes, he should have been aware that such 
introductory chatter is little calculated to collect an audience, or bespeak 
attention to the song: for what rational credence will be given to a pom- 
pous announcement, that “‘ the genius displayed” by a young creature in 
her fifteenth year, ‘‘ and who has passed the few years of her life altoge- 
ther in a state of country retirement,” ‘‘ is of too decided a character to 
derive advantage from extraneous aid?” This is the very strain of partial 
infatuation, by which so many an else promising intellect has been per- 
verted and undone; and we conjure Miss Browne—of the indications of 
whose poetic talent (if she can but keep aloof from such delusive flattery), 
we think very favourably—to be assured that there never was, nor in the 
nature of things, ever can be, poetic or literary genius of such age, that 
did not require, at least, the extraneous aid of critical animadversion, sug- 
gestion and advice. In some of the ornamental arts which address them- 
selves exclusively to the senses—as music, for example—great proficiency 
is sometimes attained in very early years: and even this species of excel- 
lence is not attained without ‘ extraneous aid,”—without the advantage 
of much scientific training and instruction. But poetry is an endow- 
ment, and an art that is not connected with the senses only ; it is a talent 
connected with deep feelings and profound intellect, and must be sustained 
by the knowledge derived from acute and extensive observation, and by 
mental cultivation and attainments :—an instinctive science if you please ; 
but still an instinct that requires the aid of all the intellectual faculties. 
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for its developement. The sparklings of youthful fancy are not the con- 
centric fire of imagination, and even the tenderness of sentiment so natural 
to the early years, especially of the softer sex, if the judgment be not cul- 
tivated, and the sphere of sympathy enlarged by knowledge and medita- 
tion, soon dissipates itself on trivial objects, or degenerates into monotonous 
inanity. 

These are some of our opinions upon the subject of poetry and poetic genius. 
If our young poetess of fifteen should think them at all correct, let her not 
learn to pride herself, at an age so premature, in “ deriving no advantage 
from extraneous aid ;” for she must be told, that she has still a great deal 
to learn. On the subject of metaphor she seems to be ignorant, that it is 
its head, not its ‘‘ breast,” that a mountain “ lifts towards heaven ;” that 
a ** cataract” does not “leap along the base” of a mountain ; that “ me- 
mory revelling iz past pleasure’s blaze” is an incoherent prettiness of phrase, 
since we certainly cannot be revelling in what is past ; that a “ storm” with 
“‘ circling clouds,” ‘gathering weight,” and, seizing the moon, and hurl- 
ing her struggling back,” is language that approaches, at least, to the 
straining of bombast ;—as does also the idea, that if the clouds did not 
‘‘ pour their torrents forth to quench the fire,” the lightning might “ melt 
the earth in its too furious ire.” We might have objected also, to the idea 


of nature meeting the soft reconciling kiss of the moon, in the following 
lines, as somewhat fantastic. 


‘The tempest sinks away to its abyss, 
And she once more resumes her silver dream, 
And pours upon the earth a shower of bliss, 
And nature meets her soft, her reconciling kiss.’ 


This verse reminds us of another, in which the four lines contain as 


many metaphors, some inapplicable to the subject, and all inconsistent 
with each other. She says of love, that 


‘It is the first delightful thrall 
That dawns within the maiden’s heart, 
That Time’s cold wing can never chill, 
Or force its silver tie apart.’ 


We are at a loss to understand how a thrill can dawn any where: but 
not satisfied with making it an object of vision, Miss Browne next supposes 
it to be a fire which may be chilled by the wing of teme; and after all, 
she represents it to be a selver tie, which the said wing cannot force apart! 
These, and some other defects of the same, and of some other descriptions, 
it might have been a kindness in criticism to have pointed out to so young 
a poetess. She herself, at her leisure, would have corrected them, and 
would have learned for the future to avoid them: for her mind and her 
feelings are evidently poetical; and notwithstanding the defects inevitable 
in such extreme youth, we know not when we have met with so much 
pleasing poetry from so young a pen. We trace, indeed, in several 
instances, the evidence of an imitation of more than one contemporary 
writer; but not only in some of these are there indications of a taste more 
chaste and pure than exists in the adopted models, but, in others of her 
compositions, there are the clear emanations of an originality of mind, 
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that if she will trust to nature, cultivate her judgment, and keep clear of 
the affectations of all ‘‘ schools,” may lift her above the imitator’s art. 

There is one circumstance, in particular, that distinguishes Miss Browne 
from her glittering contemporaries, which deserves particular notice. Her 
poetry is not all mere egotism : she is so far from being the perpetual heroine 
of her own theme, or dwelling incessantly on her own concerns and feelings, 
that one could almost wish her to be a little more egotistical than she 
seems inclined to be. We could like to look a little more into her own 
heart and mind, and know a little more of herself than she is in the habit 
of unveiling. But it should seem, that young as she is, she is more a 
being of imagination than of passion. She steps out of herself with a sort 
of dramatic tact; and writes almost always in an assumed character. 

Of this tact, the following lines may be given as a favourable specimen. 


‘ From a Wife to her Husband in adversity.’ 


‘ Why heave that sigh, my only love? 
Is, then, the scene so sad before thee, 
That nothing can the thoughts remove 
That spread their dark’ning influence o’er thee? 


‘ Believe me, thou art still as dear 
As when thou wast in wealth and riches ; 
Oh, wipe away that starting tear ;— 
It is—it is thy wife beseeches ! 


‘ Oh think upon those early days, 
When thou to strains I sung would’st listen ; 
When thy fond look was my best praise, 
And with sweet tears thine eyes would glisten. 


‘ Believe me, love, ’tis still the same, 
The fruit is here, tho’ fall’n the blossom :— 
Time tempers, but not cools the flame 
That burns within the faithful bosom. 


‘ There is a thought may still beguile— 
In joy or grief we’ve never parted.— 
Oh, if I could but see thee smile, 
I should not be quite broken-hearted. 


‘ Oh, cease to heave the struggling sigh ! 
Oh, dash away that tear, my dearest! 
Believe me, happier days are nigh ;— 
When night is darkest, dawn is nearest ; 


‘ Look on our infant’s artless wile, 
That strives to take away thy sorrow ; 
Canst thou not from that babe’s sweet smile, 
One ray of joy to cheer thee borrow. 


‘ There is a something in my breast 
That says we are not quite forsaken,— 
That says once more we shall be blest, 
And joy’s soft tone again shall waken. 
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‘ Perchance the parting beam of life 
Will shed a peaceful sunshine o'er us ; 
Then hand in hand we'll quit the strife, 
With a bright thornless path before us.’—pp. 42—44. 


The young creature, who in her fifteenth year, could write these lines 
so characteristic of the wife and the mother, must have looked into the 
affections and the feelings of others with an eye of penetrative sympathy. 

We must not indulge in further quotation; but we may refer to the 
‘Fragment,’ (p. 40), in support of the commendation we have given to 
our young poetess as evincing, even in her imitations, a taste more pure 
and correct than is to be found in the adopted model. There is a yein 
of moral piety, not sermonising or intrusive, but effective—what.we should 
call the social religion of the heart,—that is indicated, rather than conspi- 
cuous, in all the writings of this young lady; and even in her ‘ sacred 
pieces,’ of which we have three or four at the end of the volume, there is 
neither cant nor common-place, nor any affectation of a quaint and mock- 
sanctified phraseology; and we may ascribe to her the merit, so exceed- 
ingly rare among religious versifiers, of being at once rational, pious, and 
poetical. In short, taken as indications of what may hereafter be expected, 
these poems are entitled to favour; and, although we are much more 
solicitous to impress the young authoress with a feeling of how much she 
has yet to do, than to delude her into self-satisfaction with what she has 
already done, we do not scruple to pronounce, that there are portions of 
her little volume of higher merit, than is to be found in the major part of 
the compositions of some of those of comparatively maturer years, who 
have been puffed into high reputation. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Domestic and Foreign. 


TueE Count de la Garde, who was the French minister at Madrid, in 
1822-3, has written a poem, entitled ‘‘ the Obsequies of Kosciusko, at the 
Tombs of the Kings of Poland,” which he has dedicated to Mr. Canning. 
The Count has so little distinguished himself as a lover of liberty, that we 
were by no means prepared for his selection of such a subject ; still less 
for his dedication of it to our ‘‘ liberal’, ‘‘ radical,” ‘‘ jacobinical,” 
premier, as some of the continental journals are in the habit of styling 
him. 

Within the last month, two or three Weekly Literary Newspapers have 
made their appearance, and as many more are said to be in a state ap- 
proaching to existence, one of which, we are told, is to be of a colossal 
size. There are two classes of men who will infallibly rejoice in these 
productions—the stationers and the cheesemongers. 


The foreign periodical Journals, particularly those of France, are re- 
markable for the temperate and courteous tone of their criticisms. But 
we think that an unhappy author, who was not praised so highly as he 
deserved—in his own opinion, at least —lately carried the language of 
complaint to the very acme of politeness, when he commenced a letter to 
an editor of one of those journals, in the following manner.—‘ Mr. 
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Editor, ‘permit me to be in a desperate passion with your article on my 
work. It has put me in a rage. Had you read the book carefully you 
would have found in it more merit than you give me credit for, and none 
of the faults which you describe,” &c., and then he goes on very rationally 
to defend his work, as if he had been in no passion at all, still less in 
a rage. 


A New Fire. Captain Parry, on preparing for the singular expedition 
in which he is now engaged, found great ditliculty, we believe, in providing 
for the necessary process of cooking during the period he and his com- 
panions would be likely to be absent from his ship. At length he fixed 
on the lamp with incombustible wick, which is fed with spirits of wine. 
This sort of fire is not only very weak, but very expensive, and is of 
course incapable of being applied upon a large scale. We have very re- 
cently seen another description of fire, which is procured from a ve 
cheap and common liquid, without the interposition of wicks of an 
kind, The heat which it produces is so intense, that it boils a kettle of 
water in afew minutes, and causes a much greater ebullition than coal 
fire. It is applicable to all the purposes of cookery, to any extent that 
may be required. It would therefore be peculiarly convenient to the naval 
and merchant service. In the summer season, it would be the most 
agreeable and economical fire which families could wish for, as it may be 
kindled in a moment, and estinguished merely by closing a valve. It is 
free from all danger, as the liquid will ignite only in the cauldron in which 
it is used. Experiments are about to be undertaken for applying it to the 
boilers of steam engines ; and, if they be favourable, as there is no reason 
to doubt that they will be, steam-boats may soon traverse all the seas on 
the surface of the globe, as the liquid that supplies the fire may be con- 
tained within a very moderate compass. This important discovery has-as 
yet been exhibited only to two or three persons; we were of the number, 
and received permission to describe it to this extent. We have only to add, 
that we have repeatedly seen it in operation, and that we have no doubt 
whatever that it will fully answer the expectations entertained of it. 
Like ‘all extraordinary things of the kind, this discovery was 'the result of 
accident, and it is so simple, that when it is made public, every body will 
be surprised that it has not been in use since the beginning of the 
world. 


An important work is now preparing at Copenhagen, upon the produc- 
tions of the Danish sculptor Thorwalsden, who has been for a long time 
back a resident of Rome, where he is considered, particularly since the 
death of Canova, as the first sculptor of the day. The editor of this work 
is Mr. I. Thiele, librarian of the Royal Academy of Arts. The introdac- 
tion will contain a biographical notice of this eminent artist, founded upon 
documents furnished by Thorwalsden and some of his friends. The de- 
scription of the sculptures will be taken from the reports of the Academy 
of Arts, and the letters of Thorwalsden. This work will be accompanied 
by more than a hundred copper-plate engravings, representing in outline 
all the creations of Thorwalsden’s chisel. The origin and particular his- 
tory of each of these productions will be given, together with a list of 
all the books and journals, in which critical notices of them have appeared. 
The work will be published in quarto. : 
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- Amongst the archives of the noble families of Denmark, the most valu- 
able and interesting were those of the Rosencrantz family, which have 
unfortunately been destroyed by a fire which took place at Frederickshal, 
in Norway, some months back. Besides several historical documents of 
great antiquity, this collection contained a great number of letters of the 
Danish kings, ministers, and celebrated statesmen; secret memoirs, char- 
ters, and papers relative to the mission of Erick Rosencrantz to England, in 
1652. Amongst the letters of celebrated men, were those of Tycho- 
Brache. These archives had been formerly kept at Rosenholm, a chateau, 
in Jutland, which belonged to the family of Rosencrantz, from 1559 till 
1800. From thence they were transferred to Copenhagen; but at the 
death of the minister of state, Rosencrantz, his brother, had them taken to 
Norway, where they have been destroyed. 


A complete edition of the works of the poet Baggasen, who died to- 
wards the close of 1826, is preparing for publication at Copenhagen. This 
author wrote in two languages, German and Danish. His last work, 
which was not published till after his death, is a very bizarre, and as he 
himself entitled it, humorous poem, called Adam and Eve. It is a kind 
of burlesque or parody of Milton’s Paradise Lost. Some of the epigrams 
and satires published by Mr. Baggasen, drew upon him the indignation of 


a great portion of the students and inhabitants of Copenhagen. This edi- 
tion of his works will amount to 16 or 18 vols. 


A new Quarterly Journal has appeared at Copenhagen, under the title 
of Nordisk Tidsikrift, or Journal of the North, dedicated to History, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts, edited by Christian Molbech. Amongst the 
articles in the first number, one of the most remarkable is, that on the Pale 
language, and upon the manuscripts written in that language, and in the 
dialect of Ceylon, which have been brought from Asia by Professor Rask, 
and deposited in the Royal Library at Copenhagen. They are to the 
number of 50. There is another well written article upon the Formation 
of a National Picture Gallery, about to be established at Copenhagen. In 
imitation of other monarchs, the King of Denmark has ordered a selection 
to be made from the pictures in the royal residences, which is to be placed 
in the chateau of Christiansburg, and opened to the public. The writer of 
the article states, that the number of these pictures are 900, amongst 
which, 160 belong to the Italian school. Those of the Flemish are also 
very numerous. In the journal called Svea, published at Stockholm, there 


is also an article strongly recommending the formation of a national picture 
gallery in that capital. 


Under the pseudonyme of Jl Calomero, the Italian Count Folchino 
Schizzi, has recently published at Milan, a splendid folio edition, with 
plates, of a Poem, containing an eulogistic description of the architectural 
monuments which the Archduchess Maria Louisa, widow of Napoleon, has 
caused to be erected in her little dominions. The most remarkable of 
these are, the theatre of Parma, and the bridge of Taro and Trebia. Count 


Folchino Schizzi appears to be a most enthusiastic admirer of the ex- 
empress. 


A Latin and French edition of the Bible, with extracts from the 


Commentaries of Dom Calmet, is about to be published at Paris, in 25 
vols. 8vo. 
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